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ENGLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 


You desire to go bi.ck to the early ages, to the 
time past of English life an^: manners; you 
naturally wish to know what were the beginnings 
of all that is good and great in your Country’s 
history. No doubt the way is long,ydark, and 
sometimes difficult ; but in all true histdy jthere is 
a deep interest ; in all that is well ascertained we 
find tidings of men, of their, thoughts, feelings, 
progress ; in the faintest trace of what their course 
has been, there is something valuable ; and this, . 
and every history, shows the wonderful manner in 
which God governs the world, bringing good out 
of evil, and making even the wicked do his work. 

We cannot begin at the beginning of British 
life — we cannot tell ^h^ceijtdiegf^^or wheni W;e 
know thaf^ir^ifr tf^nbouring island, Ireland, 
there are traces of a vei^^^j^ent^and cultivated- 
people ; that thefie^pedple worked coal mines,’ that 
they wore ornaments of gold, which are now found 
deeply buried in the soil : we know that they 
built stAictures, most likely after the pattern of 
Eastern nations ; in short, that long before the time 
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of Qur Saviour there must have been civilized tribes 
of men living in the island — but we know no 
more. We know that our own country was called 
Britannia in early times, by the C! reeks and 
Romans ; i we know that the people who lived in 
it, when Julius Caesar the Homan commander 
invaded it, were many of them of the same race, 
language, and religion as the Gauls, who lived in 
France, then called Gaul ; but, mingled with the 
Gaulish men, wore some tribes probably from 
Germany, and the northern or Scotch portion of 
Great Britain may have been peopled by some 
more northerly races still. 

All tlijOse tribes, however, may go under the 
general name of Britons : only we must not fall into 
the mista} e of regjirding them as our ancestors, 
who are more properly the Saxon, or else the mixed 
Saxon and Korman races, who drove out the 
British. The Britons themselves have been chiefly 
made known* to us by their Roman conquerors. 
‘Different tribfes wore more or less sjivage, but all 
were warlike, brave, and sturdy, strong in theii 
resistance to a foreign invader, and hardly half- 
conquered by all the skill and numbei*8 which the 
best troops then known in the world could bring 
against them. 

Like their neighbours, the Gauls, they had an 
order of men, called Druids, who conducted their 
religious worship, ofl’ered sacrifices, were the judges 
of the land, and instructed the youths in their 
sacred rites. It was a mighty influence they 
possessed ; ^dging and condemning, or pardoning 
all offenders ; their punishment sometimes being 
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a sort of exile from all social^ intercourse. One 
whom the Druids had cursed, was one whom no 
man might bless. He might not come to the 
sacrifices, no man might give him food or shelter, 
and he wandered abroad without a friend. 

Our old oak trees, the pride of our country, 
were sacred in those days to Druid worship : amid 
groves of these trees they built their altars, and 
there perhaps offered up human victims in sacrifice 
to the god they worshipped. Besides the oak, the 
misseltoe; when found growing upon it, was the 
object of their reverence. They regarded the oak 
as their god’s (fwn tree, and everything that grew 
thereon was thought to come from heaven. • 

These Druids, priests of a savage heathen race, 
were worshippers of the sun, o^ fire, and of the 
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Serpent ; and, strange ias were the multitude of 
Egyptian gods, tlie Druids had, in the latter days 
of their religion, more still. As for the common 
people, they were half naked, or clothed only in 
the skins^of beasts ; their houses were comfortless 
huts, and most of their habits were barbarous. 
And yet among them were some who possessed 
noble properties. • 

Caractacus, king of one of their tribes, was one 
of those who, having long and bravely defended 
his countiy from the Romans, was at length 
conquered and Arried in chains to Rome. His 
friends and fatnily begged humbly for mercy from 
the e|apftror, biit he walked silently along in the 
procession of the captives, showing his chains, but 
disdaining to ask that they might be taken off. 
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The Rouians under Ju^jus Csesar invaded Great 
Britain about fifty-five years before Christ, and 
for four hundred years retained it under their do- 
tninion. During this time, they left many traces 
of themselves in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
They made roads, they built castles, raised walls, 
aqueducts, and bridges. Many remains of these 
works are still to be seen : thes^ roads can be traced 
out,. baths and beautiful tesselated pavements show 
where their dwellings were, and Eoman coins and 
implements of war are, even now, sometimes turned 
up by the ploughshare of the English labourer. 

A.D. 418. — But after the lapse of time, the 
islands of Great Britain underwent anothv* qhange 
of masters. The Roman power declined:, the 
Roman governors no longer came to England, and 
the British were left to themselves. During this 
period 4ittle or nothing ia certainly known of 
their history. For nearly a century, they appear 
to have been subjected to attacks and incursions 
from the barbarous tribes of the north. The 
Caledonians or natives of Scotland, in particular, 
were constantly at wap with them ; and when they 
ceased to have the strong aid of the Romans in 
their defence, the people called in the help of some 
of the German tribes, especially of the Saxons. 

These tribes, however, paved the way for an 
incursion of other warlike invaders; and the na- 
tive British were swallowed up, no less by their 
defenders than by those from whom they desired 
to be defended. Their original language lost, 
and the small remains of the people were driven 
into Wales. 
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Yet one settlement^of descendants from the 
first iidiabitauts of Great Britain remains even to 
this day. Brittany, a part of France, situated be- 
tween the rivers Seine and Loire, was peopled by a 
colony ofeBritish ; and its inhabitants are even now, 
perhaps, the true descendants of the natives of 
our island, while vje, who now possess its soil, are 
the children of th^ Saxon and Norman invaders. 

Britain, while yet British only, did not remain 
wholly heathen. The Christian missionary had 
not neglected this island, remote as it was ; and 
both in England and Ireland, as wejl as in the 
western islands of Scotland, there were places 
of Christian worship and schools for the young, 
whef’e Druid influence had ceased long before the 
Romans departed. 

But in these very dark and warlike times, the 
people could have but a faint gleam of li^ht from 
the Gospel. It probably served to make them 
more hopeful of a life to come ; but the path of 
duty Wi\s not clearly taught, and their faith was 
mixed up with the superstitious fancies of the age ; 
and before the Saxons hc^d become masters of 
England, even this faint light was well nigh extin- 
guished, and only in some remote spots were there 
traces of the former faith of the British. 

When, then, in a.d. 59G, Pope Gregory sent 
over Augustine and some other Christian teachers 
to England, the work had nearly to be begun 
afresh. Yet, as soon as Christianitj^was embraced 
by sofiie of the chief tribes and sovereigns of the 
island, the ancient British Christians started up, 
and told of the former faith of the people. 
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And from this time no jountry in Christendom, 
perhajjs, more abounded in religious buildings and 
endowments. Churches, hospitals, monasteries, 
and schools, rose all over the land. Men and 
women devoted themselves to the serviie of God 
in the manner they deemed most entire and 
earnest. 

The people themselves, of course, received their 
knowledge of religion from the teachings of the 
clergy; all that could be known of the life of our 
Saviour, and of his commands, was in the hands 
of churchmen. They alone could read; they 
alone had the written gospels ; from them alone 
could light be obbiined ; and great was^the debt 
of gratitude which the nation owed to the Church 
and her ministers. But, as a child when growing 
up learns more and more to desire the power of 
reading and thinking for hipaself, so, when a savage 
people passes from its infant state to maturity, ^it 
would fain go for itself to the fountain of know- 
ledge at ^hich its teachers have drunk, and receive 
the pure waters of the Gospel as they flow fresh 
from the source. 

Nor did the Church’s first teachers discourage 
the people. They founded schools ; they taught 
them, as far as they could ; and, if they erred in 
some of their teachings, it was, in many cases, 
because they had no means of knowing better. 
Another long time passed away, and among these 
dark people^ Anglo-Saxons as we now call them, 
there rose up a king of great ability and much 
worth, whose name is very dear to the EnglisL 
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It must have been about this time, that Alfred 
forgot his duty to his country for a space ; that he 
grew tired of struggling against the Danes, and 
gave himself up to pleasure and indolence; so 
tliat his subjects lost their confidence in him, and 
deserted him, yielding tamely to their enemies. 

But the king had a kind and faithful friend, 
who was as a fathcf to him, and who rebuked and 
reasoned with him ; and his words touched Alfred’s 
heart to the very quick, and awoke his sleeping 
oonscience. * 

And he had yet a better teaclier : sorrow, heavy 
sorrow, came upon him. He found himself on a 
sudden ejeserted by his people, and saw the whole 
land conquered by the Danes ; so that his only 
means of safety was in putting on the dress of a 
peasant, and hiding himself in a wild part of the 
country in the house of a herdsman. 

Ho dared ♦not make known his rank to this 
poor herdsman, lest he should be tempted to 
betray him; but offering to do any work that 
was required for his host, he remained living as a 
servant for some time in this obscure place. 

On one occasion the herdsman's wife desired 
him to attend to some cakes which were baking 
at the lire, while she was absent from the cottage : 
but Alfred, whose thoughts were always busy 
about his country and his own sad fate, forgot 
her orders, and let the cakes bum. 

When the good woman came in, «he was very 
angry, and c^led him many hard names. But 
Alfred allowed he had deserved her rebuke, and 
took it all with a patient heart. 
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Probably, at this time^it was that, reflecting on 
what liad been amiss m his past conduct, he 
considered how he might make himself more fit 
to be the king of his people, if ever it pleased 
God to try him once more. And he•^cas tried, 
and not found wanting. After a considerable time 
had passed, bands of his friends collected here and 
there, and attacked the Dan^ at different points. 

They were able to do this with the more chance 
of success, because the Danes had disgusted the 
English beyond endurance by their cruelties, and 
because now, fancying themselves everywhere con- 
querors, they were become very cfireless. 

Having succeeded in one or two sr^alj enter- 
prises, Alfred’s friends came to tell him of their 
hopes ; and he, being fully prepared to deliver his 
people from their cruel foes, determined to take 
the risk upon himself of going into the very 
midst of the Danish camp, that he might see how 
it could best be attacked. 

He put on the dress of a harper, and went 
with his harp near the camp, playing on his 
instrument in such a manner as greatly to delight 
the Danes, who were great lovers of music, and 
held the harper’s art in high honour. 

They invited Alfred into the camp, and men 
took him to the tent of their prince, Gu thrum, 
with whom he remained some few days, making 
his remarks upon the camp, and the state of 
defence in which the Danes appeared to be. 

A.D. 87 8. — ^When he had made himself master 
of their counsels, he returned to his people, and 
assembled as privately as possible an army of his 
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Fron^ this time all we know of Alfred is good. 
Henceforth he gave up all his time and thoughts 
to the advantage of his subjects. He spared no pains 
to make them good, and prosperous, and happy. 

He wrote books for them ; he founded schools ; 
he made wise and just laws ; he set them an ex- 
aniple of industry, dividing his time into three 
portions : one for sleep and necessary refreshment, 
another for public business, and another for study 
and devotion. 

He also set his friends and childreE a delightful 
exampleiof patience and even cheerfulness under 
bodily suffering; for, during the space of many 
years, Alfred’s life was only one “ long disease^ 
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and his fits of severe pain^were very dreadful and 
frequent. 

But no sooner did they abate, than he turned 
with a faithful heart to his great object, the good 
of his people ; and when he lay upon ids dying 
bed, and could do no more, he called his son to 
him, and gave him the best advice. 

pray thee, my son,” saj|i he, “be a father 
and friend to thy people. Be thou the children’s 
father, and the widow’s friend. Comfort thou the 
poor, and shelter the weak; and, with all thy 
might, right that which is wrong. And, son, 
govern thyself by law; then shall the Lord love 
thee, and God, above all things, be thj rpward. 
Call thou upon Him to advise thee in all thy need, 
and so shall He help thee the better to compass 
that which thou wouldest.” 

So good King Alfred spoke, and so he lived and 
died; not aged, but worn with suffering. The 
nation mourned for him as childi*en mourn for a 
tender father: and Englishmen have long had 
cause to bless the name of Alfred. 

He reigned nearly thirty years, coming to the 
throne when he was in his twenty-second year, 
and dying at the age of fifty-two. The year of 
his death was the year of our Lord 901. 

We will pass over the reign of his son Edward, 
which occupied twenty-four years, and turn to 
that of his grandson. 
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ATHELSTAN. 925-941. 

There was one of Alfred’s 
grandsons, whose name was 
Atlielstan. lie was but a little 
boy of eight years old when 
Alfred died ; but Alfred was 
fonder of him than of any other 
of his grandchildren. 

He was a fair, pleasantdook- 
ing child, with bright eyes, and 
golden hair; and when he was 
sa^on^ouih. Quly SIX yeui’s old, his grand- 
father made him a knight : he had a purple robe 
j)ut upon him ; a sword in a golden sheath was 
hung at his side ; and his belt was studded with 
jewels. 

And little Athelstan was always at his grand- 
father’s side : and when King Alfred was in pain, 
he it was who used to sit by him, and prattle to 
him, or wipe the cold sweat from his forehead. 

And his aunt, Ethelfleda, who was Alfred’s 
favourite daughter, and was reckoned “the wisest 
lady in England,” used to share his watchings ; 
and when King Alfred was gone, she taught 
Athelstan all she knew. 

When tlie boy was old enough to travel, he 
went abroad to see other countries. One of his 
father’s captains went out to make u voyage of 
discovery in the Northern Ocean ; and either therij 
or at some other time, Athelstan visited King 
Harold of Norway. Though the sea kin^ who 
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were sent from Norway and Denmark were a for- 
midable race, living only by plunder and war, 
those remaining at homo were less warlike ; and 
King Harold was desirous that his own eldest son, 
who was to rule over Norway at his death, should 
learn some of the useful arts which were known in 
England, and which had not yet found their way 
into Norway. 

King Harold, like the rest of his people, being 
a Heathen, had no wish that his son should be a 
Christian ; but yet thought he might learn many 
useful things from the Saxons. They were skilful 
in working in metals, in building, and in music. 
Their laws .w%re good. They could write and read ; 
and King Harold had great respect for th^e won- 
derful an^ mystical arts. 

When yiciung Athelstan, then, arrived at Norway, 
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Harold paid him every possible attention; and 
made him promise, that whenever he should 
be king of England, he would receive Harold’s 
little son, Haco, at his court, and would be like a 
father t(^ him, and teach him every thing worth 
his learning. 

A.D. 925. — In due time King Edward of Eng- 
land died ; and Athelstan succeeded ; and, as soon 
as he was fairly seated on the throne, messengers 
came from King Harold, reminding him of his 
promise, and bringing him, as a present, a beauti- 
ful ship, built in Norway, for the Northmen w^ere 
skilled in ship-building. 



A AortPap Ship. 


You may fancy these rude and savage-looking 
warriors delivering their message to King Athel- 
stan, who, though a brave man himself, was also 
fond ofe study, and courteous and gentle in his 
manners. 

He willingly promised to receive young Haco 
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whcncvei: hu father thought proper to scud him, 
and bestowed upon Harold, in return for the ship, 
a hue sword, the handle of which was adorned 
with precious stones. 

In due time young Haco came. He ^ias a vcr}^ 
amiable, afrectionate youth, and had gained tlie 
name of ‘‘Haco the Good,” in his own land. He 
was, of course, quite ignorant oj Christianity. He 
had a high opinion of the courage and mtinliness 
of the Northmen; and it could not have been veiy" 
pleasant for him to find how ill they were thought 
of in England: for all the j)eople of England held 
them in abhorrence ; and many wondered at king 
Athelstan receiving the son of a Northm^n^t his 
palace. 

But Athelstan did not regard this. He was a 
kind-hearted man and a good king; and at this 
very time had under liis care two other young 
princes, whom he instructed and guided as far as 
lie could in the right way. 

Athelstan and all his court were Christians. 
Their faith, indeed, was mixed with many super- 
stitious notions and practices. But large portions 
of the Bible had been translated into the Saxon 
tongue, and the king and the leai'ned people of 
the land could also read the Scriptures in Latin. 
They knew the character of our blessed Lord : 
how hoh% how meek, how pure He was; and far 
as they were from copying Him faithfully, all this 
light had not been given them in vain. 

^Vhen Haco came to England, there was, of 
course, a great deal to excite his wonder. He 
was greatly astonished wlien he first arrived, at 
c 
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the sight of so many men and women in singular 
habits, dwelling by thethselves in large buildings, 
and spending their time in attending to the sick, 
feeding the hungry, singing psalms, saying prayers, 
and ocoaeionally writing crooked characters on 
large skins of parchment or vellum. 



A Saxon Abbot and Arekbuhop, 


By degrees he learned what they were, and 
what they taught. King Athelstan wished him 
to be a Chnstian, and took much pains to have 
him instructed by the monks; but there were 
many among the people, who, instead of com])as- 
sionating the ignorance of heathens, were very 
severe towards them, and would scarcely look upon 
them with any kindness. 

But Ilaco, not being taught by any but gentle 
and kkid instnictors, learned to think well of 
Christians; and in time he became a Christian 
himself: and when lie went back to his native 
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land, he strove with all^his might to lead his 
subjects to be Christians also. 

During Athelstan’s reign, the nation was se- 
veral times troubled by the Danes, who sent large 
armies into the country, and did greifb damage 
there. On one of these occasions, Anlaf, the 
Danish king, came with an army of his subjects, 
and put the Saxons into grea^ peril. 

Athelstan marched forward to meet them. 
One night, when the two armies were encamped 
within view of one another, there came a harper 
to the English camp, and King Athelstan was 
pleased with his music, and gave him money. 

When ho had left the camp, a soldier* chanced 
to follow him, and saw him throwaway the king’s 
money. This convinced the soldier that he was 
an enemy. He watched him more closely, and 
perceived that it was Anlaf himself, the Danish 
king. 

Now, this soldier had once received a kindness 
fi’om Anlaf, and he could not bear to betray him ; 
so, waiting till he was in safety, he then went to 
Athelstan, and told hiin the discovery he had 
made. 

All the officers of Athelstan were very angry 
with the poor soldier for having let Anlaf escai)e ; 
but the king commended the man, and said ho 
had but done his duty in not forgetting a benefit. 

The Saxon kings had their* palace in London ; 
but they chiefty lived at Winchester. Alfred the 
Great had there built a monastery, where Bis own 
body was interred, and also that of his queen, 
and their son Edward ; and only about seventy 
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years ago a stone was discovered in the ground 
where this monastery stood, with the words 
Alfred upon it in Saxon characters. 

Winchester was a strong-built town: it was 
walled rc%nd, arid the only entrances were by 
four heavy stone gates. Ileyond the walls were 
very deep ditches, except on one side, where the 
river Itchin formed the defence. 


SAXON MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

• « 

The Saxons were accustomed to indulge in 
very heavy eating, to live a great deal u])oii pork, 
and also upon eels and fish of different kinds, 
and they drank ale and mead in large quantities. 

Their tables were served in a rude fashion. 
Hero and there a knife for royal guests, who sat 
at the raised table above the rest; these guests 
had also silver cups and fine wheaten bread : but, 
lower down in the hall, each person furnished his 
owm knife ; the bread was black, and the drink 
very inferior. While they sat at dinner, gleemen 
or minstrels played on their harps, or sang songs 
to the company. 

The houses of the king and the very giuat 
men had the luxury of glass windows, and were, 
besides, built of brick or stone ; bull they had not 
now, n5r for long after this time, any other floor 
than the bare ground, trodden and beaten hard 
and strewed with rushes. In the king’s palace 
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the rushes were changed more frequently, of 
course ; but even in the Rouses of the noblemen, 
they remained till the dirt and smell were wy 
offensive. 

The walls of the king’s private room«vere hung 
with a kind of tapestry, worked by the ladies of 
the court, for the Saxon women were the best 
workwomen in the world, aij^d their dresses and 
the king’s and priests garments were often richly 
embroidered by their hands. 

The king’s bed was boarded at the head and 
feet, and had sometimes a single curtain hung 
from the side farthest from 'the wall ; the pillows 
were of straw, and also the bed; therg was one 
sheet, and a coverlet of bear’s skin. 

As for the poor peasants, their beds were of 
leaves or rushes; glass being dear, they had either 
no window at all, or a small aperture screened 
with horn, scraped very thin, so as to admit some 
light to their houses; they had no chimneys, and 
the smoke of their fires either made its way through 
a hole in the roof or at the door. 

Their general dress was a linen or woollen tunic, 
something like a labourer’s frock, fastened with a 
belt round the middle ; and this was made of finer 
or coarser fabric, and ornamented or not, accord- 
ing to the rank of the wearer : over it was thrown 
a short cloak. 

They wore drawers reaching half-way down the 
thigh, and <Btockings or buskins meeting them. 
The poorest people, however, were nearly bare- 
legged ; but all seem to have worn shoes. 

It i^ worth noticing, that the punishment of 
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death was not in use at the time of Athelstan. 
Offenders were tried hy jury; and there were 
fii^B in money, or servitude, or branding, or the 
loss of members, according to the offence ; but it 
was not fjjl the reign of Edmund, one of Athel- 
Btan’s successors, that a law was made, proclaiming 
that when gangs of robbers were made prisoners, 
the oldest among Jhem should be hung on a 
gallows. 

Athelstan died in the year of our Lord 941. 
We pass over a period in which there was nothing 
very remarkable, and come to 

• THE DANISH PEKIOD. 

(about twenty-nine tears.) 

There was no very strict law of succession in 
Saxon times. In many cases the elder son of the 
deceased king was set aside in favour of a brother, 
or even of a cousin, if of ripe age. Thus, though 
Ethelred (the last but one of the Saxon kings 
before the Danish conquest) left older sons, they 
were set aside in favour of Edmund Ironside. 

This king Edmund was a brave and daring 
man, and, ashamed of the yoke which the Danes, 
ever restless and eager to get possession of 
England, imposed on his people, he challenged the 
Danish king, Canute, to single combat, that thus 
their disputes might be settled once for all. 

This proposal Canute declined, but offered, in- 
stead, to leave Aalf the kingdom in peace, if 
Edmund would yield him other hal£ A 
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treaty was accordingly prepared and well nigh 
agreed on, w'hen Edmrnid died, and Canute, 
warlike and powerful, succeeded to the whole^ 
A.D. 101 G, though Ethelred’s sons were still living. 

It was not without tyranny and sorn^ cruelty, 
however, that he was established. Spite of his 
promises to the Saxon chiefs, he began by 
banishing and putting to death several of them, 
whose power ho dreaded, — and he sent away 
Ethclred’s two young sons, whose mother Emma 
he married, and by whom he had himself 'a 
son. 

When Canute beheld himself at length firmly 
seated on the throne of England, (Den^iaj'k and 
Norway being also under his dominion,) he laid 
aside much of the terrors of his name and cha- 
racter, and we have in him the rare sight of a 
fierce conqueror tamed and rendered gentle by 
victory. Though strict in his rule, and too ex- 
acting of money and treasure, he certainly made 
himself beloved. He was cheerful, frank, and 
familiar to allj he loved the ancient songs and 
ballads of the country, and this rendered him 
popular. He was devout also, as a Christian of 
those times esteemed devotion. He went as a 
pilgrim to Rome, visiting all the most celebrated 
shrines by the way, and leaving rich gifts; for 
payment of which, however, his people were after- 
wards rather severely taxed. 

He had Ijie justice to decree his own punish- 
ment, when he had broken a law of ins own 
making ; and the following anecdote is related by 
numerous historians 




Canvif at the Sfa. 


They spoke to him of his power, and said that 
nothing could resist him. 

The king heard them quietly, and made no 
reply. The tide was fast coming in, and every 
wave approached nearer to Canute’s seat: the 
water at last washed over his feet. 

‘‘Thou art under my dominion,” then said he 
to the ocean: "this is my land; approach no 
farther, nor dare to wet thy sovereigci’s feet.’’ 

The courtiers stood around, wondering, till the 
waves were so high that it was no longer safe to 
retain their position ; and then the king, with a 
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stern voice, bade tlieiu nc^ver more dare to offer 
horiiiige to him 'which was due to God only. 

After a period of nineteen years, Canute died, 
and a period of anarchy again ensued. His son, 
Hardicanute, whose mother was Elmma,»«\ddow of 
Ethel red the Saxon king, was certainly his own 
immediate heir j but much room remained for 
dispute. Canute had two otl^r sons, Sweyn and 
Hiii*old, of illegitimate birth, but powerful wamors. 
One of these (Sweyn) claimed Norway as his 
own ; and, by the late king’s desire, llaiDld was to 
have England, while Hardicanute was to possess 
only Denmark. 

Great was the discontent in England sf)me of 
the old Saxon nobles preferred Hardicanute, be- 
cause, though his father wm a Dane, and his mother 
Emma a Norman, she had been before married to 
a Saxon, and was supposed to be partial to that 
line. It was not so, however ; she cared not for 
her elder-born children, the sons of Ethclred; 
she was very aiigiy with Edward, the eldest of 
them, when he landed in Kent, endeavouriug to 
raise up a party in his own favour; and she 
laboured only for the triumph of Canute’s son, 
her youngest-born, Hardicanute : and thus fight- 
ing and urging others to war against them, she 
succeeded in procuring the banishment of the 
two Saxon sons, Edward and Alfred, and even, as 
report said, the mm-dcr of the latter. 

But it waf Harold (surnamed Harefoot) who 
for some time kept the chief power in Hligland, 
and not till after his death, did Hardicanute suc- 
ceed to the thrrne : that throne, however, he kept 
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till his own death, which occurred a little less 
than two years afterwards, and opened the way 
for the return of the Saxon race, in the person of 
Emma’s and Ethelrcd’s son, who is thenceforth 
known bjtthe name of 

EDWAED THE CONFESSOR. 

1042— 1066. 

This Edward was now more than forty years 
of age : he was in England at the time of Hai’di- 
canute’s death, having been recalled and well 
treated fey the Danish king; but long years 
passed in the court of Normandy had given him 
foreign tastes, which were not agreeable, as it 
proved, to his Saxon people. Yet before this was 
known, nearly all the powerM Saxon nobles, with 
one accord, rejoiced in having once more on the 
throne a king of their own race. 

The proudest and mightiest of these was Earl 
Godwin, great in arms and in possessions ; to 
him Edward probably owed the strongest support 
he received, and perhaps it was in gratitude for 
this that he married the stout earl’s daughter, 
Editha, who was a beautiful creature, beloved by 
all, except, unhappily, by Edward himself, who, 
perhaps angry at Godwin’s attempting to force 
on the marriage for his own ambition’s sake, 
would never treat her with kindness. She was 
likenedoto a rose springing from a thorny stem ; 
the poor and the rich honoured her. Neverthe- 
less, Edward was ever harsh towards her, and 
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banished liGi.* early to a monastery, where she 
remained during nearly all liis reign. 

This is not the only instance of his harshness : 
he had never forgiven his mother, Emma, for 
favouring Hardicanute. He seized her p^pperty; 
he threatened, if he did not perform his threaten- 
ings, to subject her to the ordeal of walking over 
red-hot ploughshares with nak^d feet, which was 
one of the modes by which innocence or guilt was 
tried in Saxon times, when men thought that 
Providence whould surely lead the innocent un- 
harmed through fire and through flood, and that 
if they perished, their guilt was proved. 

The reign of Edward had many troub^s*; his 
nobles were too strong for the condition of sub- 
jects, and they were opposed, not to the king only, 
but to the foreign warriors whom ho loved and 
protected. Great was the strife between them*, 
but the victory was on the side of Edward, who 
for some long time banished Earl Godwin and his 
sons : and it was during this period that Edward 
did that which prepared the way for an event 
of which you are soon to hear — namely, the 
Norman Conquest 

What Edward did, was to invite as his guest 
Duke William of Normandy, a most ambitious, 
artful, and able man, young in years, but old in 
renown. He came with a splendid retinue, a 
welcome and privileged guest. He won Edward’s 
heart, and wastthought to have gained over many 
of the people besides the king. • 

Whether Edward, who had no child, promised 
to make him his heir, cannot be known, though 
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William proclaimed it as a fact afterwards. But 
the visit added to tlie*Normaii power in England, 
while it also much increased the discontent of the 
Saxons, who pined after Earl Godwin and their 
favouriV3 banished nobles. 

Great ill-wdll did Edward gain for his jmr- 
tiality ; and when Earl Godwin once again ap- 
peared and in anjis, claiming his own fair estates 
which the king had pillaged, the Saxons flocked 
to his standard. 

Then, once again, w'as the sovereign forced to 
bend to the power of this great man, who called 
together a Saxon parliament, which with one voice 
])ronDunced him innocent, and took off his 
sentence of outlawry. Then were many of the 
proud foreigners sent away to their homes, and 
the Saxon laws revised and re-established ; while 
the poor Editha was for a while replaced on her 
throne as a blameless wife and queen. 

It seems stmiige, that after all the provocations 
King Edward had given to his people, they loved 
him, and, long after, looked back to his reign 
with fond delight ; but this may be accounted 
for by their just value for his Laws. 

These were carefully compiled from the statutes 
of Alfred and Athelstan ; and the king had the 
credit of a strong desire to make them just and 
merciful to his people. He could not bear to 
oppress tliem by any severe enactments or heavy 
taxes, and carcd for their good,* so far as his 
judgment allowed, in all ways. 

It is a I’emarkable circumstance, that West- 
minster Abbey, which he had rebuilt from the 
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foundation, Wiis but just completed, and that the 
tomb prepared for liim tlufre was only ready the 
day of his death; which took place on tlie .Otli of 
January, 1066, in the 65th year of his age, and 
about the 24th year of his actual reign. , 


EVENTS IMMEDIATELY BEFORE THE 
CONQUEST. 

Godwin the Earl was no more. He died not 
very long after liis return to ])ower, soinewlierc 
about the year 1053; but he left powerfuf sons — 
and among them was none to compai'e with 
Harold. 

During the ten years after Godwin’s death, 
Harold had been growing in tlie love and esteem 
of tlie English. It seemed that there was no other 
in the kingdom comparable to him in character 
for general justice, for high qualities fitting him 
to govern, and for general suitableness by birth 
and training for the English throne. 

Edward was childless, and though there were 
other claimants, none were known or esteemed. 
The chief of these was a boy of weak mind. 
Wlierefore it seemed to be impossible to think of 
any ruler but Harold, and all eyes turned to 
him. ^ 

But it remained then, as now, doubtful Tjdiether 
the old king himself favoured him; and the 
belief of Duke William’s artful schemes was strong 
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in men’s minds. Even the Normans in England, 
many of them at least, preferred Harold ; and on 
Edward’s death he was elected almost without an 
opposer. His* great antagonist, William, however, 
had a told upon him, which in those days was 
very powerful. Some years before King Edward 
died, Harold had paid a visit to Normandy. He 
did not go there out of curiosity merely, but in 
order to plead witli Duke William for the release 
of one of his brothers and of a nephew, whom the 
duke had unjustly detained as hostages. 

It was soon seen that he was himself in danger. 
The duke let him understand that all three were 
captive^ and that none should bo released with- 
out a promise to help him to the English throne 
when Edward should be no more. 

Harold was not a deceitful man, — ^he seems to 
have been in general manly and true. But, on 
this occasion, his feiu^ for the lives of his brothers 
and nephew, and for himself, overcame his inte- 
gi'ity, and ho did promise what he hardly could 
have meant to perform. He promised too, not 
by words only, but by a solemn oath, pronounced 
while ])lacing his hand on a chest which contained 
the relics of Norman saints. 

Always did Harold protest that he knew not 
what the chest contained, nor how sacred was the 
oath j, for indeed the men of Christendom in those 
days were more appalled at the idea of unfaith- 
fulness to the dead than a breach qf timtli to the 
living > and gi'eat was Harold’s distress when he 
was told what witnesses he had called on to hear 
his oath. 
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But when returned to England, when the 
people called him to be •their king, when the 
nation wanted his arm to guard it, and when the 
priests of his country absolved him from the obli- 
gation to observe his oath, he put ijpide the 
thoughts of it, and resolved if ho could not recall 
tlie past to make the best use of the future. The 
same ideas which made the relics so terrible, made 
the priest’s absolution mighty lioo. 

But still, William the Norman pleaded against 
him for his breach of promise, and many were the 
churchmen who sided with him ; so that Harold 
felt the tlirone totter beneath him, and daily ex- 
pected the great contest which was to come^ 


THE NOKMAN CONQUEST. 

BATTLE OF HASTINGS. — SEPT. 10G6. 

And now we come to that event which made 
such changes, both for good and for evil, in the 
fate of “England and its people,” that it may be 
said, nothing before it, excepting the introduction 
of Christianity, had been of anything like the 
same importance. 

This event was the Conquest of England by 
the Normans. 

Yet it is i^t to be supposed that the gaining 
of a great battle, or the passing of a cro^n from 
one race to another, was The Conquest : it began, 
no doubt, when William of Normandy won the 
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battle of Hastings; buf many^lirs passed away 
before Norman and Silxon became as one people — 
before the languages, the laws, the manners, the 
characters of the two races became blended. 

We CQ^ll this period, however, the Norman Con- 
quest : because then, that which even now roinains 
witi) us first began to be — ^and how it was, is what 
we must go on to say. 

Harold, ‘‘the laSt of tlie Saxon kings,” I have 
always thought deserved a far better fate. His 
short reign cd* a few months was not sufficient to 
show what he would have been as a king; but 
from the love he inspired, and his fine and knightly 
properties, be seems to have been one who, in 
l>etter times, would have proved himself such a 
sovereign {is the English wanted. 

“He showed himself j)ious, humble, and affable, 
and spared no fatigue, by land or by sea, for the 
defence of his country.”* 

But a terrible storm was gathering, and ready 
to bieak upon him. l)uke William, as skilful in 
peace as in war, though much opposed by his own 
’Norman subjects, who did not at all wisli to invade 
England, compassed his point by attacking every 
great Norman noble separately. He promised to 
each one .'iches,and honours, and lands in England ; 
he displa^'Cd the glories of conquest before the 
eyes of each, and so at length gained all to his side. 

Each man among them agreed to bring pre- 
sents, towards fui’nishing out the invading army. 
The pigests brought gold and silver, merchants 
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brought goods,' lal^ers^^corn others sent their 
men-servants to serve as •soldiers. So, by these 
means, a large army and fleet were equipped. 

William’s most powerful ally, however, was the 
pope, who, persuaded by him, issued a b;ill, justi- 
fying the invasion, proclaiming Harold a blas- 
phemous promise-breaker, and also sent him a 
banner consecrated by himself. William gained 
this mighty aid by a promise to the pope of paying 
an annual tribute if his expedition were successful. 

Thus aided, and made very powerful, Duke 
William embarked his troops; but, for a whole 
month, contrary winds prevented his vessels from 
sailing : and during that time. King Harold had 
quelled a dangerous insurrection in Engliind. At 
length the weather cleared up, and the duke 
sailed from St. Valery, a port on the Norman 
coast, near Dieppe, and landed on the 28th of Se23t. 
10 GO, at -a place called Bulverhithe in Pevensey 
Bay. F rom thence the army marched to Hastings. 

Harold was then at York. The journey was 
long, but he was quick and decided, and marched 
direct to London ; and thence, as quickly as he 
could, into Sussex to confront his enemy. He had 
hardly arrived at Battle, within sight of the 
Normans, when William sent him a herald, desir- 
ing him to make his choice of three things: 
fii'st, to resign his crown; secoqjily, to submit 
to the pope’s decision ; or, thirdly, to decide the 
whole by single combat. But to none of these 
things would Harold consent, and both* armies 
prepared for battle. 

And now came to Harold his own brother 
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Gurth, the same who so long been a hostage 
in Normandy, and very earnestly did he pray 
Harold not to head the battle himself; for, said 
he, ^'To us, who have sworn nothing, this war is 
proper a^d just, for we defend our country ; leave 
uSj then, 0 Harold, to fight this battle : if we are 
forced to retreat, thou wilt succour us ; and if we 
die, thou wilt avcn(jc us.’* 

Thus lovingly did he entreat; but Hai’old 
would not hear him; for, siiid he, “How can 
I stand apart, while thou and others risk life ana 
limb for mo?” 

The night before the battle was not passed alike 
by th(? Vvo armies ; for the Saxons revelled and 
sang their national songs, while William, sending 
his priests into the Norman camp with thoi)opo’s 
bull, and representing the war as a Holy War, so 
wrought on his soldiers that the hours were spent 
in fasting and prayer, and solemn rece])tion of 
the Holy Sacrament, “even by thousands at one 
time.” And well did the crafty duke know how 
to turn the noblest things to his purposes. This 
stern devotion of the Normans kept them sober 
and ready; while the Saxon people had slipped 
from their national songs and encouraging ha- 
rangues, into indulgence and drunkenness, and 
thus they began amiss. 

It was Saturday, the 14th of October, when 
the battle commenced, and it lasted nine hours, 
but in the evening the Saxons bbgan to give 
way; — f hough the Normans themselves praised 
their valour ; and though Harold, and his brothers, 
as brave as he, kept their ground to the last, 
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an arrow from an unknown hand striking the 
Saxon king in the eye, lie fell dead on the field 
amid many slain, — and from that time William 
of Normandy was Conqueror and King of 
England. 


iEornttins. 



WILLIAM I. 10G6— 1087. 

William was an usurper, and his followers were 
giT'ody : — so it could not but bo that the people 
of England suficred much and long. It was true, 
that there were many Normans already in the 
country, an^ that the fashions of the foreigners 
were much adopted; but the lower orders, the 
real Saxons, were averse to these, and some of the 
Saxon nobles and priests remained deeply attached 
to their own customs. 
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King William had ajiifficult course to steer; 
for, on the one hand, he was surrounded by fierce 
Norman barons and knights, who had followed him 
to England for the sake of what could be gained 
there ; anfl who were so powerful in themselves, 
that king William trembled on the throne for fear 
of them. And on the other hand, there were the 
English, or Saxons, ^ftho found themselves stripped 
of their fiimily estates, and of all the honours they 
had been used to enjoy ; and seeing the greediness 
of the Normans, these felt themselves much ag- 
grieved, and were continually disposed to break 
out into rebellion. 

^^It w?i% natural that the king should be more 
partial to his own people than to the conquered 
nation ; natural, too, that the English should be 
jcixlous and impatient of the tyranny of their 
masters; but, at first, William endeavomed to 
steer a just course among them. 

After a very little while, however, we find 
that ho gave way to his Normans; and the 
history of the poor English from this period, 
and for several succeeding reigns, was a melan- 
choly one. 

Not merely did the king put his nobles into all 
the best of the estates of the Saxons, and allow 
them to build castles, where they ruled like so 
many little kings over all the people round them, 
but he sent over to Normandy for Norman priests, 
and turned many of the Saxon monkfe and bishops 
out of tfteir offices to make way for them. 

This grieved the people extremely. The Nor- 
man priests had, many of them, been accustomed 
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to go to war like cor^jmoii soldiers, and they 
t3Taniiized over the Saxons terribly. 

Among other instances of this, there was at 
Croyland, in Lincolnshire, an old and very cqjc- 
brated monastery, where, in former •times, the 
Saxon abbots and monks had lived in great state, 
and where they had often afforded shelter and 
hospitality to the poor and (distressed. 

And a smaller religious dwelling belonging to 
this monastery had been built at some little dis- 
tance from it ; and, unfortunately, very near was 
the dwelling of a great Norman follower of King 
William, named Ives Tailbois. 

This nobleman wanted to get posses^ipTi of 
monks’ dwelling, and to bring over some Normans 
to occupy their place. 

The monks, however, were so peaceable, that 
it was difficult to find just cause of oflence. They 
always took care to approach him with the great- 
est respect, bending one knee to the earth as they 
spoke ; they would not retort upon the noble 
when he spoke sharply to them. 

But, when they found that he let loose his dogs 
upon them and their poultry and sheep, and 
killed and maimed their cattle, they quietly 
packed up all their books, their vestments, and 
vessels, and banished themselves from their own 
house and dwelling. 

It was the king’s wish to do away with the 
English or Saxon language as much as possible; 
and he consequently caused all the lawjjJ and all 
the different public papers, to be written in Nor- . 
man-French ; and his bishops seized all the copies 
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they could find of the ^^riptures and of religious 
books which were written in Saxon ; and caused 
the prayers and service to be performed in the 
Latin tongue, which none of tiie common people, 
nor even ftie nobles, understood. 

And the king set on foot schools for the people, 
and ordered that nothing but French or Latin 
should be taught in«these schools, that the middle 
classes might the sooner forget their native tongue. 

But yet, with all this, and though a sort of 
Norman-French was written and spoken for a 
great many years by the better classes in England, 
it is curious to find how much more of the Saxon 
jiKgyn our tongue now than of the French. 
For instance, out of sixty-nine words which make 
up the Lord’s Prayer, there arc only five words 
which arc not Saxon. 

Among other acts of William the Conqueror 
which occasioned much suffering, was his laying 
waste large tracts of land, and converting them 
into forests. Here the deer were reared, and here 
no Englishman was allowed to enter, under very 
heavy penalties. 

The Normans were all fond of the chace : and 
in order to obtain game, and room for the exercise 
of their sports, they made no scruple of turning 
the poor out of their houses and lands ; and if one 
of the English ventured to shoot at a stray deer, 
he was either put to death, or sentenced to lose 
an eye or a hand. ‘ 

The English were not allowed to have arms in 
their houses; and they were obliged to put out 
their fires and lights at the sound of the curfew- 
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bell, about eight o’clock in the evening. This 
was not an uncommon law in France and other 
parts of Europe at that time, and it had been 
used in England long before ; but it was always 
unpopular among the people. • 

William the Conqueror was not a happy man. 
He looked round him, and saw none in whom 
he might trust : the Norman with their castles 
and large bands of armed followers — the injured 
Saxons with their angry feelings, and the remem- 
brance of their forefathers’ glory — and his own 
children also — all conspired to vex and distress 
him. 

For William had three sons, Robert, gad Wil- 
liam Rufus, and Henry ; and from their very Bo^ 
hood these were all inclined to quarrel with one 
another. Robert was a bold and brave boy, and 
had some generosity ; he accused his brothers of 
setting his father against him, and this, whether 
true or not, was resented by them. 

One day, partly in spite and partly in frolic, 
William and Henry took it into their heads to 
throw water over Robert, as he was passing through 
a court in the castle. The prince flew into a pas- 
sion, and ‘drawing his sword, ran up stairs to be 
revenged ; and had it not been for the exertions 
of the servants, and even of the king himself, he 
would certainly have committed some terrible act 
of vengeance on the spot. 

Nothing cDuld prevail on him to remain under 
the same roof with his brothers ; but he #R^ent off 
that very night to the city of Rouen. 

From this time Robert went to war with William 
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and Henry, and even wjth his fiither, for tlje pos- 
session of Nonnamly, which King William had 
left when he came to conquer England : and a 
great many of the Normans, and also the King of 
France, assisted him, and proclaimed Robert Duke 
of Normandy. 

But King William would not submit thus to lose 
his ancient dukedoiii, though it might bo to a son ; 
and as he had brought over Normans to conquer 
England, so now he earned back English to con- 
quer Normandy. 

The armour which was worn in those days co- 
vered the body all over ; even the fac^ was only 
^^rtialljiiSocn ; and when King William met his son 
Itobert in battle, neither of them knew the other. 

And Robert, being young and strong, attacked 
his father with such violence, that he was in great 
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danger. He was wounded in the hand ; his horse 
fell from under him ; and the prince was just lifting 
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Up his hand to strike off lijis head, when William 
called out, and Eobort knew his father’s voice. 

Then this passionate young man was so shocked 
at the thought of the crime ho had been about to 
commit, that he leaped off his hoi*so anfl threw 
himself on his knees, entreating his father to 
forgive him. 

The old king wept, and tool# him to his arms, 
and all the soldiers saw that the father and son 
• were reconciled that day. 

There is still in existence at the town of Bayeux 
in Normandy, a very curious piece of needlework, 
called the J^iyeux tapestry. It is two liundred 
and twelve feet in length, and is workecWin 
loured worsteds, like a sampler. 

It is generally supposed to have been worked 
by William the CoiKiucror’s wife, Matilda; but, 
at any rate, it must have been worked not much 
later than the conquest of England. 

It is a sort of picture history, and the object of 
it was to show forth all the events of the con- 
quest : and we find there King Harold promising 
William to give up his claim to England; and 
then the Conqueror’s coming over with his army ; 
and the battle of Hastings, tkc. ; all worked in 
worsted. 

It is curious to look at this piece of workman- 
ship, now more than seven hundred years old ; 
and to see by it the dresses, the armour, <fec. of 
our ancestors.* 

There we see the liauherh, that curiou^ tunic 
made of steel rings, which for a long time was 
manufactured with more or less fineness for the 
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soldiers of those days ^ sometimes the whole body 
glittered over with lozenges or diamonds of steel, 
which were woven in with the rings. 

Then each warrior earned his shield upon his 
arm, anri on the sliicld was generally some figure 
or motto, which was peculiar to himself or his 
family. Sometimes it was a lion, sometimes a 
dragon, sometimes a hart; all according to the 
wearer’s fancy ; but it was reckoned a great dis- 
grace for a warrior to lose his shield. They 
were, at this time, much about the shape of a 
boy’s kite. 

The Normans made great use of bows and 
which were unknown to the Saxons; and 
these weapons, in their hands, were the most fatal 
in combat of any known before the invention of 
gunpowder. 

War is always a horrible and dreadful calamity ; 
but in those times it was a far worse evil than 
now; men then fought hand to hand; and the 
contest was often gained more by main strength 
than by skilh 
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WILLIAM RUFUS, OR WILLIAM IL 
1087—1100. 

Rufus is the Latin word for red ; and the 
colour of William the Second’s hair being rod, 
gained him the name. 

William the Conqueror, having reigned in Eng- 
land twenty years, died in the year 1087 ; and 
having in his will given Normandy to his eldest 
son Robert, he afterwards bestowed England 
upon William, the second son ; while Henry, the 
third son, had some of his father’s own private 
treasures left to him, but found it very difficult 
to get possession of them wliile William Rufus 
lived. 

The Norman barons were not at all pleased 
that the king had divided his property thus : 
they thought that Robert, being the eldest son, 
should have had England as well as Normagdy ; 
and they encouraged this bold and passionate 
young prince to conspire against William Rufus. 
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But William, though a bmtal savage himself, 
and perhaps as little worthy of weai’iiig a crown 
as any tyrant that ever lived, was shrewd enough 
to gain over many people to his side ; while 
RobeMt, being imprudent and squandering away 
all his money, soon lost every advantage, and was 
more at his brother’s mercy every day. 

It happened ^t this time that a very great num- 
ber of the chief nobles and kings in Europe were 
stirred up by the preaching of a famous monk, 
who exhorted them to repair to the holy country 
of Judsea, where our Saviour had lived and taught 
while on earth j there to fight against the un- 
belting nations who had got possession of this 
tiered ground. 

Jerusalem and the neighbouring countries were 
in the J)OSscssion of heathens ; and it was feared that 
the Mahometans would push their conquests much 
further; so that, if the Christians did not attack 
them, Christendom itself would be in great danger. 

The Moors had already acquired the greater part 
of Spain ; their dominion extended a great way 
in Africa: it was therefore not merely a holy 
war, though the monks generally represented it as 
such ; many engaged in it solely for the purpose 
of rescuing Jerusalem, but many for the purpose 
of checking the progress of the Mahometans. 

Never was so much ardour displayed iu any 
wars as in these wars of the Cross, otherwise 
called Crusades; and the pope, the great bishop 
of tke Church, and all the religious orders, spared 
no pains in preaching up to the kings and nobles 
of Europe, the duty of going to these crusades. 
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The crusaders affixed a^red cross to their 
shoulders, as a sign that they were devoted to 
this cause ; and many noble warriors turned their 
backs upon their country, and families, and friends, 
for several years, and went to encounter till the 
dangers and hardships of the crusades. Some- 
times they were shipwrecked on the way ; some- 
times thrown on strange islands^ and not being 
used to the climate, many of them took fevers in 
consequence of tlie burning heat, and many fell 
victims to the plague. 

Among tlioso who were inspired with the 
strong desire to attack the infi(iels in the Holy 
Land, was Kobert of Normandy, the eldest brq|!liqf 
of William liufus; but the undertaking was ex- 
pensive, and he had, as I have told you, squan- 
dered his wealth very foolishly. 

It came into bis mind, then; to pledge his 
dukedom of Normandy to his crafty brother 
William, who was always ready enough to take 
advantage of his troubles. William accordingly 
paid Robert ten thousand marks; and Robert 
gave up Normandy, and went ofF to the Holy Land. 

But William did not long enjoy his bargain. 
While he was hunting in the great New Forest 
which his father had made, a gentleman called 
Walter Tyrrell, who was hunting with him, shot 
an aiTow at a deer that was running by. 

Before the arrow reached the deer, it struck 
the bough of a ftree, which changed its direction, 
and it pierced the heart of William Rufus, *who 
was at that moment riding under the tree, and 
he fell down dead on the spot. 
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So little did the people care about him that 
they let his body lie unnoticed for some time in 
the forest, and not even his brother Henry, who 
was hunting in another part of the wood, came 
to look at it -j but, at last, it 'was brought in by 
some poor country people, and buried. 
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HENllY L, OK BEAUCLEKC.. ^ 

1100 — 1135 . 

And now there were but two of William the 
Conqueror’s sons left; and William Kufus had 
left no children ; so that either Kobert or Henry 
was heir to the throne of England. Kobert was 
the true heir, being the elder. 

But Kobert was afe.r off in the Holy Land, and 
Henry was on the spot, and had possession of 
the royal treasure, and was, besides, in love with 
an English lady, Matilda, the niece of that Edgar 
Atheling, the Saxon, who should have been king 
when Edward the Confessor died. 

And when Henry married her, the English were 
in hopes they nhould be treated with more kind- 
ness by the Normans than heretofore; an 4 that 
Matilchx, who wiis one of themselves, would be 
able to procure them some pridlcges from Henry, 
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The people had known little of Ilobert ; Henry, 
on the contory, had Jived among them; and the 
priestj? .preferred him because he was a scliolar, 
and had got the name of Beauclerc, which is 
Frencb for good scholar. 

So Henry was proclaimed king : nor wns any 
thing heard of poor Tlohert till after the marriage 
and coronation h^^d taken place. 

Then he came back again from his crusade, and 
Laid claim to the English throne : but his brother 
offered to give a certain sum of money if he would 
renounce this claim; and it was agreed that if 
Henry died without children, Robert should suc- 
ceed *him. 

liobert was vety well content with this pro- 
posal, and lived two months with his brother in 
England; after which he returned to Normandy. 
But he was, cveiy way, a sad manager : he neg- 
lected the necessary atfairs both of his honseliold 
and his kingdom. Sometimes his subjects cheated 
him; and sometimes he pillaged them: and at 
lengdh they became so weary of him, that they 
petitioned Henry to come over and take the go- 
vernment of Normandy upon himself. 

And Hemy, who was ambitious and selfish, 
very readily agreed, and not only accepted Nor- 
mandy for himself, but carried back his brother 
Robert a prisoner to England, and shut him up 
in Cardiff Castle, where the poor prince remained 
all the rest of his life; and I am. afraid, if the 
whok truth were known, it w^ould be found 
that he was treated with great cruelty while thus 
confined. 
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His death did not happen until twenty>eight 
years after; and he was^ buried in Glouecster 
cjitliedml, where there is his tomb, with a figure 
ill armour lying upon it, carved in heart of oak : 
the tomb, too, is made of wood, in the siiape of 
a chest, and the figure is covered with a wire 
gloating to preserve it ; the head has a coronet 
on it, and the body has a hauberk of chain mail ; 
and the legs are crossed, to show that he was a 
crusader. 

Henry, though king of England, was not hap- 
pier than his father h.ad been. He had a son, 
William, who was his heir, and whom he exceed- 
ingly loved. This son was returning witl^i^ 
sister from Normandy. King Henry was noTwiffr 
them in the vessel by which they came, which 
was called “The White Ship.” 

It was quite a new vessel, and commanded by 
a captain called Fitz-Stephen ; but this man al- 
lowed the sailors to get drunk, and they drove 
the ship upon a rock. 

As soon as Fitz-Stephen saw the danger, he got 
out the boat and put the prince iiito it ; but just 
as they were leaving the vessel, William heard 
his sister’s voice, and he could not bear to leave 
her to be drowned. 

Then when he came near the ship to take her 
in, so many people jumped into the little boat, 

drowned. 

his calamitjr affected the king so much that 
smiled again. His queen, M.i^ilda, 
had long been dead, and he had married another 
lady, named Adeliza, daughter of the Duke 
E 
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de Louvain. She was a very beautiful and 
accomplished woman, and a great patroness of 
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literature, so much so, that the poets of the day 
were proud to address their verses to her; and 
one of them dedicated a book about animals to 
the ^‘Bel Alice,” as she was called. She had no 
children by King Henry,' but brought as much 
comfort to his sjid heart as any one could do ; and 
when he died, which was in the sixty-seventh year 
of his age, she married one of his most fciithful 
followers, William de Albini, Earl of Arundel. 
King Henry reigned thirty*five years. 
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STATE OF ENGLAND AND IIEIG:^F 
STEPHEN. 1135—1154. 

As Henry I. had left only a young grandchild, 
the son of his daughter Maude, (or Matilda,) there 
was much room for dissension and strife among 
those numerous powerful barons who divided 
England between them, and who scorned the idea 
of being governed by a woman and a child. 

The result of these dissensions was, that the 
barons chose Stephen, Count of Blois, for their 
king, nephew to the late monarch; a good and 
kindly intentioned man, who would, probably, 
have ruled well in other times, but having 
no real right to the throne, was continually 
subjected to contests with the friends of the 
young Henry and his mother. Several of the 
greatest amon^ the nobles remained atta^ched to 
the young king’s cause, while others sup|>orted 
Stephen; and civil war raged in England, which 
was almost ^‘covered with castles — every one, * 
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indeed, built a castle who was able,” and it was 
said that they amounted to one thousand one 
hundred and fifteen before Stephen’s death. But 
it was jit length agreed by both parties that 
Stephen should remain king for life, and that 
after his death Henry should succeed him ; and 
this event occurring in 1154, that is, after about 
25 years of troublfe and war, the young grandson 
of Harry Beauclerk ascended the throne by the 
title of Henry II. 

It is not easy to form a true idea of what life 
must have been in England during the now eighty- 
eight ^ears which had elapsed since the Conquest 
in When we spoke of the Saxon laws, and 

how dear they were to the people, we said that 
William the Conqueror was anxious to observe 
them ; but that his powerful nobles, each of whom 
ho had promised to reward, hindered him, so that 
in fact they were the real kings, ruling the people 
with an iron rod. 

In the reign of Henry I. they still continued 
increasing in power ; and in Stephen’s reign, the 
civil wars calling out so many attacks of one man 
upon another, though they pulled down one an- 
other’s castles at times, yet two seemed to arise for 
every one that was destroyed. 

The laws were meant for 'aU; but the great men 
struggled against the power of the law, and wished 
to' settle all questions by the sword. And law 
was ijpt much in favour with the clergy either. 
Often as the Church protected the poor people 
from the tyranny ofi the barons, still it was fully 
shown, as time went on, that there is no safety 
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and no certainty of goo(| government unless the 
laws are just, and administered by a body of men 
independent of bribes or threats, and liable to be 
judged themselves if they do wrong. 

The clergy of those days had no taxtft to pay. 
They had further the privilege of being tried and 
judged, when accused of any crime, not by a jury 
of Englishmen, but by a council of clergymen only. 

In these dark times, when no newspapers and 
no police were known, murders were easily con- 
cealed ; but they were^ also easily suspected and 
believed in without reason ; and no crime com- 
mitted by a clergyman was brought before a com- 
mon court, the most improbable crim^^^^were 
imputed to this order of men. 

The clergy had, indeed, even more power than 
the barons ; tHiepf like the barons, had rich lands, 
and dwellings and followers, and the common people 
of England were often in double terror from them, 
because the clergy had likewise the terrible power 
of excommunication : which meant in those days 
forbidding a person to come to mass, or take the 
sacraments, and forbidding other people to do him 
the common offices of kindness; and also of ad- 
judging him, in the hearing of the Church, to be 
worthy of eternal death, so long as the sentence 
of excommunication was not taken off him. 

I do not mean to say that the clergy were, for 
the most part, tyralmi^ or cruel over the com- 
mon people, tinless, indeed, when they happened 
to oppose themselves particularly to their ^wishes, 
and then their power was tremendous ; but, in 
general, the English looked upon them as their 
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best friends, and always, fled to them when they 
were persecuted by the barons. 

Very often the clergy interfered and protected 
them ; and no baron, though ever so mighty, dared 
to attacl^a person who had fled to the sanctuary 
of the Church. 

The Norman abbots and bishops had, however, 
no scruple about ucing force, and even arms, to 
biing about their own wishes in the Church ser- 
vices, and in the government of the religious 
houses. For instance, as there had been for a long 
time before the Conquest no great uniformity in 
the pujplic worship, one Thurston, a Norman abbot, 
wentarftfQong the Saxon monks at Glastonbury 
with a band of archers and spearmen, and insisted 
on their using his favourite liturgy. This led, 
however, to a general Church service being framed 
in a more peaceable manner in the latter part of 
William the Conqueror’s reign, which was ordered 
to be performed throughout the kingdom. 

It is but very seldom that the histories of early 
times tell us much of the better portion of the 
people. How many hard-working labourers must 
there have been in the eighty-eight years since the 
Conquest ! how many poor patient creatures, 
sorely tried and eating their bread in sorrow I 
how many quiet Christian monks and priests too, 
truly striving to serve their Master, according to 
their light ! but of them all* we know nothing. 
We hear of haughty barons, sturdy'rebels, proud 
ChurcBmen. These were not all. But the history 
of every human being, however humble, is written 
in a book from which it will never be blotted out. 
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HENRY 11. 1154—1189. 

And now we come to the time when Henry II. 
was seated on the throne of England. 

Do you wish to know what he beheld on look- 
ing round his kingdom ? You may then pay a 
visit to three different orders of people. 

And first, to the Clergy, and to the Abbey, or 
Monastery. 

Observe, that the religious houses are sometimes 
called monasteries, and sometimes convents : and 
that the difference between a monastery and a 
convent was this — ^that a monastery was inhabited 
by monksy solitary men, who lived in separate cells, 
meeting only at meal-times and at their devo- 
tions j while Convents were societies of friars, or 
brothers, who withdrew from the world large, 
but lived together in fellowship, a society of united 
brethren. Of convents there were none in Eng- 
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land till several years after Henry the Second’s 
death. 

Abbeys and priories were the largest and 
wealthiest monasteries, the heads of which were 
called abbots or priors, and sat in the upper house 
of parliament, on the same footing as the barons 
of the realm. 

There were certainly many abbeys with their 
churches erected in the time of the Saxons, and what 
was done by the Normans on their arrival, thovigh 
often preceded by destroying a part or the whole 
of the Saxon building, generally took up the same 
spot, ^nd often the same plan. But the Norman 
tast(ijras grander ; the Normans were more accus- 
tomed besides to deny themselves indulgences, for 
the sake of building these noble structures for tho 
service and worship of their Maker and Iledeemer. 
It was one great means, according to the views of 
men of those times, of expiating the guilt of blood- 
shed, and of crimes committed in war. A warrior 
became anxious in his advancing years to make his 
peace with the Church, and thus he bequeathed 
money and lands to build a cathedral or a shrine. 

Bishops and archbishops ranked higher still 
than abbots, wearing mitres of pure gold : in the 
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early ages the abbots did not wear mitres, but 
when leave was obtained to do so, abbots’ mitrea 
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were directed to be made of silver gilt, in order 
to distinguish them from those of the bishops. 

The abbot led a life of great state in his mo- 
nastery ; he was regarded as the father and lord 
of his house, and no appeal was allowed from his 
decision. 

He was empowered to confine unruly monks, 
for any length of time, in solitliiy rooms or pri- 
sons, and even to inflict upon tliem severe bodily 
punishment. 

Many abbots and bishops established schools 
in their monasteries, where youth were taught : 
these houses also distributed provisions andt me- 
dicines to the poor, and were ever ready to re- 
ceive and entertain travellers. The young monks 
were taught to write beautifully, and thus it was 
that many books, which otherwise would have 
perished, were preserved and multiplied before 
the invention of printing. 

Abbeys or monasteries were generally built on 
pleasant spots of ground, near a river, if possible, 
for the convenience of fishing ; and the gardens 
belonging to them were the best then known. 
The brethren cultivated fruits of all kinds, espe- 
cially vines, and wine was made from the vine- 
yards of England, equal in quality to the wine of 
the continent. 

I have said that the Normans were magnificent 
builders of, religious edifices. Although all their 
principal works have undergone alteration^ and 
additions, yet the hands of those who built cathe- 
drals, firom the time of the Conquest till Henry 
the Second’s time, can still be traced in what we 
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now have remaining of them. In many cases it 
is the greater part. Thus we have Norwich cathe- 
dral; Durham, founded in 1098; Rochester, Glou- 
cester, Lincoln, Oxford, Winchester, Chichester, 
Peterborough, Ely, Exeter, and Canterbury, of 
which the whole of the eastern part was built 
before the end of this century. 

Now let us visic the Baron in his castle. 

The castles of this time were indeed very large, 
but so much space was allotted to fortifications, 
that little room for comforts remained. The great 
were enclosed by walls of immense thickness, con- 
structed for strength, but not for convenience; 
not often were there more than one or two rooms 
on a floor : and the soldiers, who lived below their 
lord, were crowded together, and slept on trusses 
of straw. 

The rooms w^ero badly lighted, except the state 
rooms, which had a good window or two ; few be- 
sides had any other light than what came in 
through chinks or loop-holes in the walls. 

The apartments were very comfortless : floors 
roughly put together, and covered with rushes 
only ; huge massy tables, and coarse benches and 
settles. Noble fires, however, blazed in the great 
chimneys, and the tables w^ere loaded with meat 
at morning, noon, and night. The common pro- 
vision of the soldiers, though coarse, was plentiful. 

Not till long afterwards were any nicely culti- 
vate^ gardens or pleasure-grounds to ‘be seen ; all 
seemed made for soldiers and horses. Ladies, 
indeed, lived in these dwellings with their lords, 
and were accustomed to go out with them to hunt 
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or hawk: and when the castle was attacked by 
an enemy, if tlie baron was absent, the lady often 
defended it as valiantly as he. One moat, at 
least, with a drawbridge over it, surrounded the 
castle. Sometimes there were two moctts or 
ditches, an outer and an inner, so that, if one 
was taken, there was still another defence within. 

And now for the people. • 

Visiting the towns in those days, you would 
have seen many marks of improvement. Many 
of them now possessed royal charters. The king 
had conferred upon the townsmen such privileges 
as the liberty of giving away their daughterly in 
marriage as they pleased, without asking the 
consent of their lord or baron ; or the liberty of 
leaving their property to their children when they 
died. 

Again, you would find some new towns rising 
up in the country, near the dwelling of a great 
lord ; and if you inquired, you v^ould find that • 
this great lord, in order to encourage traders to 
settle near him, had given them exemption fi:om 
all payments of taxes and tolls; or perhaps, if 
each trader paid a halfpenny a-year to the lord, 
no further burden was imposed upon him. 

But then, if such a charter were given only by 
a subject, it would be in force only for his life ; 
whereas, what was given by the king was,^ in 
general, given for ever. And in many a thriving 
town of Englanti the townsmen had the liberty 
of making bye-laws for their own govemmeift, of 
building walls for their own defence, of choosing 
magistrates and a council of their own; and in 
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return for this, paid an annual tax in money to 
the king. 

In these towns the inhabitants would be busied 
in woollen manufactures, and in dyeing and dress- 
ing clhth. Foreign mercliants would be there, 
German and Flemish, importing goods and the 
precious metals. 

Dress was becoming very fanciful ; the Normans 
no longer wore their hair cropped short, as in the 
Conqueror’s time, but absurdly long. The clergy 
were much displeased at the fashion, and one 
clergyman is reported to have preached a sermon 
against it, which moved the congregation to tears ; 
when the priest, seizing his opportunity, drew a 
pair of scissors from his long large sleeves, and 
cropped the whole assembly. 

The courtiers wore, in Henry the First’s time, 
those curious peaked shoes of which we sometimes 
hear, the points being made stiff with tow, and 
‘twisted into the form of a ram’s horn. Mantles 
were of superfine cloth, lined with valuable furs. 
One mantle worn by Henry I. is reported 
to have been valued at lOOZ. If Ve take into 
account the difference of the value of money then 
and now, (every silver penny in Henry the First’s 
time purchasing as much food probably as five 
shillings would purchase now,) this was a costly 
covering. 

Much silver was coined in Henry’s time, but 
little gold, and no copper ; indec(^ we hear little 
aboiflc gold coinage till the reign of Edward the 
Third ; and with regard to copper coins, their in- 
troduction was later still. 
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If a stranger visited the hovels of the poor, he 
would see small improvements during the period 
since the Conquest. Still the vassals belonging 
to the estate might be bought or sold at their 
master’s pleasure, and without his consent they 
could not marry, or dispose of their children in 
marriage. 

* 

In surveying the state of his people, Henry 11 . 
did not look with our eyes. He had been 
brought up with the notions of his time, but diflS.- 
culties 111 liis own government awakened him to 
a strong sense of what was wanted; and as we 
proceed, wo shall se^ how gradually, but by neces- 
sity, he and others were obliged to do the work 
of reform in the laws, and strive to mend the 
condition of their people. 


THOMAS A BECKET. 

There is nothing more remarkable in the reign 
of Henry II. than the long contest between this 
tenacious man and the king. 

Thomas a Becket was the son of a citizen of 
London, and of a Syrian woman. He was educated 
in the schools of London, and in early life was 
known to King Henry only as a clever, active 
young man, wlio loved pleasure, but was useful 
in business, and would be worth attaching td his 
^service. 

When the high office, then, of Archbishop of 
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Canterbury became vacant, Henry thought he 
could not do better than bestow it on Bccket ; for 
in him he thought to find one who would make 
the clergy more manageable, and would be more 
eager^to oblige his master than to consult the 
interests of the Church. 

But Henry had not yet understood Becket. No 
sooner was he njade archbishop, than he laid aside 
all his gay and splendid habits: ho seemed to 
have loft off also all disposition to please his royal 
master, and to desire nothing but to proniote the 
power of the Church; while he took unweiu-ied 
pains to please the people, washing the feet of 
the poor, and ministering to^he sick. 

One of his clergy having committed a very 
shocking crime, the king insisted upon his being 
tried by the civil magistrate ; but Becket stiffly 
opposed this trial, as contrary to the usages of the 
Church. 

.. The king then, greatly annoyed, called a coun- 
cil of the nobility and clergy, and begged their 
assistance in reforming these laws, and passing 
some ordinances which should render clergymen 
liable to be tried for wrong-doing in the same 
manner as laymen. 

And after some consideration, these proposed 
laws were subscribed to by the bishops and nobles ; 
Becket himself at length agreeing to follow the 
example of the rest. 

But in this compliance he w^s either rash or 
insimeere; for the pope of Rome having disap- 
proved of these laws, Becket immediately re-# 
canted; and putting on his episcopal robes, and 
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bearing the crosier in his hand, he went to the 
king’s palace, and marching straight into the 
room where Henry and his barons were assembled, 
he protested against the new laws, and revoked 
his late assent to them. > 



Bechet Iffare lie ary 'll. 


This conduct astonished and irritated the king, 
who now bitterly repented having placed Beck^ 
in so high a position : and yet further was he 
irritated, when, a few days afterwards, news came 
that Becket had crossed the water on a mission to 
the pope; and this was followed by a sentence 
of excommunication against his chief ministers, 
and all whom Becket considered as particularly 
his enemies. 

It would take much time to relate all that 
passed from this period between the king and 
Becket. Both were wrong, and both in some 
points were right. The king gradually became 
more and more exasperated against Becket. 
Becket himself could not, or did not choose to 
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yield in the least to the king, but rather seemed 
to take pride in thwarting him. 

They were however at length outwardly re- 
conciled, and had a meeting, at which the king 
forgaw the archbishop, and the archbishop gave 
his blessing to the king; and Becket, after this, 
went over again to England. 

But the manner in which he carried himself 
on his return provoked Henry exceedingly. In- 
stead of quietly retiring to discharge the duties of 
a Christian bishop in his diocese, Becket made a 
journey through Kent, with all the splendour and 
state of a sovereign; and proceeding towards 
LonUon, he there excommunicated the Bishops 
of London and Salisbury, a,nd suspended the 
Archbishop of York. 

He also excommunicated one man for having 
spoken against him, and another for having cut 
off the tail of one of his horses. 

^ While this passed. King Henry was in Nor 
mandy ; and when ho heard of Becket’s behaviour, 
and when the bishops whom Becket had denounced 
came over from England to complain of their ill 
treatment, the king’s anger passed all prudent 
bounds, and he hastily exclaimed, “ Have I then 
no true friends among the cowards who eat my 
bread 1 not one who will rid me of this turbulent 
priest 1” 

His words were heard; and though no one 
dared to make answer, there we^je those in his 
pres^ce who inferred that the king would be 
glad if Becket were murdered. 

There is no reason at all to believe that Henry 
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had any such idcia, though he was doubtless be- 
wildered at the difficulty of dealing with this 
man; his words only expressed his wish that any 
one would devise a way by which he could con- 
quer Becket’s obstinacy. • ' 

Four, however, of the king’s knights, catching 
at his words, hastened to Oanterbuiy with the 
full purpose of murdering the archbishop. • 

And they executed this bad purpose but too 
soon. The appearance of these men in Canter- 
bury occasioned immediate remark, and the arch- 
bishop was advised to keep close within doors. 

But he refused, and prepared as usual to attend 
vespers at the cathedral. He was ascending the 
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steps of the choir, when the four knights, with 
twelve companions, all armed, burst into the 
church, exclaiming loudly, Where is the arch- 
bishop? where is the traitor?” 

“ Here is the archbishop,” answered Becket, 
looking loftily on them, ‘‘ but he is no traitor.” 

F 
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At that moment the knights fell upon him, and 
knocking him down vith repeated blows, he ex- 
pired at the foot of St. Bonnet’s altar. 

Thus died Thomas h, Becket; and his death, 
besideit being an act of murder and sacrilege, was 
productive of very unhappy consequences to both 
the king and the people. The clergy threw all 
the blame of Becjfet’s death upon Henry ; and the 
people, believing them, were thenceforth less in- 
clined to think favourably of their king than 
before. 

A.D. 1172. — The next act was to rank Becket 
with the saints and martyrs, and to build a 
sumptuous shrine in Canterbury cathedral to his 
memory : here wonderful cures were said to be 
wrought j even dead men were brought to life by 
touching the sacred tomb. 

And for three or four hundred years afterwards, 
troops of pilgrims constantly resorted to the tomb 
..^f St. Thomas, kneeling, and making confession 
of their sins, and appe^ing to him for help, as if 
he was their intercessor with God. 

Richer people brought with them gifts, which 
thdy offered up at the shrine, and which amounted 
to a very large sum in the course of a year; in one 
year to as much as eight hundred and thirty-two 
pounds, and in another to nine hundred and fifty- 
four. 

The shrine of Thomas h Becket is still standing 
in that cathedral; but the time^for pilgrims to 
|ine^ and pray and offer gifts there is gone by; 
and those who go now, may well be thankful that 
it is so. They have the clear language of the 
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Bible to guide them^ and they know that “ there 
is but one Mediator between God and man, the 
man Christ Jesus.” 

And no monks stand about the shrine now, 
persuading the people to believe in the tniracles 
performed there; but the beautiful building re- 
mains, and every one who goes may still lift up 
his heart in silence to God, anij pray to be cured 
of his infirmities : and where is he who does not 
believe that those prayers, if offered in faith, will 
be heard*? 


HENRY Ilf (continued.) 

When Becket’s turbulent career was over, it 
might have been supposed that King Henry would 
enjoy greater peace. It did not prove so. His 
life was one long struggle with the barons and the 
Church, and with those of his own household. » 

He had succeeded in demolishing some of the 
castles, and had bestowed various privileges on 
the poorer people; so that they were better off 
now than they had been since the Conquest. 

But the manner of Becket’s death raised so 
many enemies against the king, that he was obliged 
entirely to give up any attempt to reform the 
clergy ; and they remained even more powerful at 
the close of his reign than at the beginning. 

And in his ^wn family his sorrows were many ; 
not undeserved — since he had chosen to tabe for 
his queen a woman of very bad character, merely 
for ambition’s sake; and then, when he found 
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himself unhappy, he sought the company of other 
women. 

There was a very beautiful girl called Eosamond, 
whom King Henry loved extremely, and, because 
he dreafied lest the queen should ill-treat her if 
she found out his attachment, he concealed her 
in a labyrinth in Woodstock park. 

And, as stories say, the queen, after some time, 
discovered the secret of this labyrinth, and found 
her way quite into Fair Rosamond’s presence; 
and there this cruel queen held out a bowl of 
poison to Rosamond, and obliged her to drink, 
whil^ she held a dagger to her breast. 

But if she hoped when her rival was gone that 
King Henry would love her better, she was very 
much mistaken, since he could not but hate her 
cruelty, and mourn for poor Rosamond. Besides 
which, the queen made, him miserable by her bad 
temper, and by constantly leading his sons to 
^'Aarrel with him and with one another. 

It does not appear that the king’s sons had any 
good reason for complaint against their father ; on 
the contrary, he had done everything possible to 
secure a peaceful succession to the throne for them. 

He had, in particular, caused his eldest son, 
Henry, to be crowned king in his lifetime, in order 
that all the barons and clergy might swear allegi- 
ance to him ; and he had assigned portions of his 
inheritance to his other sons. 

But they would not wait for 'his death, but 
complained that they were not put into direct 
possession of power ; and the three eldest, Henry, 
Richard, and Geoffrey, escaped from England, and 
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went abroad to raise an army with which to £ 
their old father. 

It is said, that one 

reason why these ^ 

young men com- {u • 
plained of their father ^ / 

was, that he would not rJ M J 

allow them the sports / / % 

usual to their age, //r— 

and was very severe I 

in punishing any free 

and riotous conduct jS 

even among those ^ 

nearest to him at * v|| ^ 

And, indeed, it is W ^ 

true that King Henry H 

did not make himself n - 

popular by encou- j i 

raging the martial 1 1 w 

sports which the no- 1/ ^ 

bles so much loved. fi vg - 

The Tournament |[ \v VjGoo 

and the Just were 
among the most po- a 

pular of these amuse- y^BsLSpMCS 
ments. In the touma- (I 
ment, a number ofiA 
knights met in a cer- \\ 
tain space of ^ound, XV ^ 

according to fixed 
regulations made on 
the spot, and dared 
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each other to combat either on horseback or on foot, 
but generally on horseback ; and as they fought 
very ardently, it often happened that what was 
begun i^i sport ended in earnest, and very serious 
wounds were given and taken on both sides. 

Justs were a sort of sportive tournament, only 
undertaken for pastime, and the combatants used 
spears without th^ usual heads. The art of the 
game was for one combatant to strike another on 
the front of his helmet with the spear, with force 
enough to drive him down backward from his 
horse. 

The combatants came at full speed from different 
sides of the course; and when they met in the 
middle, the clash of their armom' and the noise of 
the spears was tremendous. 

To see these diversidns, all the lords and ladies 
in the neighbourhood used eagerly to assemble 
^together. Temporary galleries were erected round 
the field of combat ; music sounded ; and all were 
dressed in the most sumptuous fashion of the day. 

It was Henry the Second’s opinion, however, 
that these sports were injurious to the people, and 
tended to keep up the warlike spirit of the barons, 
which he wanted to repress ; and he entirely for- 
bade them during his reign ; by which means he 
perhaps did himself injury. 

Soon after his three sons had left England, as 
we have mentioned, it was discovered that the 
queei^was also carrying on a conspiracy against 
him; and the king vainly looked around among his 
nearest relations for one true friend or counsellor. 

Then, when his heart was pierced with grief, it 
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came strongly to his mind that he had certainly 
been the occasion of Becket’s death, though ho 
might not have deliberately intended it ; and 
there were those about him who told him he would 
never be prosperous again, until he had made his 
peace with Heaven, and done penance at the 
shrine at Canterbury. • 

The poor king was too sad® and distressed to 
make any opposition, and, humbling himself, he 
went to Canterbury. As the beautiful cathedral 
rose in sight, he alighted from his horse, and took 
off his shoes, after the fashion of pilgrims, per- 
forming the rest of the journey barefoot ^ 

' And when he reached the shrine, he cast him- 
self on the bare pavement near the tomb, and ex- 
pressed his willingness to suiFer any punishment 
the monks might impose upon him ; and they 
were not sparing of the exercise of their power : 
they first scourged the monarch as he lay helpless 
before them, and then, in the holy name of Gfod^ 
himself, they absolved him. 

Henry was not the happier after this act of 
humiliation ; still his sons’ ingratitude lay heavy 
at his he£ut. The worst pang, however, was yet 
to come. 

His youngest son, John, though even more 
treacherous and artful than the rest, was his 
favourite : he at least, the king thought, would 
be faithful to him; and, in that hope, he had 
taken comfortVwi<ier the death of his eldest son, 
Prince Hei^. But now it was suddenly^iade 
known to him, that this very John headed a con- 
spiracy against him. 
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The miserable father cursed his children in 
the bitterness of his heart, and could never 
prevail on himself to unsay the terrible words 
which he uttered on this occasion. A lingering 
fever fastened U!i)on him. Everything looked 
dark around him. It was plain there were no 
more bright days in store for King Henry. He 
fell sick at Chinon, in Normandy, and finding 
his end apj)roach, begged to be carried into the 
church, before the altar, where he expired, a.d. 
1189. 



RICHARD I. 1189~-1199. 

Aster the rebellious conduct of tl^e sons of Henry 
II. during their father’s life, we do not expect to 
be satisfied with the character of these sons, when, 
in their turn, kings of England. 
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Yet was Richard I. a gallant man, for his time, 
and the people of England were extremely proud 
of him, because of his courage and success in the 
Holy Wars, and because he was popular in his 
manners towards them. * 

They called him Coour do Lion, the Lion’s 
Heart ; likening him thus to the fierce but gene- 
rous king of the forest. • 

Even before his father died, Richard had re- 
solved upon joining the crusaders in the Holy 
War ; and so full was his heart of ambition to be 
at the head of these expeditions, that he could not 
bear the idea of his father’s being concemefl in 
them, lest he himself should thereby be robbed of 
future glory. No sooner was the old man dead, 
than Richard prepared a grand armament for the 
Holy Land ; and as Jhese Holy Wars were fa- 
vourite objects with the clergy, he became their 
darling hero, and they spared no pains to raige 
supplies of money for him. 

The people too, who, for the most part, loved 
the Church, and were chiefly governed by its 
authority, were pleased at the idea of the great 
work their king was likely to achieye ; and when 
they saw him at the head of his barons and 
knights, clad in ponderous armour, with banners 
flying before them, and proudly managing his 
spirited steed, they expected great things from 
such a noble-looking warrior. 

It was long, however before any news came 
from King Richard ; for in those days there Vere 
no swift sailing-vessels, nor any expeditious modes 
of conveyance. 
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But in time the people heard, as they expected, 
that no one of all the kings and great men of the 
Holy Land was so highly thought of as Coeur de 
Lion, g,nd that he was making great progress in arms. 

By-and-by news came that he had fallen sick of 
a fever ; then again that he was better ; but that 
quarrels had taken place between himself and 
Philip the Kin^ of France, and also Leopold 
Duke of Austria. 

Again, they heard that Philip of France and 
the Duke of Austria, being, as it was supposed, 
tired of giving way in everything to the lion- 
hearted king, who at his pleasure lorded it over 
themf had returned home, and left him to fight 
almost alone. 

The next report said he prospered all the better 
alone, and had reached Jerusalem, after several 
victories. But again rumour said that King 
Hi chard was obliged to give up the conquest of 
the holy city just as it seemed to be in his grasp ; 
for that, on reviewing his army, he found it so 
wasted by sickness and desertion, that a longer 
stay would be certain ruin ; that, therefore, he 
had concluded a treaty with the enemy, and was 
about to return. 

To see their lion-hearted king again was a joy- 
ful hope to many a man and woman in England ; 
but it was not so to every one. John, the king’s 
brother, had remained at home a)l the while, and, 
for ^ some time past, had been secretly trying to 
supplant King Eichard, having gained over some 
few nobles and clergymen to his side. 

And as Richard's return was the last thing they 
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wished for, you may suppose they were not dis- 
pleased when messengers came, informing them of 
his sad disasters. For it had so happened, that 
the Duke of Austria, who had often been affronted 
by Richard when they were in the Holy Cand 
together, laid wait for him, and managed to get 
him into his power as he was returning to England 
with only a few attendants, and to put him into 
a i)rison. 

It was some time before the people of England 
knew what was become of their king ; and at 
length, when it was found out that he was in 
prison, the Duke of Austria refused to let him ^o 
unless a large sum of money were paid dow» for 
his ransom. 

But the people of England did not mind part- 
ing with their money, provided they could but get 
back their king ; and in a very short time a sum 
amounting to 300,000^. was coDected and^sent^ 
over to the Duke of Austria, who was then obliged 
to let King Richard go, after fourteen monfiis’ 
imprisonment. 

And th8 moment the king was at liberty, he set 
out ; and travelled rapidly day and night till he 
came to the sea- side, where he met with a vessel, 
in which he embarked directly for England. It 
was fortunate that he did so, for the treacherous 
duke repented of having let him go so easily, 
and sent men in pursuit of him; but happily, 
they only arrivetf in time to see his little vessel 
at a distance, making all sail for England. • ^ 

The best part of Richard’s conduct remains to 
be told. On reaching England, he learned all 
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tliat had passed in his absence, and parti cniarly 
the treachery of his brother J ohn, which at first 
made him very angry. But when John humbled 
himself and submitted, he forgave him freely, 
only*saying, I wish I could as easily forget your 
offences, as you will my pardon.” 

From this time John served him better. Kich- 
ard’s reign, hovrever, was not a long one, and was 
brought to a sudden close in its tenth year. Too 
turbulent and warlike to give rest either to body 
or mind, he entered into hostilities with France, 
and was killed by an arrow while besieging a 
castle in Normandy, called Chaluz. 

The soldier who discharged the arrow being 
taken prisoner and brought before the king, 
Kichard asked him why he had sought to take 
his life r 

“ Because,” said the soldier, you killed my 
fath# and brother. I have but taken a just 
•revenge.” 

Richard, so far from being the more inflamed 
with anger by this reply, pardoned the soldier, 
and ordered that a present should be gtven him ; 
but after he himself was dead, his generals dis- 
obeyed his orders, and put the poor soldier to a 
miserable death. 

You remember, I dare say, how passionately 
fond all the Norman kings were of hunting, and 
what pains they took to keep up the deer; indeed, 
as a very old English writer say^, “ King William 
lowjd the fat deer as if he had been their father.” 

The effect of the severe forest-laws had been to 
raise up a set of desperate men, who in this reign, 
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commanded by a captain of the name of Robin 
Hood, gained their livelihood in the forests, and, 
setting the law at defiance, lived freely upon the 
king’s game. 

These outlaws amounted to upwards of *100 
men, and they were all capital bowmen, and so 
skilfiil and clever, that they for many years defied 
all attempts to catch them. • 

As to the common people, indeed, so far from 
their being enemies to Robin Hood and his crew, 
they secretly wished them well with all their 
hearts, and were always ready to give them notice 
of any attacks likely to be made upon them. • 

You will not wonder at this, if you remember 
that the people could not but hate the forest-laws, 
and all the provisions which the Norman kings 
had made for the preservation of their game. 

And, moreover, as many of the poor were op- 
pressed by their lords, they were glad to^look 
anywhere for a champion; and these outlaw^ 
frequently helped them in struggling with some 
petty vexation or other. 

Rut one cannot deny that not only did Robin 
Hood and his men kill the king’s deer, but that 
also they robbed the king’s subjects. 

If a rich, purse-proud abbot, or some very 
wealthy merchant, was known to be passing 
through the forest, Robin Hood was sure to 
have notice of it, and to be ready to waylay him, 
and demand a c^iiain portion of his money. 

On the contrary, if a poor distressed pilgiim 
went his way through Sherwood Forest, and fell 
in with Robin, he was certain of courteous treat- 
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ment, of a hearty meal, and perhaps a handsome 
present to boot. 

Robin Hood’s archers were so skilled in the use 
of the bow, as to perform feats which seem to us 
incredible. It is even said, that both Robin and 
his friend Little John could shoot an arrow 
a measured mile. 

They were dressed in cloth of Lincoln green, 
and had their own bye-laws and regulations. 
Robin was never captured or conquered j but 
when ho was growing old, having a fit of illness 
upon him, it is said that he applied to a female 
reilation to be bled. 

Women, those especially connected with monas- 
teries, were the principal surgeons and dispensers 
of medicine ; and Robin’s relative was a j)riores8. 

The story says that, finding him in her power, 
and high rewards being offered to any one who 
would capture him, dead or alive, she treact 
•erously allowed him to bleed to death. 

The same story avers also that he was buried 
under trees (Robin always loved trees), and a 
stone with an inscription upon it was placed over 
his remains. 

The history of Robin Hood and many of' 
his adventures have been repeated in English 
ballads almost from the time of his decease; 
and it is very remarkahle that the lower people 
made a great festival in his honour, every May- 
day, which was called Robin H6bd’s Day. 

^n these occaaons they used to go into the 
woods and fields dressed in green, and set up May- 
poles. A man dressed like Robin Hood was Lord 
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of the May, and a woman, or perhaps a man 
dressed like a woman, was called Maid Marian, 
These games were fe,vourites with the people 
for some hundred years after Robin’s time ; and 
we hear of Henry the Eighth and his que«n and 
court going out to Shooter’s Hill, a-maying, on 
Robin Hood’s Day. 



JOHN LACKLAND. 1199—1216. 

Geoffrey, elder brother of the late Richard 
CcBur de Lion, had died long before. But one 
son, named Arthur, survived him, and this boy, 
being twelve years of age at the time ofc his 
uncle Richard’s death, was certainly next heir to 
the crown. 
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During a part of Richard’s reign, Arthur had 
been so regarded by his uncle, but during tiie 
last years of his life he seemed to have been 
forgotten. On Richard’s death, however, Arthm-’s 
mother, Constance, implored the King of France 
to assist her in asserting her son’s right to the 
English throne ; but the war in which he engaged 
with John for t\iis purpose proved unsuccessful, 
and the young piince was taken prisoner. In 
no long time after, and while under the guardian- 
ship of John, Arthur disappeared. 

No clear account has been given of the manner 
of Jhis death, and rumour called his uncle his 
murderer ; but it was so easy and so common in 
those days to spread such reports, and so difficult 
to disprove them, that we are not in a position to 
judge of their truth in this case. 

However it might be, John was henceforth un- 
disputed King of England. In himself ho was a 
traJfty, treacherous, dishonourable man ; nor have 
we anything pleasant to relate of him; but his 
reign is thought of with interest by the people of 
England, beciiuse it was at that period that they 
obtained a Great Charter, which proved a most 
powerful guard to their liberties. 

During the hundred and thirty-three years 
which had passed since the Norman Conquest, 
many private persons and many towns had asked 
for charters and had obtained them ; a charter 
being a privilege solemnly promked and pledged 
to Ijp given by a higher party to a lower. As, for 
instance, a baron granted a charter to his vassals 
to buy or sell or do some particular service ; and 
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a king gave a charter to a town to possess the 
particular advantage or privilege it might peti- 
tion for. 

J3ut much greater things were to be asked for 
of King John. The whole people were anger^ and 
deeded by the conduct he thought proper to 
pursue in several instances ; and this put it into 
their minds, but especially into minds of the 
great barons, to obtain a solemn agreement or 
royal charter, which should be, not for his reign 
only, but for the good of the English people in 
all time. 



Ki%ig John signing Magna Charta, 


The case was this : John, by his own bad mea- 
sures, as the barons believed, had contrived to 
lose all the possessions of the English in J'rance ; 
all that beautiful Normandy from whence Duke 
William came ; %nd for this they gave him the 
name of Lackland. What was much worsen he 
foolishly provoked the power of the pope, and 
then most servilely humbled himself so far as to 
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place the whole kingdom at the pope’s disposal, 
and promised only to hold it thenceforth as his 
vassal. 

The barons, Roman Catholics as they of course 
were in faith, and adherents of the pope, were yet 
Englishmen, and could not consent to see their 
country degraded by being made merely a pro- 
vince of the popp’s government : and they called 
a meeting, at which many of them, earls, bishops. 
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and abbots, assembled to consult what was best 
for the security of the realm. 

The messenger sent over by the pope, and to 
whom John bad formally resigned Great Britain, 
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meanwhile took very high measures, paying no 
regard to the property of the barons or of the 
English bishops, filling up the vacancies that 
occurred among the clergy by appointing men in 
the pope’s name, without even a formal reference 
to the regular bishops ; thus irritating all orders 
of men in England. 

It was high time for them tc^ combine and stay 
the hand of one who neither cared for them nor 
his country; and this the barons did, when after 
much deliberation they frnmed the Great Charter, 
and carried it up to the king for his assent. 
John did not refuse, but laboured to put off an 
unwelcome thing; he promised to meet them at 
Easter, but Easter came and he declined signing. 
Finding them all very strong and determined, 
however, he appointed another conference at Run- 
nymede, a place between Sfcaines and AVindsor, 
and there, after much discussion, he at length 
yielded and signed, • 

This famous Charter was certainly designed 
more for the good of the nobles than of the 
people at large, but still it provided for the liber- 
ties of all to a great extent, and it was by no 
means injurious to the just interests of the king. 
It served as the foundation for other and im- 
proved charters between prince and people, and 
laid a broad basis for the lawful exercise of 
restraint in cases of oppression. No freeman was 
to be imprisoned or outlawed otherwise than by 
the legal judgment of his peers, or by the 1|W of 
the land. This great Charter was signed on the 
15th of June, 1215. 
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The perfidious king signed, however, only to 
break his promises and get absolution for so 
doing from the pope. He was held in universal 
contempt, and died in 1216. His monument is 
still tc^be seen in Worcester cathedral, where he 
was interred. 
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HENIIY III. 1216—1272. 

Henry the Third was the son of King John, 
and was only nine years old when his fether 
died. In early youth he had a wise guardian 
and counsellor in the Earl of Pembroke; but 
when he came to man’s estate he cast oflP his best 
friends, and preferred weak favourites, who knew 
not how to advise him for the best. 

Yet his reign was not without benefit to his 
country. He had some taste for architecture, 
and began building some fine churches : he also, 
finding that Westminster Abbey was in a state of 
great decay, tocjft down most of it, and rebuilt it 
in a more perfect manner. The shrine of Ed\jard 
the Confessor was erected at this time, and the 
body of the king, which had been interred under 
the high altar, was transferred to this new tomb. 
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He encouraged the study of natural history, and 
rewarded the poets and romance writers. 

In his reign the trade of England increased 
greatly ; and though many of the warlike men of 
the time reproached him for being a lover of 
peace, yet, had he but conducted his government 
at home discreetly, no just ground of offence could 
have been alleged against him on this account. 

The wars of ^his time were, indeed, of all wars 
the most cruel j though called “ religious,” they 
were directed against conscience, and those en- 
gagod in them laboured to destroy men, merely 
because they could not agree with them in their 
ffiith. 

It was, no doubt, thought a dreadful thing in 
those times to dispute the power of the pope to 
settle every religious difficulty ; but the^Albiffenses 
of that day were a quiet, unoffending people, and 
they merely asked to be allowed to find a home 
among the moimtains dividing France and Switz- 
erland, and to read the Scriptures, and worship 
God according to their consciences. 

But the pope, incensed at their presuming to 
withdraw from the Komish worship, called the 
rulers of Christendom to a crusade against them ; 
a call readily answered to by many, and among 
others lay our own English barons. 

But though they poured out the blood of these 
Christians like water, it did not extinguish their 
On the contrary, that faith spread further 
and faster for all the oruelty of persecution. 

Heniy had signed the Great Charter as soon as 
he was old enough to understand its meaning; 
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but he never entered into its spirit, and was con- 
stantly trying to break through the barriers it 
imposed upon him. 

He, in short, so repeatedly broke faith with the 
barons, that they determined on bringing ^im to 
renew in a more solemn manner the promises of 
Magna Charta in the presence of the bishops and 
abbots. They therefore assembled in the greatest 
pomp in Westminster Hall, and this Great Charter 
was read. 

After the reading was ended, a solemn sentence 
of excommunication against any who should break 
the Charter followed ; and when this sentence* was 
pronounced, all the prelates, who had burning 
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tapers in their hands, cast them down on the 
ground, exclaiming, “ So may all that incur this 
sentence be extinguished in hell and the king 
added, ‘‘ So help me God, I will keep these tilings 
as I am a man : as I am a Christian : as I am a 
knight: as I am a king, crowned and anointed.” 
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Nevertheless, we soon find him breaking these 
solemn promises, and at open war with his barons. 

It was in this reign that a parliament was 
summoned, comprising not only knights of' the 
shires,* but citizens and burgesses also ; so that it 
is very plain that the people were now coming 
into greater consequence and reputation. 

Henry III. reigned fifty-six years : at his death 
he was buried in Westminster Abbey, where he 
had prepared his own monument. 
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EDWARD 1. 1272—1307. 

In’ the earlier part of our history we spoke of 
several Edward^ These were all of Saxon race, 
but Edward, the son of Henry IIL, being the 
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first Edward of Norman race, is always known in 
Ijistory by the name of Edward I. 

He reigned from the year 1272 to 1307, and 
was not young when he came to the crown. Be- 
fore the death of his father he had joined the 
crusaders in the Holy Land, whither his beloved 
wife, Eleanor of Castile, accompanied him. There 
it was that, when ho lay wounded by a poisoned 
dagger, this heroic woman was said to have per- 
formed the daring deed of sucking the poison 
from the wound with her own lips. It was when 
returning from the Holy Land that he heard of 
his father’s death ; and he did not reach England 
for some time, so that the coronation was delayed 
till August, 1274. The death of his beloved wife, 
Queen Eleanor, was the greatest grief of his life. 
She died at Herdeley in Nottinghamshire, and 
the king following the body to London, erected 
afterwards some beautiful crosses to mark i^iQ 
spots where it had rested by the way ; of which 
all but three have perished : these are, Waltham, 
Northampton, and Geddington; they were ail 
called Queen Eleanor’s crosses. 

. I have not as yet said anything about Scotland, 
Wales, or Ireland ; but it is now time to do so. 
In this reign Wales was wholly conquered by the 
English, and the Scotch kings were made to hold 
their crowns in subjection to the English crown. 
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OTelsS. 

Long ago, when we began our account of the 
people who have at dilterent times governed in 
England, we mentioned the British: and you 
hoard how, after the Romans had come and . gone, 
and after the Saxons had established themselves 
here, many of the remaining Britons were driven 
into Wales. 

Wales, therefore, is peopled by the descendants 
of the oldest inhabitants of Britain; and up to 
the reign of Edward I. it was governed by a series 
of native princes and kings of its own. Llewellyn 
was the name of the last native prince. 

The English had been always very formidable 
neighbours to the Welsh; and frequently had 
behaved in a very cruel manner towards them, 
seeming to regard them as little better than 
savages. 

And the Welsh, on their side, were too proud 
to learn such useful arts as the English could 
have taught them. They considered themselves 
as a high-born, injured race, and were apt to take 
offence on the most trifling occasions ; nor was it 
easy to prevent the wildest excesses whenever 
their passions were roused. 

There was a race of men among them who were 
^ called bards, who played fine old martial and 
patriotic airs on the harp, and sang songs of their 
own composing “ about the strength, courage, and. 
goodness of the old Princes of Wales.” 
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These bards, by their spirited songs, helped 
greatly to cherish in the minds of the Welsh the 
love of themselves and their country ; so that they 
still remained an untameable and hostile people, 
and those who lived near them either were or 
pretended to be in fear of their attacks. 

This people, then, our first Edward determined 
to conquer. It was a difficult task; for the Welsh 
well knew the nature of their own country, and 
took advantage of the shelter of their lofty moun- 
tains, which at that time were covered with woods, 
where they could lay in ambush, and attack a 
whole army to the greatest advantage. * 

And the war might have been carried on for a 
length of time thus, if a treacherous Welshman 
had not betrayed Prince Llewellyn, and brought 
on a battle in which he was slain. 

Then the Welsh fled in confusion, or threw 
down their arms, or were put to the sword ; for 
Edward, though he had many fine qualities, was 
a merciless conqueror : and the strife ended by 
his dividing the country into counties, and placing 
sheriffs in each, as was the custom in England 
and also by Edward’s calling his eldest son, who 
was bom at Carnarvon, Prince of Wales. 

From this time the Welsh have had no more 
princes of their own race ; but the eldest son of 
the King of England has always since been called 
Prince of Wales. 

The bards wA’e, of course, deeply grieved at 
this change in the government of their country, ‘ 
and they long mourned over it in their songs; 
but they were obliged to be cautious where or 
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how they uttered their sentimentB, as the English 
were always on the watch against them, and it is 
said that many of them were murdered on ac- 
count of their bitter and scornful remarks on the 
conquerors. 

And King Edward cut down a great many of 
the woods on the mountains and in the valleys of 
Wales, that there might be no place of shelter for 
rebels. 


Scotland had been governed in a very different 
manner from Wales. It had a regular succession 
of kings, and a parliament of its own : nor was 
there any just pretext for bringing it into sub- 
jection to England. 

It was indeed desirable to unite its people with 
the English as far as possible, and to maintain a 
family harmony between its kings ; and Edward 
had, for this purpose, proposed a mai’riage be- 
tween his son and the young princess of Scotland. 
But, before this union could take place, she died ; 
and it so happened, that there was no one named 
as successor to the crown whose claims satisfied 
all the Scotch people. Some w§re for one, and 

S for another, and, in all, there were thirteen 
Idates for this crown. 

However, among the thirteen, there were two 
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who had a much better claim than the rest, and 
these were named, the one, Baliol, the other 
Bruce. 

Now, in this state of affairs, King Edward’s 
ambition and greediness of power were aroused ; 
and when some of the Scotch governors applied to 
him to interfere and settle the matter for them, 
he eagerly agreed to do so; but he made it a 
condition that the Scotch would acknowledge him 
to be their head or supreme king, and that who- 
ever they chose, should only be king under him^ 
and take an oath of submission to him, like one 
of his own great barons. * 

The Scotch were astonished at such a demand : 
tliey considered their kings to be as independent 
as Edward himself, and it seemed to them a 
shameful thing that whoever wore their crown 
was to be a vassal to the king of England.* 

But the two chief candidates, Baliol and Bruce, 
thought too little of the disgrace to Scotland, and 
only consulted their desire of being kings at all 
events, and each of them declared himself willing 
to consider Edward as his superior lord. 

When Edward had obtained this advantage, 
which was all he at that moment wanted, he was 
satisfied, and seems to have given his best atten- 
tion to the justice of the claims which Baliol and 
Bruce put forth ; and it was finally decided that 
those of Baliol were to be preferred to those of 
Bruce. • 

Baliol, therefore, was crowned king, at 4ho 

♦ I have followed Mr. Sharon Turner’s History in the account of 
the transactions in Scotland. 
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same time taking an oath of allegiance to Edward 
as his chief 

But it was not very long before Baliol repented 
of his conduct. At first he offended Edward by 
not obeying a summons which the English king 
sent him to appear and answer for himself a 
complaint preferred against him by a Scotchman ; 
and, indeed, it must have been a very wounding 
thing to the Scotch king to be sent for all the 
way to London to answer a complaint made by 
one of his own subjects. 

But his next and worse offence was, refusing 
to send King Edward any soldiers when Edward 
was engaged in a war with France, and actually 
signing a treaty with the French king without 
Edward’s knowledge or consent. 

Nor was it only that Baliol and his parliament 
wished to keep aloof from the contest; they 
agreed to attack Edward’s English dominions 
while he was engaged in France, and accordingly 
invaded Cumberland, laid waste the country, and 
besieged Carlisle. Baliol also sent Edward a 
paper, renouncing his homage. 

Edward, a stem and severe monarch, was 
extremely indignant at this conduct, and now 
determined, not merely to reign as the superior, 
but as the sole lord in Scotland 

His army was one of the best disciplined in the 
world ; and it was not long before he conquered 
the Scots in a pitched battle, cand took Baliol 
prisoner. Then he sent him up to the Tower in 
London, and also took the great stone, upon -which, 
Ahe kings of Scotland always sat when they were 
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crowned, and sent it to Westminster ; and this 
stone was framed, and is now the Coronation 
Chair in Westminster Abbey. 



Coronation Chair. 


Edward put English governors into the chief 
castles in Scotland, and appointed an Englishman 
to be at the head of the general government ; 
leaving also a number of soldiers to keep the 
people in awe, — a state of things which occasioned 
the deepest indignation and sorrow to all good 
Scotchmen. 

Then there arose in Scotland a hero whose 
generous and brave deeds made him beloved by 
his countrymen, who laboured for a time, with 
success, to free them from the English jjpke : 
and this hero was William Wallace. 

He gatlicred his countrymen together ; 
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drove out Edward’s governors ; he got possession 
of the principal towns : and it was seven years 
before the King of England succeeded in con- 
quering this brave man, and regaining possession 
of Scotland. 

A.D. 1305. — But Wallace himself was at length 
betrayed into the hands of Edward by a false 
friend ; and the king, who only saw in him an 
enemy, and felt no respect for his devoted exer- 
tions for his country, treated him like a common 
malefactor, and sent him up to London, where he 
was hung, and his head afterwards exposed on 
London Bridge. 

But though Edward appeared thus to have 
conquered his chief enemies in Scotland, the 
spirit of the people was not broken ; and during 
the whole of the rest of his life he was kept in 
employment by them. If I were to tell you their 
wonderful struggles, their bravery, and perse- 
verance and sufteriiigs, I should take up a long 
time, and it would be Scotch History rather , than 
English. 

I will not therefore dwell upon it further than 
to say that, after these long and severe struggles, 
the Scotch were at last rewarded by gaining their 
independence, and that they preserved it until, 
many years afterwards, the two countries were 
united under our King James I., who was by birth 
King of the Scots. 
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I HAVE also omitted any notice of Ireland till 
this time. Ireland, though an independent island 
till conquered by the English, was so near a neigh- 
bour, that the English kings found themselves 
greatly annoyed, whenever they were at war with 
foreign powers, by the interference of some of its 
chieftains, many of whom were ready to give help 
to the enemies of England. 

During the Saxon times, and indeed before 
them, it is said that the Irish were more civilized 
than the English : they certainly had many leaAed 
men among them at a very early period, and em- 
braced Christianity about the middle of the fifth 
century. 

It was in the year 1169, that King Henry 11. 

determined on conquering this neighbouring island.. 

He sent over armies, and at last went himself in 
1172, and was so far successful, as that all tfie 
princes of Ireland, except one, submitted to him : 
and he kept a court and held a parliament in 
Dublin. He then settled some English judges and 
merchants there ; and he gave portions of land 
and Irish titles to some of his followers ; and he 
called his son John (Lackland) Lord of Ireland. 

The Irish liked the English no better than the 
Welsh and Scotch had done, and were constantly 
revolting; and when the Scotch had been suc- 
cessful for a time in their attempts to shake off 
the yoke of Edward I,, they joined themse^es 
with the discontented Irish also. 

I should have the same difficulty in telling yoi# 

H. 
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of all the different contests between Irish and 
English, as between Scotch and English ; so that 
I must content myself with saying, that there was 
a constant succession of fresh insurrections and 
fresh conquests in Ireland for many of the follow- 
ing reigns ; that the Irish were very hardly treated, 
and that the English have deservedly suffered- a 
great deal from their usurpation over tiiem. 

What you have heard of Edward I. has not 
been much to his credit ; and yet he was in mtmy 
respects a good sovereign, an excellent son, a good 
master, and a faithful friend ; not given to osten- 
tation, but very simple in his dress and appearance. 
He attached his relations and friends strongly to 
him, though so stern to his enemies. 

His death took place July 7th, 1307, in the 
sixty-ninth year of his age, at Carlisle, just when 
he was preparing once more to attack the defence- 
less Scots with a large army ; and his last injunc- 
tions to his son were, that he would never desist 
till he had quite conquered that unhappy people. 
The tomb of Edward I. is in Westminster Abbey. 

I cannot omit, in reviewing the remarkable 
things of this and the former reign, that it was 
during this time that Roger Bacon, one of the 
greatest men England has ever known, lived, and 
paved the way for some of the most memorable 
inventions of modern days. 

He was born in 1214, and died, aged eighty, in 
1292. He was a monk of Oxford; a very bold 
prapxjher, for on one occasion, preaching before 
King Henry III , he ventured to condemn strongly 
tlie king’s practice of giving to foreigners the 
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most important posts in the kingdom. But it 
was in study more than in the pulpit that he was 
eminent. He learnt Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and 
Arabic ; he accumulated a large number of l30oks 
and philosophical instruments. 

He is generally considered to have been the 
original inventor of the telescope, of the camera 
obscura, and the burning glass. The invention of 
gunpowder more properly belongs to him than to 
any one else ; and ^though none of these dis- 
coveries and inventions were brought into practical 
use for some years after, yet the wonderful t^ent 
and perseverance of Roger Bacon at a time when 
no helps were to be obtained from other minds, 
make him far more extraordinary than those who 
afterwards turned his knowledge to account. 

He describes ‘‘ Artificial Instruments” which he 
had either contrived or intended to contrive ; as, 
for instance, ‘‘a ship which might be managed by ope 
man,” a carriage mnning with inconceivable swift- 
ness entirely by machinery, and an instrument by 
which one man may draw a thousand to himself.” 

But this wonderful man was to be treated as 
a magician and an associate of Satan. The men 
with whom he had lived could not understand 
him ; his books were prohibited, and he himself 
was subjected to imprisonment. This cruel decree 
was confirmed by the pope in 127 8. He was then 
sixty-four years of age ; and he remained ten years 
in prison, wher^ he composed a treatise on the 
“ means of avoiding the infirmities of old age?^ 

At length, about four years before his death, the 
persecuted old man was set at liberty and allowed 
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to return to Oxford, where he still worked on to 
the last, composing a “Compendium of Theology,” 
and other works. 



EDWARD IL 1307—1327. 


The youthful son of the great Edward was a weak 
and yet a tyrannical king ; he gave himself up to 
the power of vicious favourites, and was mean and 
deceitful in his conduct to his people. 

His cruel queen, Isabella of France, joined the 
party of insurgents who rose against him, and by 
them he was, as there is every reason to believe, 
barbarously murdered in Berkeley castle. 

He was interred in Gloucester cathedral. 

Igpme of those fine cathedrals which we still 
admire, and truly think the glory of our country, 
were built after this time; but several which yet 
remain were then in existence ; such as Norwich, 
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Lincoln, Worcester, Hereford, Gloucester, Win- 
chester, and Westminster Abbey. 

And there were many beautiful abbeys which 
are now only ruins ; such as Tintem Abbey in 
South Wafes, and Fountain s Abbey in Yorkshire, 
and Waverley Abbey in Surrey, and the abbey at 
Bury St. Edmunds in Suffolk ; all these are now 
roofless and ruined, but the fine arched or pointed 
windows still remain, and the ivy- covered walls, 
and tlie pillars, showing how beautiful the build- 
ings must have been when in their better days. 

Our dwelling-houses, indeed, are far more con- 
venient than theirs were ; but we shall proWbly 
never see reared again such grand and splendid 
piles of building as our old cathedrals. 

The first clock was put up in London during 
this reign, by one Wallingford. 
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curious shape, called the 
barrel-shape ; and the 
■ knights now carried 'pen- 
nons on their l9,nces, which 
were small flags with the 
device and arms of the 
knight emblazoned on 
them. 

As to the ladies, their 
dresses were not very be- 
coming ; they mostly wore 
something round their 
throats and over their 
chins which was called a 



LaditM* OoHumt, 


gorget, and it was a frightful 
disguise, being wrapped two or 
three times round the neck, 
and then fastened witli pins on 
each side up to the ears. 

I have often thought,” said 
one of the writci's of the day, 
“ when I have seen a lady so 
closely tied up, that her neck- 
cloth was nailed to her chin, or 
that the pins were hooked into 
her flesh.” 

This is a picture of one of 
these ladies. 

Others dresse^ more becom- 
They wore an immense 
number of jewels, gold ^ckles, 
ear-rin^, &c., and sometimes 
girdles of beaten gold, oma- 
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mented with emeralds and 
rubies. 

They had the bad fashion of 
tight lacing, and took pains to 
acquire great slimoe BS^of figure. 
In the next reign, (that of 
Edward III.,) their dress was 
somewhat prettier and more 
simple; and the knights at 
that time began to wear plate 
armour, which cased their limbs 
and bodies, and was not so 
heavy as the chain- mail they 
used to wear. 



Blanche de la Tntv, Edieofri 
the Thitd'i 
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EDWARD III. 1327—1377. 

Many writers treat of this as the most glorious 
reign of any in English history; I cannot be of 
that opinion. War is a terrible evil, and I cannot 
praise the King of England, who, for the sake of 
being King of France also, could carry on a mur- 
derous war for many years, raising supplies of 
money from his poor subjects merely to gratify 
his own ambition. « 

Wfeen,. however, we look back on these times, 
we must always remember that kings and nobles 
were educated to war. glory of the day was 
to be a true knight and 9 . Drave soldier. 
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Edward III. early caught this spirit, and it was 
encouraged by every one around him. Though 
^he people, in the end, might suffer from bis ex- 
actions, they were not yet aware of the evil and 
folly of indulging a warlike spirit. They loved 
to see tournaments and justs ; and to know that 
their king and his valiant son were esteemed among 
the noblest of the knights of their time, was enough 
to make them forget the burdens entailed on them. 

A.D. 1 333. — Edward’s first victories were gained 
in Scotland, when he routed the Scots at Halidon 
Hill, but his next step was to join the Flemings 
in a war against France. This war was pursued 
during nearly the whole life of the king. 

In its ‘course many very remarkable things oc- 
curred. Among these, I must mention that after the 
great victory of Crecy, a.d. 1346, Edward laid siege 
to Calais, then considered as the key to France. 

It was important to Edward to gain this place, 
and he was therefore the more angry to find the 
governor would not listen to his summons to sur- 
render. 

On the contrary, he made every preparation to 
hold out against Edward, and sent away seventeen 
hundred of the poorest of the people who could 
not aid in the defence, and then, drawing up the 
drawbridge which led into the town, he shut him- 
self in with his soldiers to guard the place. 

When Edwand saw these poor people turned 
out, he did not fall upon them with his arm;:^ as 
he easily might ; but he gave them all a heai1;y 
dinner and two pieces of money each, and let them 
depart. ' ' ’ — 7 
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He then proceeded to build a little town of 
wooden houses round Calais, that his army might 
have comfortable quarters, and that he might pre-^ 
vent the French from sending any provisions into 
the place ; and he himself sent for food and money 
from England. 

The French king, Philip, was much concerned 
at the state of his brave governor and soldiers in 
Calais. He tried by every possible means to fur- 
nish them with provisions, for he knew their dis- 
tress ; several times his banners were seen so near 
the' city, that the poor people within were full of 
hope of speedy relief. 

But Edward guarded all the apjgroaches so 
closely that there was no escaping his figllance, 
and tlie citizens of Calais had the grief of seeing 
their friends obliged to retire. Then despair took 
possession of their hearts, and they sent a mes- 
senger to King Edward, offering to give up Calais, 
if he would spare the people’s lives, and allow 
them an honourable retreat. 

Edward, however, was by this time so enraged 
at their long resistance, that he told them their 
submission came too late, that they must now 
prepare themselves to suffer whatever his soldiers 
pleased when they entered the town. 

But his generals and ministers were shocked at 
such a determination, and entreated him not to 
allow the innocent citizens to be iput to slaughter; 
and^, after inuch persuasion, the king agreed that 
if six of the princi2)al men in the city would come 
out prepayed to submit to death, he would forgive 
the rest. 
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When this message was carried back to Calais, 
every citizen looked at his neighbour, and each 
asked himself whether he was ready to be among 
the six. 

In this strait, there rose up one rich and gene- 
rous man, naMed Eustace St. Pierre, and he step- 
ping forth, nobly said, “ My friends, I will be the 
first to ofier myself to die for the rest and as 
soon as he had said the word, others made a like 
offer, and the number was speedily completed. 

Then these six devoted men came out, as 
Edward had desired, with their heads and feet 
bare, with the keys of the town in their hands, 
and with halters round their necks, ready to be 
hung ; and as soon as they had laid the keys at 
Edward’s feet, he ordered them to execution. 

The king’s general, Sir Walter Manny, grieved 
at his master’s cruelty, begged and prayed him 
not to sully his victory by such a harsh actioii. 
But Edward turned away, refusing to hear him. 
Happily, his queen, Philippa, who was in the 
camp, hearing what was passing, came forward, 
and fell at his fe(5t, weeping, and praying him to 
spare the lives of these men. 

Edward allowed her to speak for some time' 
before he made any answer, but at length 
could hold out no longer, and said to her, 
give them to you — do as you please with them.” 

Then the queen took them to her own tent, 
arid gave them* entertainment, — loading them 
with presents, ftnd finally sending them baSsk 
to their friends in safety. (Aug. 4, 1347.) 

Philip, King of France, died in the midst of 
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these contests, and his son John succeeded to the 
throne. Still the countries continued at war; 
and the conduct of this war was given to King 
Edward’s son, called the Black Prince, because his 
armour was black, who was one of the most cele- 
brated men of the time. He was brave in war, 
but the most polite and gentle of knights when 
the contest was over. He commanded the king 
his father’s army, and, in tlie great battle of 
Poietiers, King John was made prisoner. 

As soon as the Black Prince heard this news, 
he .took off his helmet, ordered a lent to be 
pitched on the spot, and desired tliat the cai>tive 
king might be brought in. 

When he entered, the prince received him with 
a low obeisance, and offered him a cup of wine ; 
and when supper was served, he himself waited on 
his royal prisoner, told him that he admired his 
b;uvery, and that he doubted not the king his 
father would show him all honour and friendship. 

He continued to treat the French king with 
every mark of attention, and when it was neces- 
sary for him to return to England, and John was 
to go wila him as his captive, still he did every 
thing to lighten the mortification. 

He seated the king on a white courser, with 
superb trappings, while he himself rode on a 
little black pony by his side, just as if he had 
been conducting an honoured guest to his father’s 
capital. 

And when they came to Loddon, thep were 
received with all respect by King Edward, and 
a sumptuous entertainment was provided for 
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them; and a little time afterwards the Lord 
Ivlityor invited the Kings of France and England, 
and David, the King of Scotland, who was then 
in London, to dine with him at the Guildhall. 

Edward 111. had the grief of losing this brave 
prince not very long afterwards. Ho died of 
decline, leaving one little son called Richard: 
and as King Edward was now aged and near his 
end, he presented his grandson to the parliament, 
and he was made Prince of Wales, a.d. 1351. 
And a grand jubilee or festival was proclaimed 
over the land, because it was the fiftieth year of 
Edward’s reign. 

Bfit alas! the poor king had himself no jubilee : 
he had fiillen into bad health, and was weakened 
both in body anS in mind. In this state of things, 
an artful woman, named Alice Peers, gained slJch 
power over him, that she ruled him wholly, and he 
feared her, and dared not oppose her wishes. And 
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though he allowed her every indulgence possible, 
and much more than she deserved, she behaved to 
him most unkindly. 

The dying king begged to be attended by his 
confessor, but she even denied him this comfort, 
pretending that he would soon be better. Well 
she knew, however, that it would not be so ; and 
when she saw his glazed eyes, and found his voice 
feiil, she pulled off his jewelled rings from his 
fingers, and left him alone to die. 

“ Miphty victor, mirtl'ty lor<i, 

V Low on his funeral couch he lies.” 

All his nobles went off to the Prince of Wales, 
and even his servants deserted him, and pilfered 
the palace of all they could find. 

But a poor priest found his way to the bed- 
side, and seeing that Edward was yet alive, ad- 
monished him of his state, and bade him prepare 
to meet his God. 

The dying king had just strength enough left 
to grasp the crucifix which the priest held out to 
him, and pressed it to his lips, while the tears 
ran down his cheeks. 

It was a moving thing to see this great con- 
queror lying thus low upon his death-bed, with no 
child, nor wife, nor friend, nor servant to close 
his eyes. * 

One wonders what thought was then upper- 
most in his mind, and whether he regretted the 
1oeI| wars and bloodshed which had taken up so 
large a portion of his life : doubtless he blessed in 
his heart that one poor priest who had come to 
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him when all beside had left him ; and he passed 
away with the tears which he had called forth yet 
upon his cheeks. 

* ^ * * * * « 

It was now three hundred and eleven years 
since William the Conqueror subdued England. 

Before I say anything about Richard II., 
I should like to mention some great changes 
which had taken place. 

You know that the first kings of the Nonnan 
race were anxious that their English subjects 
should speak French, and that many schools were 
founded in which this language was taught ; knd 
all the deeds and writings which the lawyers used 
were in Norman-French also. 

But this French had never become familiar to 
the cars of the lower orders of the English ; and, 
fifty years after the Conquest, it was found that 
they could not understand *the preaching of the 
Norman monks. 

When King John lost Normandy, the use of 
French declined fast, and books written in English 
multiplied. The Saxon tongue was not indeed 
the same as before the Conquest ; it was changed 
and softened, and mixed partly with the Norman, 
partly with the Latin. 

If I were to write down a Saxon sentence, you 
could not read it : the words are difierent from 
those we use now. If I were to put down a sen- 
tence in the English of King John’s time, you 
would stiU find it hard; and even when .frou 
come to the time of King Richard II., (which 
is the reign we ai-e now approaching in the course 
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of our history,) there are many words different 
from our present ones, and most of them spelt 
differently. 

You know the parable of the Prodigal Son, iis 
it is in our Bibles — thus it begins : — A certain 
man had two sons, and the youngest said to his 
father, Father, give me the portion of goo^s that 
falleth to me.” 

Now that great and good man, Wicliffe, who 
translated the Bible into English in King Eichard 
the Second’s time, when he came to this parable, 
wrote it thus, in the language of his day, — 

man hadde iwey sons, and the yongcr of 
hem seide to the fadir, Fadir, geve mo the por- 
cioun of cattel that fallith to me.” 

Again, at the end of the parable we have, now, 
these words : for this thy brother was dead, and 
is alive again ; was lost, and is found.” 

But Wicliffe’s English is thus : for this ilii 
bf other was deed, and lyvyde agen; he perisshidu, 
and is foundun.” 

This will just serve to show you that the 
English of fonner times was not exactly the Eng- 
lish we now use; and yet it was approaching 
more and more towards it. 

And, in the middle of Edward the Third’s 
reign, about which we have just been reading, 
an act of parliament was passed, which declared 
that it was very inconvenient to the lawyers to 
continue to use French in their dourts of justice; 
forShat the people really did not understand it, 
and that therefore all their causes should hence- 
forth be pleaded in English. 
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And at the same time the schools no longer 
taught French, but taught English instead. 

* ^ ^ Jut * * * 

The other change I wished to mention, con- 
cerned the clergy. I told you that monasteries, 
abbeys, and priories, were inhabited by monies, 
and that monks, though they lived under one 
roof, were each confined to his separate cell. 

These monasteries or abbeys had large landed 
possessions, and many of them possessed great 
wealth ; but in the year 1215, about the middle 
of Henry the Third’s reign, there rose up an 
order of people, who were called friars, to 'dis- 
tinguish them from the monks, and who did not 
remain often fixed in one place, but travelled 
about, preaching, and living upon what they 
could collect. 

They were not allowed by the rules of their 
order to heap up money or lands ; but as they 
soon became very popular, money flowed in upon 
them fast, and they became very wealthy and 
ambitious. 

As they mixed so much more with the world 
than the monks, they became better practised in 
business, and more quick in discerning character 
than monks ; they had also greater opportunities 
of knowing what discoveries had been made, and 
what was going on in science or art. 

One or two of the cleverest men England has 
ever seen were friars. 

These men had no mercy or brotherly fecllhg 
for the monies. They constantly represented them 
as lazy, luxurious people ; while the monks called 

1 
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the friaVs meddlii^ ^buiPj-bodies, who were al- 
ways going about interfering with everybody’s 
concerns. 

There was truth in both these charges. The 
abbots and priors were living in enormous state, 
and when they appeared in public, no people could 
vie with them in the splendour of their dress. 

“No comnion knight could go so gay, 

Change of clothing every day, 

With golden girdles great and small.”* 

And the friars were restless, busy people, too 
often disturbing family peace, and doing mischief 
under the appearance, and sometimes the desire, 
of doing good. 

A.D. 1356. — A little before Eichard II. began 
to reign, John Wicliffe, a parish priest at Lutter- 
worth in Leicestershire, having for some time past 
grieved over the state of religion around him, 
set himself to examine whether these things were 
as Christ commanded. 

He took up the Scriptures, and read, and 
thought, and prayed, and the more he did so, the 
stronger was his belief that the pope, and abbots, 
and monks, and friars, and people, were all in 
many ways wrong ; and that there would be no 
means of setting them right until the Scriptures 
could he readily read by Englishmen in their own 
tongue. 

And, upon this, he set himsglf diligently to 
wo|^, and with hard labour made a translation 
of the Bible into the English then spoken, which 


• ^Chaucer. 
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you know was neither Saxon nor French, but a 
soli; of mixed and altered tongue ; much more 
like what we now speak, however, than either of 
these tongues. 

Wicliffe and his followers got the name of Lol- 
lards, and the friars’ preaching began at once to 
be little regarded in those places where they 
were heard ; but people crowded to the sermons 
preached from the new Scriptures. 

Doubtless the pope and clergy were alarmed at 
the boldness of these men, and many attempts 
were made to silence Wicliffe ; but he hafl a 
powerful fiiend iu Eichard the Second’s uncle, 
the Duke of Lancaster, and by his protection was 
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enabled to write and preach ; and he finally died 
in peace at his rectory in Lutterworth, in 1384, 
aged sixty. 

It would have been happy for the clergy, and 
very happy for the people of England, if the 
clergy had been more willing to amend what w as 
wrong in the church ; but, though many of them 
were excellent men and pious Christians, they 
could not get courage to reform themselves, and 
hence it came about that the work was put off for 
a long time after Wicliffe’s death ; and, meanwhile, 
many people called Lollards were put to death at 
different times for denying some of the doctrines 
of the Papal Church. 

Several changes had also taken place in the 
domestic habits of the English people, during and 
after the reign of Edward III. 

When we looked round the kingdom at the 
time of Henry the Second’s accession to the 
till one, we glanced first at the Castle, 

We found it a strongly fortified place, well 
fitted for defence, but possessing very few com- 
forts, and but poor accommodations for delicate 
ladies and accomplished gentlemen. 

But about the reign of Edward III. the castle 
became more like a mansion 5 it contained several 
courts, and the inner court was surrounded by 
spacious apartments; the hall, the bahqueting- 
room, chapel, and many sleeping-rooms. 

The windows were also now Irrge and beau# 
tifuKy ornamented : the k^^ was a separate 
building. Among these later built castles was 
that at Windsor, built by Edward III., and also 
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AVarwick^ and Ludlow, and Eagland, and many 
others. 

Here our ancestors used to sit down to their 
great banquets. The dinner^hour in Edward the 
Third’s time was probably about nine . o’clock in 
the morning, for there were no breakfasts then. 
Supper was served between three and four, and 
the castle gates were shut at eight. 

But in the reign of liichard II., to which we 
are now coming* breakfasts appeared again ; bread, 
and wine, and beer, boiled beef, herrings, brawn, 
and mustard. • 

Richard II. kept two thousand cooks; and 
when he celebrated his Christmas at Westminster- 
Hall, the daily consumption was twenty-eight 
oxen, and three hundred sheep, besides fowls with- 
out number. 

What is very curious in the account of the 
feastings of that day, is the great pains that .was 
taken to make everything look as showy and 
'grand as possible. 

Thus, some instructions to the cook direct 
that, when a pig is roasted, there should be laid 
athwart him always one bar of silver foil, and 
another of gold, and he should be served all whole 
at the board of my lord.” 

They were extremely fond of making devices 
called “ subtleties,” for the table ; jellies, pastry, 
.and BO on, ^rked out into figures of saints, 
patriarchs, ana sometimes even of angels. ^ 

A very grand middle dish was a peacock, which 
had been skinned, (the feathers, &c. remaining on 
the skin,) then the bird was roasted and basted 
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with yoljig^ of eggs, and when it was done enough, 
the skin and feathers were put on again, and so 
it was set on the table. 

Through a great part of the year, however, the 
gentry lived chiefly on salt meat. 

As yet chimneys were little known ; in the 
houses of the common people, indeed, they Vtcre 
not in use till long afterwards. But it must bo 
noticed that the English of that day appear to 
have been a hardier race than we are. 

They do not seem, in common cases, to have 
thought of a fire for anything but necessary cook- 
ing, except in very severe weather. 

As a proof of the hardy way in which young 
men were brought up, we may mention that at 
Oxford no fire was allowed the students till after 
the reign of Henry VIII. 

The students used to sup at eight o’clock, then 
stitdy till nine in winter, and then take a run for 
half-an-hour to warm themselves before they wenj; 
to bed. 

It was during this reign and the following that 
old Geoffrey Chaucer, one of the fathers of English 
poetry, lived; and his writings did nxach to 
^ advance the study and improvement of our lan- 
guage. His works were numerous and beautiful, 
and, though often coarse, may still be read with 
pleasure and interest in detached portions: he 
was bom a.d. 1328, and died A,D.«i400. 
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RICHARD IL 1377—1399. 

King Richard II., though only eleven years* old 
when he came to the crown, had been brought 
up among tournaments and gay spectacles, and 
like Edward II. had been early spoiled by flattery 
and pi’osperity. 

His faults were of the same character as those 
of that king ; like him he had many weak, un- 
worthy followers, whom he indulged to his own 
and people’s hurt. ' ^ 

The city of London was full of revelry when 
the young king entered it for the first time after 
the death of his grandfather. The city foun|ains, 
instead of giving out water, were made to flow 
with wine ; and as Richard halted in Cheapside, 
four beautiful maidens ^n white filled each a 
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golden cup at the precious fountains, and offered 
the drink to him and his lords. 

Every street oflered some new and splendid 
show; the glory of Edward III. seemed for- 
gotten, and only the boy-king before them to 
be thought of. 

Next year he was crowned; and then again 
shows took place, and wine of four different sorts 
was made to flow through public channels for all 
who chose to partake and be merry. 

But graver counsellors and the calculating Com- 
monsibegan to express their fears that so profuse 
a government would be an oppressive one ; and 
they determined to look closely into aflairs, and 
not allow the poorer people to be taxed merely to 
supply wasteful extravagance. 

The young king was the greatest fop in the 
most foppish court England ever saw. He had a 
coat alone that cost 30,000 marks, probably from 
the quantity of precious stones with which it was 
embroidered, for this was the fashion of tlie day ; 
and mottoes, and letters, and leaves, and flowers;, 
were worl^.ed on the borders of the dresses. 

The king is drawn in one of the old pictures of 
the time in a robe covered all over with roses. 

Party-coloured robes, and even stockings, were 
also much worn, half the garment being of one 
colour, half of another. 

The clergy were grander even tl^an other men, 
riding, glittering with gold, on high horses, with 
gowns of scarlet and green, and long peaked shoes. 
Sometimes they carried broad bucklers and long 
swords, and many prints had mitres on their 
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heads, set with pearls, and a staff of gold in their 
hands. 

Edward III. had left a legacy of war to his 
people : they had now fortresses in France to 
maintain, and an army to keep what the king 
had got ; and it was soon foimd that these re- 
quired large sums of money. So that, though 
the parliament had voted handsome supplies im- 
mediately after the coronation, they were quickly 
applied to again : they voted more money both 
ti^s and the next year. 

But when Richard’s chancellor came again* the 
year after, the house answered that, if their lord 
the king had been well and reasonably governed 
in his expenses, he would not have needed to 
have taxed his poor Commons thus.” 

However, they raised some supplies of money ; 
but when the chancellor told them not long after- 
wards that he must have 100,000?. more, th5y 
said it was most outrageous and insupportable.” 

Thus things went on. Every year the king 
wanted more and more money, and every year 
the people liked less to give it. 

A lower order of persons than had ever been 
taxed before were now taxed. Twelve pence 
(worth much more in that time than in ours) 
was demanded from every male and female, of 
every condition, who had passed the age of fifteen 
years. • 

This was resisted as a most vexatious imposi- 
tion,. and the insulting conduct of the tax-gatherers 
incensed the people still more against the go- 
vernment. They were not’ angry with the king: 
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they did not think, being so young, that he was 
so much to blame as his ministers ; and when 
they came to open revolt, they still swore fidelity 
to Richard and the Commons. 

Many of these men were followers of Wiclifie ; 
but, as happens in all popular tumults, a vast 
number of persons joined them who had no idea 
of anythii^ but of making a riot. 

A. D. 1381. — Large bodies of people, commanded 
by a man named Wat Tyler, went up to London ; 
and ^ they sent a message to King Richard, beg- 
ging to have an audience of him. 

Some of Richard’s best counsellors would fain 
have had him go, for they thought the sight of 
the king, and his ready and early hearing their 
demands, would have pacified them. 

But the proud Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
chancellor, and the treasurer, would not hear of it, 
and called the people “ shoeless ribalds which 
contemptuous speech coming to the ears of the 
men, they swore vengeance on the archbishop. 

It was in an evil hour for himself that ho gave 
the king such advice, for, not long after, the mob 
seized him and the treasurer, who were in the 
Tower together, and beheaded them on the spot. 

Still further, they proceeded to the Savoy 
palace, belonging to the Duke of Lancaster, the 
king’s uncle, where they burned the dwelling and 
all the splendid furniture, gettin|f drunk with the 
wines, and committing every possible outrage. 

The king had, meanwhile, granted them all 
reasonable deman^B: but being now too much 
elated with their sudeess to be easily satisfied, 
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they required more favours from him; and, ac- 
cordingly, a meeting at Smithfield was appointed 
between himself, his knights, and the leaders of 
the mob. 

Wat Tyler, stepping forward, then begged that 
all the lawyers might be beheaded ; and while he 
was insisting on this and other such demands, he 
kept playing with a dagger. 

Some who stood round, either thought or pre- 
tended that he was going to strike the king with 
it, especially as he suddenly seized the bridle of 
Richard's horse. • 

And at that moment, Walworth, the Lord 
Mayor of London, alarmed for his sovereign, 
seized a weapon and darted it at Tyler’s throat, 
while another person followed up the blow. 

Wat Tyler died almost immediately, and the 
mob, seeing him fall, set up shouts of vengeance, 
and bent their bows, ready to shoot the king’^ 
party. 

But young King Richard, who at this moment 
seemed to be inspired with the spirit and bravery 
of a man, rode instantly towards them, exclaim- 
ing, What are ye doing, my liege men ? Will ye 
kill your king 1 Be not sorrowful for your leader, 
seeing he was a traitor and knave. I myself will 
be your captain and leader : follow me.” 

This address astonished the mob ; and the chief 
men among thei^^ readily following the king, he 
put himself at the head of the whole, and in 
order led them quite out of the city into the 
fields. 

MeanwhS^ ^ mayor collected a strong armed 
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force, and rode after his royal master ; and when 
the mob saw so formidable a body coming upon 
them, having no leader or discipline, tlicy threw 
down their arms, and fled in every direction. 

The good-natured king, after having so far suc- 
ceeded, would not allow his followers to pursue 
them ; and they were not punished until after the 
meeting of parliament, when about two hundred 
and eighty-five of them, who were supposed to be 
particularly guilty,* were made examples of, and 
the rest freely pardoned. 

Thus liichard the Second’s reign soon became 
troubled, and grave difficulties crowded upon 
him. The Commons, who by the law of the realm 
were justified in remonstrating against his minis- 
ters, now set themselves steadily to oppose their 
illegal acts. 

The king was reported to have remarked upon 
tjiis, that he would not remove the lowest scullion 
in his kitchen to please them ; -but the Lords and 
Commons uniting together, he was obliged to 
give way, and dismiss his chancellor : so that fi^om 
these and other instances of the firmness of the 
Commons, we learn how difterent was now the 
state of England from what it had been a century 
before, when the Barons only had the power. 

Eight years passed away in continual quar- 
rels; and though the king sought to amuse the 
court and people with ^yaaagnificent tournament, 
and with many othej^ Jlpendid sights, he could 
nol regain the confident of his parliament. 

♦ Of these 151 were Londoners, 23 Middlesex, 20 Suffolk, 17 Nor- 
folk men, Scc.—Turner'i Mngiand, 
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But the worst among his actions was the mur- 
der of his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, whom 
he cruelly betrayed into an ambush which he had 
himself planned for him, and caused him to bo 
conveyed to Calais and killed. 

His excuse for this* wicked act was, that the 
duke meant to murder him. .Erem this time he 
was justly regarded as a tyrant, and took the pre- 
cautions of one ; being always guarded by two 
hundred bowmen wherever he went. 

It was not long after this act that he banished 
two noblemen, one the Duke of Norfolk, and the 
other Henry of Lancaster, his uncle’s son. 

People began to say, “ The wicked King Richard 
will spoil ever^hing. Since he took the throne, 
nothing has prospered in England. He minds 
only idleness, dissipation, and collecting treasures. 
He has killed Gloucester and Arundel, banished 
Henry of Lancaster, and the Percys : soon there, 
will* not bo a valiant man left jin England. Henry 
of Lancaster ought to be invited here to reform 
the government. Richard should be sent to the 
Tower.”* 

So said the people : and they agreed to apply 
to Heniy, who was in France. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury went over to confer with him, and 
describing the state of England, begged him to 
return. 

Henry did not^ immediately reply, but pon- 
dered upon the matter j and after consulting hjg 
friends, several of whom were banished as well as 


♦ Froissart. 
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himself, he agreed to make the attempt, bringing 
over with him 60,000 men. 

King Kichard was, unluckily for himself, in Ire- 
land at this time, and the news of Henry of Lan- 
caster’s arrival in Yorkshire reached him there. 

. Some of his counsellors advised him immediately 
tb return ; but one of them recommended him to 
delay, and send the Earl of Salisbury over first. 

He did so : but, before he could follow, Salis- 
bury’s soldiers had most of them deserted and 
gone over to Henry ; and when Richard at length 
reached Conway castle in Wales, where he and his 
few remaining followers were stationed, the con- 
test had become a hopeless one. 

King Richard’s grief and despair were violent ; 
he broke out into passionate exclamations, and 
particularly mourned over his separation from 
his queen. Richard, young as he was, had been 
twice married. His first wife was generally called 

The good Queen Anne,” and was everywhere 
beloved. His present wife was one of the King 
of France’s daughters ; and those who were with 
the king could not help being touched by the 
violence of his sorrow when he dwelt upon the 
thought of her. 

“ Oh,” said he, ‘‘ my mistress, my consort, little 
does that man love us, who thus separates us. 
Oh, my fair sister, my lady ! robbed of the plea- 
sure of beholding thee, pain and affliction oppress 
my heart.” 

* But all this availed nothing. He was soon 
made, prisoner by Henry’s friends, and carried to 
Flint castle, where the Ardibishop of Canterbuiy 
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met him, and gave him such comfort as he could, 
telling him his life was safe, though not his 
crown. 

Henry himself shortly followed ; “ Fair cousin 
of Lancaster,” said Richard as he entered, “ wel- 
come 1 ” The duke bowing, answered, ‘‘ My Lord, 
I am come home sooner than you looked for ; the 
reason whereof is, that common report says, for 
twenty or twenty-two years you have very badly 
governed the people. But, if it please our Lord, 
I will help you to govern them better.” To which 
Richard answered, “ Fair cousin, if it pleases you, 
it pleases us 

The duke then called in a loud voice for the 
horses, and immediately two miserable animals 
were brought out, one for the king, the other for 
Salisbury ; and so they rode to Chester, the com- 
mon people mocking the unhappy king ; and while 
all cheered the duke, none said, “ God bless King 
Richard.” 

The persons whom Henry appointed to have 
the charge of Richard were of all others likely 
to use him ill, for they were the sons of the Duke 
of Gloucester and Earl of Arundel, whom Richard 
had put to death : and this was a most ungenerous 
use of triumph. 

At that time of day, when all travelling was 
on horseback, people were long in performing a 
journey, and the progress of the captive king was 
tedious and dist^ssing. 

At Lichfield he nearly succeeded in escaping 
from his guardians ; he had actually proceeded so 
far as to iide from the window of the tower where 
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he rested for the night, into the garden ; but just 
at that moment a sentinel came by, and he was 
carried back into his room, laden with abuse and 
reproach. 

From that time greater precaution was ob- 
served ; and there were never fewer than ten or 
twelve armed men in his chamber. When at 
length the monarch reached London, the cry of 
all the people still was, “ The good Duke of Lan- 
caster for ever ! ” while Kichard was deserted by 
all his friends.* 

The parliament assembled, and unanimously 
vote‘d that Richard be required to resign; and 
when the question was put, whether Lancaster 
should be king instead, the answer was favour- 
able. Yet Henry of Lancaster was not the next 
of kin, and therefore had no proper claim to the 
crown. 

But the people were taken almost by surprise, 
and Lancaster was popular among them. They 
willingly agreed to receive him as king, and 
Richard was sentenced to perpetual imprisonment 
at the early age of thj^y-one, after reigning 
twenty years. 

He died on the 14th of February in the follow- 
ing year, at Pomfret castle, but was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 
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ll^ouse of Hancaster. 



HENRY IV. 1399—1413. 

And here began the reign of the house of Lan- 
caster ; its first king being Henry IV. 

We have seen that Henry delivered the English 
from the tyranny of Richard 11. ; he was himself 
a tolei’ably just monarch, excepting on one point, 
and that a veiy important one. It was in tl^ 
reign of Henry IV. that religious persecution in 
England was first established by law. 

In the second year of this reign a law w^s 
passed, ordering heretics to be burnt; a statute 
the more disgraceful, because the king’s father 
had been the great friend and fiivourer of Wicliffe, 
K 
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and he himself had been known to maintain some 
of his opinions. 

But Henry was an usm'per : he did not feel 
himself secure on the throne, and he bargained 
for support from the clergy by promising to be 
the persecutor of the Lollards. 

The Commons thinking the statute too severe, 
begged it might be changed or softened ; but they 
were answered that it ought rather to be more 
harsh. From this they passed to some remarks 
upon the clergy, when the king interposing, at 
once forbade them to discuss such questions. 

Hemy IV. was a sedate, serious man, very 
devout in his habits, and during his latter years 
his mind was much impressed with the desire 
to go on a crusade to the Holy Land. 

But time was not allowed him for this. He fell 
into bad health, was subject to epileptic fits, and 
spmetimes was so entirely bereft of sense or mo- 
tion, that he was believed to bo dead. 

On one of these occasions, his son Henry, being 
told that his father was no more, came into the 
room, and seeing the crown on a cushion near the 
bed, carried it away. The king, shortly after, 
revived, and, missing the crown, was told tlie 
prince had taken it. 

He called his son, and said, with a sigh, My 
fair son, what right had you to it ? You know 
that I had none.” 

^ My Lord,” answered Henr/, you won it by 
your sword, and it is my intent to hold and 
defend it so, during my life.” 

The king answered, “Well, as you see best. 
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I leave all things to God, and pray that he would 
have mercy upon me.” 

And shortly after, without uttering another 
word, he expired, in the fourteenth year of his 
reign. 


SbJtonlJ Ittng of tfte l^onse of Uantaster. 



HENBY V. 1413—1422. 

Whbsn Henry V. was young, ho was fond of the 
society of gay, riotous men, who led him into 
all sorts of pramks; and so he came to be called 
Mad-cap Harry; and the people of England 
were somewhat afraid that, when he came to 
the crown, he would not give his mind to the 
duties of a king. 
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He. often gave his father pain; and as Henry 
IV. declined in health, he used to look forwai’d 
with uneasiness to his son’s future career. 

Once it happened that the prince and his fol- 
lowers got into great disgrace on account of their 
having in a frolic disguised themselves like rob- 
bers, and, attacking some travellers, robbed them 
of their money. 

But the travellers they had robbed followed 
them at a distance, and brought the sheriff upon 
them while they were all eating and drinking 
merrily in a tavern ; and when these men found it 
wixs the Prince of Wales they were much amazed. 

Still they could do no less than carry them 
before the judge ; and the judge, who was an 
honest upright man, told the prince that he was 
very sorry for what had happened, and must 
commit all the party to prison, except himself, 
and that though he would not send 1dm there, he 
must inform the king of his conduct. 

This put the prince in such a passion that he 
struck the judge as he sat on the bench, upon 
which the judge instantly committed him to 
prison. 

You might suppose, perhaps, that this judge 
would fare the worse ever after ; but, on the con- 
trary, the king applauded his justice, and Prince 
Henry heartily forgave him, and always paid him 
the greatest deference and respeqt. 

From the time Prince Henry came to the crown, 
he had the wisdom to dismiss all his idle, dissolute 
favourites. He did not, like Richard II., seem 
to think that the people were made for him; 
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that because he was born a king, his life was to be 
all festivity and pleasure; but, with a stedfast 
and prompt purpose, he turned himself at once to 
the business of his station. 

Unfortunately, however, his notions of wliat a 
king’s part should be were mistaken ones ; he 
imagined that to maintain the foreign conquests 
of former kings was his great duty ; and taking 
Edward III. for his model, he resolved to re- 
conquer France, nay, if possible, to be king of 
the French. 

One of the French princes, who had only*hcard 
of him as Mad-cap Harry, and thus had been led 
to entertain a poor opinion of him as a king or 
warrior, affected to be much amused at the idea 
of his claiming the crown of France, and, in deri- 
sion, sent him a present of some tennis-balls, in 
order to show his opinion that Henry was only fit 
to play at such games as these. Henry answered 
that he would soon send him some London balls, 
which would knock his house about his ears. 
And he kept his word. 

The clergy of this period were too generally 
the promoters of war. In time of peace they had 
found that the people had leisure to turn their 
minds to inquire into the doctrines and discipline 
of the Church; and they dreaded this, seeing 
the unsettled state of mind produced among their 
flocks. , 

They knew also that the king would be glad to 
use the wealth of the Church for his own objects, 
and they were more willing to give it him them- 
selves for the purposes of foreign war, than to 
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have it taken wholly from them imder pretext of 
reforming their abuses. 

As for the parliament and people, their notions 
of the glory of a kingdom were those of their age : 
they were willing to pay very dear for the sake of 
the empty fame of carrying their conquests into 
foreign lands. 

France, meantime, was in a divided state. The 
king, a man of unsound mind, was governed by 
the Duke of Orleans, his brother ; and a haughty, 
ambitious cousin, the Duke of Burgundy, having 
quarrelled with Orleans, caused him to be way- 
laid and murdered, and got himself possession of 
the king’s person. 

Then ensued war between the son of the Duke 
of Orleans and this Duke of Burgundy ; while the 
helpless king was sometimes in the power of Bur- 
gundy, soinetimes in that of Orleans. 

The king’s son, however, the Dauphin of France, 
was a warlike man, and defended his father and 
his crown very valiantly against Burgundy; but 
still the contest between them raged on, when 
suddenly Henry V. of England put forward his 
claim to the crown. 

Transporting his army from Southampton to 
Harfleur, a place of great importance, and strongly 
fortified, he took it, after a desperate siege of 
thirty-eight days; but it cost him a great por- 
tion of his brave army. The coiintry round was 
mailhy and unwholesome, and disease, spreading 
through the camp, destroyed numbers of the best 
soldiers. 

He had, howeVqr, gained a very important 
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advantage in securing this place, which would at 
any time alFord him a passage into France ; and 
this being achieved, his wisest course would have 
been to return to England for a s^son, in order 
to recruit his suffering army. 

But this was out of his power ; he had dismissed 
the vessels which brought his troops over; or, at 
all events, they had been unable to keep their 
post near Harfleur. And now he would willingly 
have sacrificed his conquest for the sake of ob- 
taining the means of making a safe passage to 
Calais, still in the hands of the English. • 

But the French commander, feeling his own 
army to be strong and vigorous, and relying on 
Henry’s exhausted state, refused any terms of 
accommodation, and the king valiantly resolved 
to force his way through a hostile country and 
the ranks of a powerful foe. • 

His army, reduced to little more than one-Jialf 
its numbers, began this hazardous march in the 
early part of October, and advancing cautiously, 
at first proceeded without much obstruction. 

The French, four times as numerous as the 
English, at length formed in one great body on 
the plains of Agincourt, and Henry saw that they 
must either fight their way and conquer, or die. 

There was no longer time to draw back. They 
had entered France rashly, and, as all true lovers 
of peace must feel, most wrongfully. They had 
entered a nei^bour’s country, to ruin its (jjties, 
lay waste its fields, put women and children to 
tlie sword, and all xmder the name of glory. 

But the evil enterprise was begun, and there 
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was no sacrificing the lives of all these brave 
sol(liers without a struggle. 

Whatever may be thought of Henry’s unwar- 
rantable daring, and even cruelty, in exposing his 
army to such danger, the battle of Agiucourt 
must always be regarded as one of the most re- 
markable battles ever fought. 



Battle qj’ Agincoui t. 


It lasted only three hours ; but it ended in the 
total defeat of the French. So admirably had 
Henry placed his small army between two woods, 
which defended him on each side, that his loss 
was comparatively small, while the French lost 
the flower of their nobility, — the Constable of 
France, the Admiral, the Royal Dlikes of Berri 
and Menton, and many others, besides about ten 
tiiou^d men. 

All this slaughter to gratify the ambition of a 
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king, and no object gained but that of an easy 
passage to Calais ! Yet is there no denying Henry 
the praise of the most dauntless bravery and skill; 
neither can we help admiring his presence of mind, 
and the generosity and modesty of his demeanour 
after the victory. 

The people of England, meanwhile, thought 
the honour of this great victory quite enough to 
repay them for all its hazards and expenses; and 
cordial was the welcome their valiant king re- 
ceived when he landed at Dover, and proceeded 
to London. • 

The Lord Mayor and twenty-eight aldermen in 
their scarlet gowns, and twenty thousand of the 
citizens on horseback, in red, with hoods of red- 
and-white, went to meet him at Tllackheath, 
carrying all sorts of banners with fanciful devices. 

And when the king reached London Bridge, an 
immense statue was seen, bearing the likeness ©f 
his majesty, having a great battle-axe in the right 
hand, and the keys of the city in the left. 

And on the other side was a female figure, 
scarcely less in size, in a purple robe and wo- 
manly ornaments, intended to represent the wife 
of the other figiure, — ^which seemed a curious 
fancy, as the king was not at that time married. 

A thousand showy fancies and devices met his 
eyes at every turn, and Welcome, Henry the 
Fifth, King of Epgland and of France,” sounded 
in his ears. The roofs and windows were crowded 
with gay ladies, the footways thronged with the 
lower people, and the whole city was in an 
uproar of joy. 
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But What of all this? Spring came, and the 
English expected something would have followed 
from the victory of the year before. Henry, 
however, stayed quietly at home for two years; 
but, at the end of that time, the internal dissen- 
sions of France still continuing, he again invaded 
that country ; and having taken several of the 
chief towns, the French king’s ministers found 
themselves obliged to make peace with him to 
prevent entire ruin. 

It was then agreed that Henry should marry 
Charles’s daughter, Katherine ; that while Charles 
lived he should be called Regent of France, and 
that when he died, Henry should be king in his 
stead. 

Of course the Dauphin, Charles’s son, did not 
approve of this treaty. He had no inclination to 
lose his father’s dominions, and he stiU therefore 
rSmaincd opposed to Henry, who, however, mar- 
ried Katherine, and carried her to London, where 
she was soon after crowned. 

There was much to admire in the character 
of Henry V. when we consider the disadvantages 
of the time in which he lived. He was veiy 
kind to the poor, and firmly maintained justice; 
hence the poor everywhere loved him. 

He would not suffer his noblemen and gentle- 
men to trample on them; and even while in 
France, in a hostile country, he was so careful 
of* the lower classes, that they suffered much less 
by his followers than by their own nobles. 

Thus, though a foreigner and usurper, he was 
really popular in France. But he did not escape 
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the bigoted notions and practices of his time, and 
considered that no better atonement could be 
made for sins than the persecution of heretics and 
Lollards. 

He even personally attended at the burning of 
one for heresy. He took infinite pains to convert 
this offender, and was extremely distressed at his 
obstinacy, arguing with him with all his might. 
But when he found it was all in vain, and that 
the poor man persisted in his belief, he left him 
to his fate, and afterwards he exerted himself 
very actively in suppressing other Lollards, many 
of whom were hardly dealt with. 

But Henry’s own end drew near. He was now 
thirty-six, in the prime of life, and in good health, 
when the Dauphin of France having taken up 
a very strong position against him, Henry thought 
it right to pay a visit to Paris with his queen. 

From thence he marched with an army againi^ 
the Dauphin, but on the road was taken ill of 
a disorder, which continually weakening him, 
and being neglected in his eagerness to pursue 
his conquests, brought him to his end on the 
31st of August, 1422, leaving his queen and in- 
fant son to the care of his brother, the Duke of 
Bedford. 

His embalmed body was placed in a funeral 
car, and sent from France for interment in West- 
minster Abbey. ^The whole way to Calais it was 
a,ttended by persons dressed in white, carrying 
lighted torches, and walking on each side the 
car, while the queen, and many princes, nobles, 
and clergy, followed. 



Tomb Henry F 


At Oalalflii, it was embarked on board a vessel 
for Dover, and in London the body of Henry was 
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received with the deepest grief, and committed to 
the tomb amid the tears of his subjects, who had 
so lately welcomed him with delight. 

M&y there were, doubtless, who had been 
estranged by his religious persecutions ; but still 
the body of the people loved him, and as much 
honour and reverence was daily paid to his tomb 
as if he had been a saint. 

The tomb of Henry V. in Westminster Abbey 
is still a beautiful and impressive memorial of 
him, and there hang the casque and helmet, the 
shield and the war-saddle, which the hero us^ at 
Agincourt. 



HEi^RY VI. 1422. 


The babe whom the warlike Henry V. had left 
behind to rule over his kingdoms, was, at the time 
of his other’s death, only nine months old. 
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Two months had scarcely passed, before this 
child’s grandfia,ther, the King of France, also died. 
It had been settled, when the late King Henry 
married the daughter of this king, that he sfiould 
succeed to the throne of France after the death 
of his father-in-law ; and although he was dead, 
his brothers, who had the care of young Henry, 
were determined not to lose for him so great 
an honour as that of being King of France. 

They therefore proclaimed him king on the day 
of his grandfather’s funeral, and his uncle, the 
Duke of Bedford, was made Regent of France and 
Governor in the name of his nephew Henry. 

But the son of the late King of France would 
not submit to give up all his father’s dominions 
to an English infant, and he was also proclaimed 
king under the title of Charles VII. 

Then a long and bloody struggle ensued in 
France between the Engli^ and French ; little 
Henry’s French mother, meanwhile, who had no 
great love for the English, being obliged to live 
in England among strangers, while her late hus- 
band’s subjects were fighting with her brother and 
countrymen in France ; but afterwards she mar- 
ried a Welsh gentleman named Tudor, and was 
the grandmother of Heniy VII. 

The poor king’s childhood was a miserable 
one. His uncle Gloucester, and the Bishop of 
Winchester, had many quarrels, and he was 
dragged about first by one party, then by another, 
as each had the power. Meanwhile, the* war in 
France continued. His uncles had plunged him 
into this war, and were determined to fight for the 
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possession of this kingdom while there was the 
least chance of subdning it. 

In the course of the contest, they obtained 
possession of Paris, and next were intent on the 
conquest of the large and important town of 
Orleans, which, if gained, would be of material 
advantage to the English. Early, therefore, in 
the year 1428, the Earl of Salisbury was instructed 
to lay siege to this place. 

But the citizens of Orleans were brave and 
resolute; they gathered together provisions for 
their support, and laid waste the neighbouring 
country, that it might not supply the wants of 
their enemies. 

Salisbury, on his side, proceeded steadily with 
the siege, making himself master of several of the 
nearest towns, and pitching his camp so as to 
cut off the French king’s communication with 
Orleans. 

It was difficult to say which party performed 
the most daring deeds: the women of Orleans 
were particularly heroic in the defence of their 
city ; they carried weapons, and fruit, and wine 
to their fainting countrymen, dressed their 
wounds, and some of them even stood on the wall 
of the city, and when the English placed ladders 
against it and tried to mount, they pushed them 
down, or threw stones upon them. 

In one of the assaults made against the city, 
Salisbury was struck by a stone and killed on the 
spot. . Then the Duke of Suffolk took the dbm- 
mand, with Lord Talbot, who was a brave general 
and an excellent man. 
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The poor besieged men of Orleans had little 
rest. The English were constantly attacking 
first one part of the town, then another; the 
sound of the great bell of the city was continually 
calling the citizens hither and thither to defend 
some important post. Thus the siege had con- 
tinued for five months, and the brave commander 
of the garrison found it would be vain to expecj 
it should hold out much longer. He now, there- 
fore, agi’ced with the citizens that he would give 
up the town to the Duke of Burgundy, to hold it 
in pledge till it should be seen whether Henry 
VI. or Charles VII. was to be the monarch of 
France: then of course it would belong to the 
conqueror. 

But the English rejected this proposal, and 
pressed the siege so vigorously, that Orleans was 
reduced to the greatest distress and misery ; yet 
the people’s spirit increased with the danger, and 
thfey all vowed to defend themselves to their last 
breath. 

And now appeared, to strengthen their courage 
and give them timely aid, a most extraordinary 
personage, whose history deserves another chapter. 

JOAN OF ARC ; OB, THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 

There dwelt in a little country village in the 
province of Champagne in France, a poor peasant 
girl, named Joan of Arc. Her father was a small 
farmer, and both he and his ^fe were pious, 
sinlple, honest persons, very much respected. 
They had three sons and two daughters. 

Jo^ who was one of the latter, was taught 
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very little. She could neither read nor write. 
She learned by rote the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Creed, and used to go to mass, and confess to the 
priest. She could seiy and spin well. 

Everybody said she was well-behaved, modest, 
and industrious ; she was charitable too, and loved 
to visit the sick poor; she was dutiful to her 
parents, and always shunned bad company. 

* She was singularly grave and devout. She was 
not like the greater part of the villagers, fond of 
dancing and singing ; but while they were amus- 
ing themselves thus, she used to steal int§ the 
church, and offer her devotions. 

She was sometimes found all alone, kneeling 
before the image of our Saviour, or of the Virgin 
Mary. When she kept her father s sheep, if she 
heard the bell for worship sounding at a distance, 
she would fall on her knees in the meadows, and 
pray amid her flock. 

In other respects she was like the rest of tRe 
young people of her station : she used to work in 
the fields with her father and brothers, pulling 
up weeds, or breaking clods of earth, or making 
hay, or leading the cattle to pasture. 

At home, she spun hemp or wool, or did what- 
ever was required in the family. It was said she 
was so kind and gentle that she tamed every one 
who came near her, and that the very birds would 
feed out of her hand. 

She was dotingly fond of her native land ; and, 
as she grew older, mourned deeply at the dis- 
tractions which reigned in it. Though her native 
village was so retired, yet she constantly saw the 

L • 
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young men taken away to fight the battles of tlie 
nation, and she heard on their return all they 
had to tell of the struggle between France and 
England : this made her think much of the dis- 
honour of France, and continually meditate on 
the danger which threatened it. 

Gradually she began to fancy that she was 
destined to do something in its behalf. She 
thought she heard a voice speaking to her, and 
dictating a message to the French ting. Her 
mind, tliere can be no doubt, was disordered, and 
she continually fancied that saints and angels 
appeared to her, ordering her to obey them. 

She often mounted her father’s horses when 
she took them out to water, and used to manage 
them with great skill, and sometimes she pmc- 
tised exercises with a spear, as if to fit herself for 
a warlike life. 

Time passed till she was about eighteen. She 
was well made, and handsome ; her voice very 
sweet and pleasing, and her language full of grace 
and gentleness. 

Her father was not told of the idea which pos- ' 
sessed her mind : but hints fell from her at times, 
and her young companions remembered an old 
saying in the country, that ‘‘ France would one 
day be delivered by a virgin.” 

At length, arrived at the age just mentioned, 
she went to the lord of the village, and told him 
that she must see the king: bVit as he mocked 
h^r, and would not believe in her visions, she 
made ifp her mind to put on male attire, and go 
to court by herself on foot. 
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While settling this with herself, she met with 
a neighbouring gentleman, to whom she told her 
intentions, and he, being very much struck with 
her earnestness, told her he would go with her. 
When he had decided on this, others were led 
to pay more attention to her, and she was all at 
once regarded as a person of great and extraordi- 
nary importance. 

Persons presented themselves, and undertook 
to unite in escoi*ting her to the king. They pro- 
cured horses, and Joan, in man’s attire, rode on 
one of these. The way was full of danger, as war 
prevailed in the country ; but her escort guarded 
her safely, and after eleven days she arrived at a 
place called Chinon, where the French king was. 

Though she had influence enough over these 
gentlemen to jKJrsuade them to escort her, they 
were by no means at ease about the event of so* 
strange an adventure: sometimes she seemed, to 
them mad, and sometimes an impostor : they 
were greatly puzzled ; yet they said she behaved 
so well, so devoutly, and blamelessly, that they 
could not, on the whole, believe her to be deceiv- 
ing them. 

When the Maid reached the end of her journey, 
the French king was found to be in a state of 
great peril and distress. He had hardly any sup- 
plies, and was even proposing to fly from France, 
and leave every^iing to the English. 

His counsellors would not at first admit Joag to 
his presence. They asked her what she wanted. 
She said she must speak to Charles himself. They 
pressed her further. Then slie told them that her 
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errand was to deliver the city of Orleans, and to 
conduct him to Rheims to be crowned : for as 
yet he had not been crowned at this place, which 
was the usual place of coronation for the French 
kings. 

Some of the council decided that the king ought 
to see her, others were of a different opinion ; but 
Charles determined at all events to detain her, 
while he sent messengers to inquire somewhat of 
her history and character in her native village. 

As they could learn nothing unfavourable, it 
was at length resolved that she should be admitted 
to see and speak to the king. The time fixed upon 
was after dinner, when many lights were blazing 
in the royal hall, and full three hundred gay 
knights and nobles were present. 

Some of these were more richly dressed than 
•the king, and they stepped before him in order to 
deceive her, and make her address the wrong per- 
son ; but she went straight up to him, embraced 
his knees, and said, “ Gentle king ! God grant you 
a long life ! ” Re pointed to another, as if to 
show that that was the king, but she would not 
be deceived. 

The king then retired and conversed with her 
for some time, and declared himself inclined to 
think that she was sent to his assistance by 
Heaven ; yet he allowed her to be further ex- 
amined by his counsellors and jparliament, that 
he^might be sure he could lawfully accept her 
services. 

As the people of those days were generally 
believers in sorcery or witchenit, they did not so 
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much question whether Joan was possessed of 
supernatural powers, as whether these powers 
were given her by evil spirits or good. 

For three weeks she was kept in uncertainty as 
to whether her offers of service would be accepted ; 
and during that time she persisted in the same 
story. At last it was settled she should go to 
Orleans ; and Charles gave her a suit of armour. 



Joan of Are entering Orleant. 


A standard was made for her use according to 
ner own directions : on it was a figure of the 
Blessed Saviour, seated on his tribunal on the 
clouds, while two angels knelt before him. 

She then drew up and sent before her a written 
summons, ordering the English generals and go- 
vernors to depart out of France, announcing that 
they should be slain if they disobeyed. • 

Of course, they derided this summons, but it 
was soon found that Joan of Arc was not an 
enemy to be despised. She set off immediately 
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for Orleans, which was sufFering the misenes of 
war and famine, and, entering the city late at 
evening, was welcomed by the besieged with all 
possible honour and acclamation ; her standard 
floated before her; and, mounted on a white 
charger, and dressed in her new armour, she 
entered the gates. 

There is not a more puzzling character, it would 
seem, in history than that of Joan of Arc. Some 
writers insist that she was a vile impostor, only 
anxious to gain fame for herself. 

Butf it seems more likely that she really was 
insane; that she hhd thought about the danger 
of France till she persuaded herself she had a call 
to save it; believing probably, even before this, 
that saints in heaven' were permitted to converse 
with the faithful on earth, and that she was a 
person favoured by them from her early youth ; 
and, as time went on, finding success crown her 
career, she grew more and more confident and 
enthusiastic. 

The first day after her entrance into Orleans 
was spent in making the soldiers and people 
acquainted with her. She spoke to many, taking 
upon herself the authority of an inspired leader ; 
and being near enough to be heard by the English, 
she addressed some of them also, and alarmed 
them by her gestures and commanding tones. 

The efiect of her presence was scon visible. The 
English, believing her to be more than mortal, 
were dispirited, and the French were elated. 

In the middle of the night, aiji afiray having 
taken place between .part of the French and 
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English armies, the French were running back 
into the city, wounded and beaten, when Joan ap- 
peared, rallied them, and persuaded them to sally 
from the town and attack one of the besiegeiu' 
forts, which they carried, and then returned in 
triumph. This first success emboldened them. 
Other and much greater victories followed. As 
long as the French saw the Maid of Orleans’ 
standard, they were assured of conquest, and the 
English trembled as they gazed upon it. 

On one occasion, the Maid, being wounded by 
an arrow, fell from her horse ; the pain maSe her 
shed tears, and for a few moments her followers 
were disheartened : but, after the wound had 
been dressed, she went again into the battle, and 
rescued her standard, which was about to fall into 
the hands of the English. 

In the space of five days, the French, directed 
by her, destroyed nearly all the besiegers’ works; 
and the English army, which had been occupied 
for seven months before this city, and which was 
just about to complete its conquest, was driven 
di^racefully away by the power and influence of 
a young peasant girl. 

You may imagine how Joan of Arc was now 
honoured by the French, and how dreaded and 
hated by the English. She grew bolder and bolder. 
Not only was Orleans delivered by her means, but 
other fortresseep and towns surrendered to her. 
She captured Lord Talbot and Lord Scales, Hhe 
English generals; and the English Regent in 
Paris trembled for his master’s throne. 

The Maid next announoed to Charles, that the 
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time was come for him to be crowned in Rheims, 
as she had predicted ; and though this place, 
which was the town where all the French kings 
were usually crowned, was then in the hands of 
the English, they deserted it as she approached, 
while the French inhabitants invited Charles to 
enter : and there, the day after his arrival, (July 
19, 1429,) he was crowned. 

And now Joan was raised to the rank of no- 
bility, and permitted to enjoy all the privileges 
of noble birth. If ambition had been her object, 
it certainly might now have been gratified ; and 
had she now retired to her quiet village, all ages 
wotdd have perhaps regarded her as the deliverer 
of France ; nothing would have clouded her glory, 
and, at a distance, her sagacity and counsels 
might have been of service to the royal cause. 

But, still followifig the course of the war, she 
persisted in accompanying the army, and direct- 
ing the generals how to act ; exposing herself in 
every combat, and though again severely wounded, 
still unsubdued. 

The following spring, Henry VI. was brought 
by his guardians to Paris, where they thought it 
right to crown Kim also king of France, in order 
that the people might not make, out of the want 
of this ceremony, an excuse for withdrawing that 
allegiance which he claimed in right of his father. 

But now the fortunes of the Maid of Orleans 
wer® to change. She had thrown herself into the 
city of Compiegne, besieged by the English and 
the Duke of Burgundy, and had resolved to assist 
in defending it to tlie. last moment. Her zeal. 
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however, carried her further than defence ; she 
sallied out, accompanied by six hundred men, 
from the gates of the city to attack the besiegers, 
and, trusting as usual to the effect of her pre- 
sence, went splendidly attired in a purple silk 
tunic, broidered with gold and silver, which she 
wore over her armour. 



Henry FT. crowned Ktng 9} France* 


Three times repulsed by the English, her fol- 
lowers began to fly. She remained, when the 
enemy seeing her almost alone, and knowing the 
importance of such a prize, fought desperately to 
reach her. Still she kept her standard in one 
hand, wliile witfi the other she wielded her sword 
and kept off some of her foes. * 

She reached the bridge leading into the city, 
but it was crowded with fugitives, and, unable to 
make her way over it, she was left alone. In 
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this state a soldier seized her tunic, and dragging 
her off her horse, she was immediately tien 
prisoner. 

Little ohance had the Maid of experiencing 
mercy at the hands of those who had captured 
her. It was not merely that she had been' a 
valiant enemy. Her claims to be sent by Heaven, 
and to have power given her by the spirits above, 
made it incumbent on the Church to take part 
with the army in the proceedings against her. 

I have before said that there prevailed, in 
those days, a general belief in witchcraft ; it was 
believed, that wicked people had intercourse with 
devils, who gave them power over the souls and 
bodies of other men; and this sad belief led to 
acts of dreadful cruelty, for, if a person was sus- 
pected of witchcraft, no torment was reckoned too 
great to be applied for the detection or punish- 
ment of such. Even in much later times, if an 
old woman was thought rather odd in her appear- 
ance, or lived lAuch alone, she was often suspected 
of dealings with the devil ; and the neighbours 
thought it lawful to half-drown her, or to prick 
her with pins, till she was nearly killed, in order 
to make her confess her guilt. 

Joan of Arc lived in dark days ; and the won- 
derful actions fehe had performed, and her high 
pretensions to see and talk with angels and saints, 
formed a strong plea for those \fho, after having 
sutfered from her enmity, now saw her in their 
power. 

She made several attempts to escape from con- 
finement, and being shut up in a caatle, she 
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one day leaped from the top of a high tower, and 
fell down senseless, but was not killed. After 
this, she was more closely guarded; being put 
into a prison at Eouen, where her feet and legs 
were fastened by a chain to her bedstead : and 
here she was treated very harshly by the English, 
who all regarded ber as a witch and an outcast, 
having no claim to the offices of common hu- 
manity. 

Her English and French captors were alike 
relentless. Bishops, cardinals, and inquisitors, 
united in judgment against her, and agreed in 
condemning her to be burned alive as a witch or 
sorceress. 

No one pleaded in her behalf : the ungrateful 
King of France, whose throne and kingdom she 
had saved, appears to have left her quietly to 
her fate. When brought to the stake, indeed, 
her sufferings, and the steady conviction she still 
expressed that all she had done was by the order 
of Heaven, softened many hearts ; but no one in- 
terposed; and Joan of Arc, the heroic deliverer 
of France, was put to this cruel death in Kouen, at 
the age of only twenty. It was said that her father 
and her eldest brother died of grief at her fate. 

So ends the history of the Maid of Orleans, of 
which it is hard to say how much is, to be received 
as that of one deluded by ambition, or one inspired 
by a high feeling of loyalty, who conceived herself 
actually sent for the deliverance of her country^ 

She was, at all events, one of the most extra- 
ordinary beings that ever appeared on earth ; and 
though such a being would probably never spring 
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up in an advanced state of society, yet it is re- 
markable to find in a character formed under 
such disadvantages as hers, such rare powers, 
combined with such a singleness of purpose, and 
a conduct so blameless. 


HENRY THE SIXTH (CONTINUED). 

We must now resume the History of Henry VL 
I told you that he had been brought to Paris by 
his uncle, to be crowned King of France, after 
Charles VIL had been crowned at Eheims. 

Many grand and fanciful shows were, on this 
occasion, made to amuse him ; and at the dinner 
after his coronation were several pageants, and 
next day, a tournament. 

. And when he returned to England, the citi- 
zens of London were bent upon not being out- 
done by the citizens of Paris, and prepared some 
splendid spectacles for his reception. They set 
up on London Bridge a figure of a giant, with a 
drawn sword, defying the king’s enemies ; and as 
the young king went on, three ladies, all in silk 
and gold, started out of a tower, and told him 
that their names were Dames Nature, Grace, 
and Fortune, who were come to give him all their 
gifts. „ 

iA-nd they sung “an heavenly melodie,” the 
burden of which was — 

“ Sovereign Lord! welcome to our citie I 
Sovereign Lord 1 now welcome out of France 1" 
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As he rode on, he was stopped again at Com- 
hill, by a tabernacle, in which was seen a learned 
dame, called Dame’ Sapience, with a number of 
children studying round her, and these were 
called Master Grammar, Master Logic, Master 
Music, Master Geography, and so on. 

Then a dame called Dame Cleanness addressed 
him, and Lady Mercy and Lady Truth came out 
to speak to him ; and there were three fountains 
flowing with wine in Cheapside, and at each foun- 
tain was a lady, called the handmaid of Mercy, . 
Grace, and Truth. • 

Also, Cheapside was upon this occasion turned 
into Paradise, being planted with trees, oranges, 
almonds, quinces, and peaches; and two of the 
patriarchs were introduced, speaking to the king 
in verse. 

• The quiet boy of nine years old, who saw all 
this, did not seem to be much elated by ij; 
neither, surely, did his kind heart rejoice at one 
part of the pastime,” which was the burning of 
a heretic in Smithfield.* 

When young Henry was seventeen years of age, 
some of Ws friends wished that he should be pre- 
sent at the meetings of his counsellors, but those 
governors who had had the charge of him all his 
life, desired still to keep him a child, and pre- 
vented him from learning habits of business. 

His temper wjs amiable ; he does not seem to 
ha,ve had any one vice. He forgave the greatest 
injuries, and loved all his fellow-creatures; but 

* “In the which pastime an heretyke was brente in Smithfield.'* 
^Pabian't Chrorticlt, 
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his spirit was broken in his youth, and he never 
learned to assert his own dignity. He hated the 
bustle of royalty, and would rather have been a 
shepherd. He allowed himself to be managed, and 
one of his ministers, the Duke of Suffolk, an am- 
bitious man, seeing this, planned a marriage for 
him with Margaret of Anjou, a spirited woman, 
niece to Henry’s enemy, the King of France. 

The reason Suffolk desired this marriage was, 
because he thought he should by this means get 
entire control over the king, and carry on the 
affairs of the kingdom just as he pleased. 

But he could not accomplish his purpose with- 
out the consent of the French king; and the 
latter made it a condition that Henry should give 
back the greatest part of the towns and cities his 
generals had purchased so dearly from France. 

The English did not exactly know on what 
t(irms Suffolk had treated, and they did not oppose 
the match, but there was much outcry among 
many when it was found out. And what made 
Suffolk still more unpopular, was, that the king’s 
uncle, who was called “ The good Duke of Glou- 
cester,” was found dead one morning in his bed, 
and was believed to have been murdered; and 
there were many suspicions that Suffolk, who was 
known to hate him, was concerned in his death. 

After this, he managed to procure the removal 
of all the king’s relations, and §11 people of high 
r€|)utation ; and he himself and Queen Margaret, 
who was a haughty tyrannical woman, governed 
the poor gentle ting as they pleased. 

At length, Suffolk became so hateful to the 
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people, that the king was obliged to banish him 
for five years; and as he was going o France, a 
ship, manned by Englishmen, who were his ene- 
mies, intercepted him, and after keeping him two 
days, struck off his head. 

Possibly he was innocent of some of the crimes 
that were laid to his charge, and his murder was 
a wicked and base one, but he had been a bad 
counsellor to King Henry. 

After he was removed, the parliament began to 
make many inquiries into the state of the religion 
of the country. They complained bitterly that 
many of the endowments of the Churcb were 
given to foreigners, who would not live in Eng- 
land, and neither preached nor taught. They 
said the whole Church was held in less respect 
than formerly; that the people had fallen into 
lollardy for want of teaching. 

The friars, who had at first been so useful in 
pointing out the errors of the clergy, had, by this 
time, fallen into much the same faults themselves. 
They were delicately dressed; they possessed lofty 
mansions, jewels, and bags of money; they were 
grown voluptuous and ambitious. 


and Hantaster. 

I AM now comilig to a time of which I shall not 
attempt to give you much account, in this short 
history, because the changes in the government of 
this country were frequent and perplexing.. 
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You will hear, however, about “ The Wars of 
the Roses;” and I will therefore explain the 
meaning of the phrase. 

You know that Henry VI. was the thii'd 
king of the House of Lancaster. When Henry 
IV. was made king, and Richard II. deposed, 
Henry was not the nearest heir to tlie crown, 
for there was another who had a nearer claim; 
both were descended from Edward III., but 
the Earl of March was descended from the eldest 
branch of his family, and Henry from the 
youngest. 

Add now Richard, Duke of York, who was the 
nephew of this Earl of March, would have been 
king of England, had not Henry’s father and 
grandfather stepped in and taken the crown. And 
he was the true heir to the crown, if Henry VI. 
had no children. But, a son being born to the 
king, it was settled by the parliament, that, as 
H\3nry was fallen into bad health, and could not 
attend to the government, York should be Pro- 
tector of the realm tiU the young piince came 
of age. 

This was a bad arrangement; York and the 
queen could not agree ; and then began that long 
time of strife between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, which is called the Wax’s of the Roses ; 
because the Yorkists took the badge of a white 
rose, and the Lancasters of a red one. 

England was in a wretched stfte, and all good 
mefc pitied the good King Henry more especially, 
who was so kind and gentle to every one, and 
lamented continutdly the miseries of the war. 
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One story I cannot help telling you out of a 
book in which I lately read it ; it is of 

THE TWO LORD CLIFFORDS.* 

Among the chief captains and fiercest warriors 
on the Lancaster side, was a Lord Clifford : his 
father had been a commander on the same side, 
and was killed by the Yorkists in a battle fought 
at St. Albans. 

This had enraged the young lord so much, that 
he thought he never could take sufficient reyenge 
upon them. 

Five years after, a battle was fought near Wake- 
field, in Yorkshire, in which the Lancastrians 
won the day, and the Duke of York was taken 
prisoner. 

His second son, the Earl of Rutland, a boy not 
twelve years old, was with him in the field ; and 
when all was lost, a priest, who was his tutdr, 
tried to escape with him into the town. 

But the terrible Lord Clifford, observing the 
rich dress of the young earl, pursued him, and 
overtook him on the bridge. 

The poor boy was too much frightened to speak 
a word ; but he fell down on his knees at Clifford’s 
feet, and held up his clasped hands, looking 
piteously m his ^ce, and so silently pleading 
for mercy. 

And his tutor^said, “ Save him ; he is the |on 
of a prince, and may do you good hereafter.’* 

* Taken &om Miai Aikin's " English Lesson Book.** 

M • 
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“ The son of York I’* Clifford cried. Thy 
father slew mine, and so will I thee, and all thy 
kin;” and he struck his dagger into the poor 
boy’s heart. 

Then Clifford and some others took the Duke 
of York, who was their prisoner, and seated him 
on an ant-hill, and they plaited a crown of grass, 
and put it on his head in cruel mockery. 

And they bent their knees, and, pretending to 
do him homage, they said, ‘‘ Hail ! king without 
a kingdom ! Hail ! prince without a people !” 

Aft-er this, they cut off his head, and Clifford 
stuck it on a pole, and carried it in triumph to 
Queen Margaret, wife of Henry VI., to whose 
eyes he well knew that the shocking sight would 
be welcome. 



Tht Head af the Duke of York on the Gate$ of York 

Py these savage deeds, Clifford gained the name 
of the Butcher. 

It was not long before vengeance overtook 
him; for tJte next year, in another battle, he was 
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wounded by an arrow in the throat, and died on 
the spot. 

The son of Richard, Duke of York, was now 
king under the name of Edward IV., and 
the widow of Lord Clifford, fearing lest this 
prince should cause the young lord her son to be 
murdered, in revenge for the death of his brother 
Rutland, sent him secretly away into Westmore- 
land. 

There the family estates lay, and she had him 
brought up there, among the moors ^d the 
mountains, like a poor shepherd boy. • 

He was at this time only seven years old, and 
he grew up without knowing who he was, or the 
rank which he was born to. 

They did not even dare, it is said, to teach him 
to write, for fear it should be suspected that he 
was of higher birth than he seemed. 

Four-and-tweuty years did this young lord Jead 
the innocent life of a shepherd, unknown and for- 
gotten ; but at the end of that time, Henry VII. 
came to the crown. 

He being of the house of Lancaster, restored 
to Clifford the estates and honours of his family, 
which the Yorkists had taken away at his father s 
death. 

Yet this simple man had sense to know that 
he, who had been bred like a shepherd, was not 
fit to come to fclie king’s court, and appear lilte a 
lord, f 

And he went and lived retired in a small house 
on his own estate, where he could improve his 
mind with reading, and amuse himself with study- 
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ing astronomy ; for when he was a shepherd he 
had learned to observe the stars. 

And having been a poor man himself, he knew 
how to pity the poor : and instead of being proud 
and hard-hearted, like the former lords, he was 
kind to his poor tenants, and servants, and neigh- 
bours. 

And he was so humble and affable to all, that 
he lived to a good old age, beloved and respected ; 
and down to this very day a memory of him is 
kept up among the shepherds of Westmoreland, 
and he* is called ^^The good Lord Clifford 


f^ouse of 



^ EDWARD IV. 1471—1483. 

You see from the above story, that Richard, Duke 
of York, who had been in arms against King Henry 
VI., was killed in the Wars of the Roses. 
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Some time before this happened, King Henry, 
as we have said, had a son bom to him, and if 
the House of Lancaster was really entitled to the 
throne, it was plain that this boy was the heir. 

But York still maintained that the Lancastrians 
had no business ever to have worn the English 
crown, and that he and his children were the 
true heirs. 

And it would seem that the English parliament 
admitted this, for they made a new act of settle- 
ment, by which it was agreed that Henry should 
keep the crown for life, but York and h^s family 
should succeed him; so that the young prince, the 
son of Henry VI., was cut off. 

Not very long after this, that battle took place 
in which York and one of his sons, young Rut- 
land, were killed by the Butcher Clifford. 

But Edward, the duke’s eldest son and heir, no 
way discouraged at his father’s fate, attacked the 
Lancastrians, and after other battles, he* was 
crowned king at Westminster, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, by the name of Edward IV. 

And now there were two kings in England; 
but King Heniy was soon taken prisoner by 
Edward’s men, and shut up in the Tower, and 
there he remained for five years. 

Again, however, he was released by Queen 
Margaret and by some noblemen of the Lancas- 
trian party ; ^nd again there was a bloody war 
between' Lancaster and York, but it en^ed in 
Edward being completely established on the 
throne, and Henry kept a prisoner till his death. 

You know he was only nine months old when 
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he came to the crown, in 1422. It was now 
1471, and during by far the greatest part of this 
time the country had been torn to pieces by wars 
and quarrels. 

The people of England were in a shocking 
state. Murder was so common that it was 
thought little of; and when prisoners were taken 
in battle, they were frequently killed in cold 
blood. 

The habits of the nation might be said to be 
worse than at almost any time in its history. 
And so it will always be in civil wars, which are 
the worst of any, because in them the nearest 
relations are often opposed to one another. Fa- 
thers are then at war with sons, and brothers 
with brothers, and cousins with cousins, and the 
heart gets hardened to it, and a friend learns to 
kill his friend without remorse. Oh ! it is indeed 
a hoi;rible, unnatural state of things. 

The young son of Henry VI., who was called 
Prince of Wales by the Lancastrians, at the age 
of seventeen was taken prisoner by the Yorkists. 
He was a very fine and promising youth; but, 
because the other party were afraid of his living 
to give them trouble, he was slain immediately. 

Edward IV. had been brought up in such a bad 
state of society, and all around him were so vio- 
lent, that one could scarcely expect him to be a 
good man. «. 

Nevertheless, when once settled on the throne, 
he did many very good things for the people, and 
he was exceedingly beloved by them. 

For though he loved pleasure much, — by far 
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too much, — he was so active, so lively, and had 
in general so good a judgment whenever he gave 
his mind to business, that they had the prospect 
of being governed far better by him than they 
had been by the Lancastrian princes. 

He found the kingdom in a state of the greatest 
poverty, both as to supplies of men and of money ; 
but in spite of all liis wars he left it rich and 
abundant. 

His manners also were easy and popular, and 
this endeared him to the people, especially as he 
had married an English lady whose frietfds were 
not of high degree. 

But he was extremely intemperate, given to all 
sorts of indulgences, and cared little for the opinion 
of the sober and good; and his death was chiefly 
occasioned by over eating and drinking. 

Yet, though he had not forbearance enough to 
refrain from things he knew were wrong, he was 
most anxious that his son should be well brought 
up ; and in the last year of his life he drew up a 
set of rules for his studies and conduct, than 
which nothing can be better. 

* ^ ***** ^ 

Dress in this reign was magnificent, and, as it 
might be expected, the lower people began to 
imitate the higher; but they were checked in 
this by the king, who directed that every one’s 
quality shoulfl be marked by his dress. 

Thus he procured the passing of an aSt, by 
which no one not of the royal flimily was allowed 
to wear cloth or silk of a purple colour, — none 
under a duke any cloth, of gold or tissue, — none 
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under a lord any plain cloth or gold, — and none 
under a squire any damask or satin, and so on. 

Thus the rank of every one was known by his 
clothes. But all these plans for settling what 
other people shall wear have long since been 
found by statesmen to be foolish and mischievous j 
and they are now content to let men dress as they 
think proper. 

I will now give you two specimens of ladies’ 
head-dresses; one in the reign of Henry VI., the 
other in that of Edward IV. 




m 




Bcmti o tdodty in 

Henry the Sixth's Reign, 


Steeple Hemd-dress tfet Lady m 
Bdteatd the Fourth's Reign, 


The steeple caps were, generally three-quarters 
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of an ell high. To match these, the shoes of the 
gentlemen were equally ridiculous. 

They had a point before, sometimes half a foot, 
sometimes a foot, and sometimes even two feet in 
length ; and when tired of these, they exchanged 
them for what they called duck-\)ills, haying a 
bill or beak four or five fingers long. 

Again, tired of this fashion also, slippers a foot 
broad in front came into favour. 



Oentkmen Edward the FourthU Reign, 


But though iSisure in the midst of war '^jas 
found for fashion and luxury, the English had 
time also in these two busy reigns for some useful 
inventions. 

It was in the year 1474 'that Caxton, our first 
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English printer, set up the first printing-press in 
London, somewhere near to Westminster Abbey. 

Printing itself had been invented and practised 
on the Continent about thirty-six years before, 
and books printed abroad had been brought to 
England, but no Englishman had attempted to 
set up the business before Caxton. 

We, who live at a time of day when books arc 
cheap and plentiful, can scarcely form an idea of 
the cost of even a very small collection of useful 
volumes, when all had to be copied by hand. 

It is true that people had learned to make 
•paper a good while before they learned to print 
upon it, and this was, so far, a very great help to 
the worto, because parchment and papyrus, which 
had been used before, were very dear, and not 
plentiful ; but still the labour of writing had not 
been abridged. 

I have told you that the monks were of very 
great use in transcribing manuscripts. In every 
great abbey there was a room fitted up as a 
writing-room, called the Scriptorum, and as the 
monks were bound to do a ceitain portion of 
labour every day, such of them as were unable to 
perform other works were obliged to write. 

An immense number of people were thus ^em- 
ployed throughout Europe,, yet still the price of 
books was high, as you may judge when I tell 
y8u, that at the time when the wages of a plough- 
man were only \d, a-day, and wheat was 
per quarter, as much as 66^. 13fi. id. was paid for 
copying a work in two volumes. 

Books were so valuable that it was very diffi- 
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cult to borrow or procure what was wanted, and 
people were obliged to deposit money in pledge 
when they took one out of a library. 

The price of one of Wicliffe’s New Testametns 
was 2^. 16s. 8c?. At that time (1429) wheat was 
Cs. 8c?. per quarter ; ale, \\d. per gallon ; a whole 

sheep, ready for eating. Is. 4c?. ; a calf, 2s. 6c?. 
****** 

Another art, that of architecture, also ad- 
vanced, though often checked by the fatal Wars 
of the Roses. 

The beautiful Chapel of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, was begun by Henry VL, who laid the 
foundation-stone in April, 1441; but it had not 
proceeded far before his death, nor did Edward 
IV. forward it, but rather pillaged the fftids in- 
tended for it. ^ 

Queens’ College, Cambridge, was founded by 
Henry’s Queen, Margaret. . 

And it was in 1440 that Eton College was 
founded also, by Henry VL, for the education of 
seventy boys ; and in Edward the Fourth’s time 
we find the boys at this school making Latin 
verses. 

As the clergy feared greatly the spread of Lol- 
lardism, it had been made illegal to put children 
to private teachers ; and, consequently, the igno- 
rance of the people was so great, that the clergy- 
men of London felt bound to devise some remedy. 

Accordingly, they got leave to set up schods 
in their churches, and it became from that time 
(1477) common to have a school in a room over 
the church porch. 
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EDWARD V. 1483. 



r 

RICHARD III. 1483—1485. 


When Edward the Fourth’s young son, Edward 
Y., came to the crown, he was of course con- 
sidered too young to govern the realm, and his 
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uncle Richard, Duke of Gloucester, was appointed 
Protector., 

Richard, afterwards Richard III., was a war- 
like, ambitious mim, and had been brought up, 
like all the men of that time, in war and blood- 
shed. Hence he probably committed many bad 
actions. 

But he has been dealt with more hardly than 
others, because all the leading writers for several 
reigns afterwards lived under princes of the Lan- 
castrian line, which had supplanted the line of 
Richard of York, • 

Such writers, therefore, were hardly fair judges, 
being of that party which was most opposed to 
the Yorkists; and it was natural that some of 
them should be inclined to pay court to the 
reigning party, while others merely took things as 
they heard them from common report. 

Making all these allowances, however, we may 
well believe Richard III. to have made no con- 
science of committing any act by which he could 
secure the crown; but that when he had once 
gained it, he might be a good and usefiil sove- 
reign^ — and certainly many of the reforms which 
Henry VII. afterwards carried into effect began 
in his reign. , 

There is no suflGicient evidence that he was the 
savage butcher that some have called him, — that 
he murdered Henry VI., nor his son, the young 
prince. 0 > 

But there is much reason to fear that, in order 
to gain the crown, he contrived the death of 
yoimg Edward V. and his brother^ though yet 
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they might not be murdered exactly in the man- 
ner commonly reported. At all events, Richard’s 
was a very unhappy reign, full of plots on one 
side, and executions on the other. 

Yet some of the acts passed in this reign were 
serviceable to the people at large, — in particular, 
Richard tried to lessen the number of armed fol- 
lowers who attended his nobles and great men; 
for well was it seen, that England would never be 
at peace while every lord might command such a 
vast number of retainers to follow him wherever 
he pleased. 

These followers, who often amounted to several 
hundreds, were accustomed to wear a livery, or 
badge of service; and it was impossible for the 
land to have rest while these powerful bodies 
were always ready to attack one another on the 
least affront. 

It was therefore Richard’s aim to discounte- 
nance the custom ; and this made him unpopular 
among the nobles, who cared only for their own 
greatness and splendour. 

There was also a mode of raising money from 
the people, practised before Richard’s time, which 
he did not approve of, and did away with for 
a while. 

It was, to ask the people, in the king’s name, 
for what they called a benevolence ; which was 
not very cheerfully given, though to refuse was 
aci 

BuPthis and other reforms could not be carried 
through, as his necessities were afterwards very 
great, in coiiaequeiloe of Richmond’s invasion. 
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The party of the Lancastrians, though for some 
time vanquished, were still numerous in Eng- 
land ; and it was not to be supposed that a king 
charged, like Eichard III., with much ambition 
and many crimes, could be allowed to sit easily 
on the throne. Thus, scarcely was he crowned, 
when news reached him that the young Earl of 
Eichmond, now the nearest surviving descendant 
of the Lancastrian house, though a very distant 
one, was on the point of advancing from France 
to dispute the throne with him. It had been 
proposed by the late king Edward IV. tq give 
his daughter Elizabeth in marriage to young 
Eichmond, and so unite the two rival houses ; but 
this project had never been put in execution, and 
now he came to claim his promised bride. 

In the month of July, 1485, he landed at 
Milford-Haven, and moving on, joined by many 
of the nobles and some of the people as he ad- 
vanced, arrived near Leicester, where Eichard had 
previously led his army. 

There, on Bosworth-field, the two houses of 
York and Lancaster, with their partisans, were 
drawn up once more. - Sore trouble and distress 
had these two houses proved for many a year to 
the poor of the land — to all ranks indeed — for 
every man in England was impoverished and 
injured by the wars of the Eoses; but this 
great battle of ^osworth-field settled the matter. 
Eichard fought stoutly for his crown an<J life^on 
that day ; but Henry was victorious, and the 
death of Eichard in the battle ended the contest. 
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HENEY VII. 1485—1509. 


We have spoken of Henry VII. as a Lancastrian ; 
but as his father was a Welsh gentleman of the 
name of Tudor, he and his royal descendants, in 
all five in number, arc called the Tudors. 

The mother of Henry VII. was a lady held 
in high honour by all who have written about 
those times : she was Margaret, Countess of Rich- 
mond, a studious, learned, and pious woman, 
who founded both Christ’s College, and St. John’s 
College, at Cambridge. 

Her son was a cautious, sensible rnan • not like 
Edward IV. and Richard III. a ^^rlike character, 
nc^ yel^ indolent and slothful like Henry VI. 
From his general management of the affairs of 
the nation, a very decided improvement took 
place in the state of the people. 
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Their ferocious habits were broken through; 
they became more inclined to the arts of peace ; 
and now the women of England were educated in 
such a manner as to make them better companions 
to their husbands. 

Before this reign women of condition had been 
generally brought up either in the monasteries, or 
in the families of some noble relative and friend, 
wheye they were taught needlework, confectionary, 
surgery, and the practice of a little Church-music. 
They learned reading also and writing. 

But Henry the Seventh’s mother being sf stu- 
dious woman, and well versed in French, with 
some knowledge of Latin, encouraged the ladies 
of England, by her example, to enlarge their store 
of knowledge; and several fathers of families 
thenceforward devoted themselves to the instruc- 
tion of their daughters. Among others. Sir 
Thomas More, who was the son of one of King 
Henry’s judges, having several girls as well as 
boys, took care to have them well taught in all 
things proper for their station, and dso made 
them good classical scholars. 

More lived in a large house at Chelsea, beau- 
tified by gardens, and furnished with a large 
library, and a museum of rare birds, animals, &c. 

The whole disposal of his time and his house- 
hold regulations went to the furtherance of good 
and improving tastes in his family. 

If any of his servants wished to be instructed 
in music, or reading, or any useful art, he was 
willing to help them ; and he called his house- 
hold, Thomas More’s SchopL*^ 

N 
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Henry VII. had two sons, one of whom was 
named Arthur, and the other Henry. Arthur was 
a fine and promising youth, and was, at the age 
of twelve, married to Catherine of Arragon. 

As he was Prince of Wales, it was thought fit 
that his marriage festivities should take place at 
Ludlow Castle; but in a few months afterwards 
he died, and was buried in Worcester cathedral, 
where there is a beautiful monument to his 
memory. 

Then Henry, the second son, was made Prince 
of Wales, and after a time married his brother’s 
widow. 

I told you that King Bichard III. tried to 
break through the custom of the nobles having 
such vast trains of followers : and I may now add, 
that Henry VII. had the same design, and pur- 
sued it with better success. 

* It happened, on one occasion, while visiting 
Lord Oxford, that a very large train of followers 
made their appearance in the entrance hall. When 
the king saw this spectacle, he called Lord Oxford 
to his side, and took him to task for breaking the 
laws he had lately enacted. 

Lord Oxford excused himself, saying that it 
was not usual for him to entertain all these 
followers, but that they merely came to do his 
Majesty honour. 

“ My Lord ! my Lord ! ” said ^the king, “ I must 
not suffer my laws to be broken in my presence. 
My Attomgy-general must speak to you about 
this.” 

And accordingly the earl, who had only gathered 
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together this band of men for the occasion, was 
obliged to pay a heavy fine to the treasury. 

Henry VII. has been called a lover of money; 
the charge perhaps is not ill grounded: but 
though he frequently sentenced the nobles to 
pay large fines, this was done as much for the 
purpose of breaking down their independent 
power, as from personal avarice; for these men 
were by far too rich and great for the peace of 
the nation; and Henry knew no better way of 
getting them into reasonable order than by lessen- 
ing their wealth. 

He may, however, have oppressed his subjects 
in the matter of collecting money from them, 
particularly in the way of benevolences ; a hypo- 
critical practice, being but another mode of com 
manding supplies. 

By his excessive caution Henry lost one grand 
opportunity of heightening the glory of his cotfti- 
try. Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of 
America, made him the first offer of whatever ad- 
vantages might accrue from it, on condition of 
obtaining vessels and equipments for the under- 
taking. But the king declined, and Spain granted 
what he refused. 

Columbus succeeded in his enterprise, in 1492; 
the Cape of Good Hope having been first dis- 
covered in 1487, by Bartholomew Diaz. It is 
also to be observed, that Sebastian Cabot undigr- 
took a voyage of discovery, by Henry’s orders, 
in 1495; and that the ships built by this king 
were much superior to any England had ever 
seen. 
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Henry’s love of accumulating appeared to in- 
crease as he grow older, and when he died he left 
his treasury very rich. He reigned twenty-three 
years and eight months. His monument, in the 
chapel which bears his name at Westminster 
Abbey, is a mos^ beautiful work of art. 


^econir tJTu&or. 



HENRY VIIL 1509—1547. 

The treasures collected by Henry VII. were soon 
exhausted. The profuse and showy son who suc- 
ceeded him at the age of’ eighteen, made such 
la\ ish use of the money his fatfier had left him, 
thit parliament was called on for fresh supplies 
within the very first year of his reign. 

The people, vexed and angry at these constant 
demands, clamoured for the death of two of Henry 
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the Seventh’s collectors of fines and other moneys, 
who had greatly exasperated them ; and they 
were allowed to wreak their vengeance upon these 
men. 

Had parliament at that time done its duty, as 
in the reign of Edward III. and of Richard II., 
these oppressions would have been checked, for it 
was clearly contrary to English law to tax sub- 
jects without their own consent ; but under the 
Tudors, parliaments were muoh less honest than 
in preceding reigns. Yet, even in the reign of 
Henry VIII., when that king and his ryinisters 
demanded an enormous supply, the House of 
Commons made great resistance. 

Many remarkable men came into public life 
duinng this reign; among whom was the king’s 
prime minister. Cardinal Wolsey, an ambitious, 
able, worldly man. He cared little for the oppres- 
sions of the poor, if he could but obtain the nfeans 
of keeping up a splendid train of servants, a 
sumptuous house, and the richest table ever 
known in England; and as Henry equalled him 
in the love of splendour, the king and his minister, 
for a time, agi’eed well. 

The train of Wolsey consisted of five hundred 
servants, many of whom were knights and gen- 
tlemen and the sons of noblemen ; three great 
tables were evgry day laid out in his hall for these 
retainers, each of the tables being presidedi over 
by a person canying a white staff. ^ 

His kitchen was on a grand scale, having a 
master cook, who ruled over the other kitchen 
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servants, and went about daily in garments of 
damask satin, wearing a chain of gold round his 
neck. 

Then there was a master of the horse, who 
looked after the stables, grooms, &c. ; and when 
the Cardinal (who was also Archbishop of York 
and Lotd Chancellor) appeared in public, he wore 
silk and gold on his own person, and also on 
his saddles and the trappings of his horses. 

A tall comely priest went before him, cai-rying 
a pillar of silver, on the top of which was a cross ; 
and before him was borne his Cardinal’s hat by 
some nobleman or gentleman, bare-headed; and 
the gentlemen ushers cried out, On, my lords 
and masters, before! make way for my Lord’s 
grace.” 

Thus Wolsey came forth, in his scarlet cloth 
or silk robes, from the inner rooms into his hall ; 
and ^ at the outer door was his mule, covered 
with crimson velvet hous ings , the stirrups being 
gilded. 

And the Cardinal held in his hand an orange, 
the meat of which was taken out, and filled up 
again with sponge, wherein was vinegar, or some 
sweet perfume, which frequently he would smell 
at, that his nose might not be offended by the 
unwholesome breath of the common people. 

In this state used Wolsey to ride out; and 
when the king came to visit him| his banquets 
were <:he most sumptuous that could be imagined, 
and l3fie guests were enteiiained with all kinds of 
music, and dancing, and masking. 

His arrogfUice was intolerable, and his power 
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both in the church and state being so great, 
he was accustomed to command the services of 
bishops and abbots, and even to make dukes and 
earls serve him with wine, and hold him a basin 
of water when he washed. So high was risen the 
pride of one whose father was but a butcher in 
Ipswich. 

I have told you that the House of Commons 
refused to comply with all the king’s demands of 
money : this so excited the anger of the king and 
Wolsey, that for seven years afterwards they did 
not call parliament together, and by other means 
sought to obtain what they wanted A number 
of commissioners were appointed by royal order, 
who were instructed to demand one-sixth part of 
every man’s substance for the king’s necessities. 

Wolsey himself applied to the Lord Mayor and 
chief citizens of London for this money; and, 
when they remonstrated, threatened that disobe- 
dience might cost them their heads. • 

But the voice of the people was again too 
strong to be resisted. It sounded loudly in various 
places, and the king was obliged to send letters 
abroad, telling his “ loving subjects” that he did 
not mean to use any force, but only to take what 
they pleased to give him as a benevolence. 

By skilful management, this benevolence was 
made, however, to bring him a considerable sum ; 
and some of tjiose who chose to avail themselves 
of the king’s permission not to give, unless^they 
thought proper, were afterward veiy severely 
dealt with. 

It should have been mentioned that in the last 
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reign, Cardinal Morton, who was Henry the 
Seventh’s Chancellor and Archbisliop of Canter- 
bury besides, had taken some pains to reform the 
monasteries of England, some of which were be- 
come not only immensely wealthy and luxurious, 
but in many cases were ill managed, and schools 
rather of vice than virtue. 

It was now very well known that, so feir from 
being the teachers of a holy and pure faith, show- 
ing themselves examples of piety and charity, 
many of the monks were in the highest degree 
worldly and sensual ; and hence many good men, 
though firm Catholics, were desirous of having 
Catholic institutions thoroughly inspected and 
reformed. 

And Wolsey was led to follow up and carry 
much further than Morton this design, partly 
from the desire to supply his royal master with 
wealth, and partly because he was really inclined 
to promote the education of the people. 

Though by no means a religious man, he was a 
lover of learning, and had set his heart on being 
founder of a splendid college at Oxford ; and it 
occurred to him, that the money which might be 
wrung from the monasteries which were found to 
have been badly conducted, would be well em- 
ployed in this work. 

He therefore began a visitation of the clergy 
in the year 1523; and in consequence of what he 
thence saw and heard, a great many convents and 
monasteries were suppressed, and their lands and 
property given to the crown. 

At first it was only the smaller houses which 
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were thus suppressed ; but, the work once begun, 
although the king began by objecting to the 
measure, he very soon learned to avail himself of 
the ready resources thus thrown open to him. || 

It cannot be supposed that a king and a minis- 
ter like Henry and Wolsey could be beloved by 
the people : they had been too arbitrary, and 
cared too little for the feelings of churchmen or 
laymen to be popular with either. And yet there 
was no body of persons strong enough to resist 
them : the power of the barons had been broken 
down, first in the Wars of the Roses, and next by 
Henry the Seventh’s rapacious attacks upon their 
purses. ’ 

The clergy alone, had they possessed cleaner 
hands and purer hearts, might, perhaps, have 
stopped the king and Wolsey: they had great 
influence, and the people, though often disgusted 
with their teachers, had much of the ancient 
affection for the Church. * 

But when the bad practices of the monasteries 
were published, and the tongue of scandal was 
allowed to speak plainly, the clergy were panic- 
stricken. The good among them could not defend 
what was bad \ the evil dared not do it. If it had 
not been for the quietude of the clergy, one could 
hardly account for such a vast work as the sup- 
pression of the monasteries being allowed to take 
place without aggeneral insurrection. 

The English people themselves had, ind^sed, 
greater strength than, as yet, they knew, and 
whenever they spoke, their voice was heard j but 
no able leaders had as yet risen up among them, 
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and they were often overpowered before they had 
time to form any plan of action. 

We are now come to a period of the deepest 
interest, when the Scriptures were once more to 
be put before the people in their mother-tongue, 
and when teachers, like Wiclifife, were to preach 
and expound them. 

It is easy to see that when the Bible was read 
in every parish church, the people at large would 
discover that monks had led them very much 
astray. They would not any longer be satisfied 
with prayers in an unknown tongue, or addressed 
^to the Virgin Mary or to the saints. 

They would find too that they had been misled 
by those who sent them to make pilgrimages, and 
to offer gifts at the tombs of Thomas a Becket 
and our Lady of Walsingham; all those things 
would come into contempt, and the men who 
taijght them thus would be less honoured. 

This would be the feeling of the people ; but 
Wolsey and the king were not led on in their 
course in this way ; they began to suppress the 
monasteries for their own ends, and not because 
their consciences were aggrieved. 

It was happy for the world that the old faith 
was not extinguished until many people were ready 
to separate what was true from what was false ; 
till patient spirits had risen up, from time to 
time, showing that underneath 4fche rubbish the 
sm6thered fires of true religion were ready to 
burst out and bum freely whenever that rubbish 
was removed. 

And so it was, that between the time when 
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Wicliffe first attacked the Church, and the time 
when the monasteries were overthrown, and the 
king had thrown off his allegiance to the Pope, a 
great many sober people bad been brought to exa- 
mine and inquire into religion for themselves. 

The King and Wolsey, though in many re- 
sp*ects».well suited to each other, did not continue 
long in harmony. Nor was it to be wondered at 
that occasions for quarrel would arise between so 
selfish a monai'ch and so ambitious a subject. 

The immediate cause of Wolsey’s fall arose from 
his opposition to the wishes of his royal naaster, 
wlio, never accustomed to curb his passions, had 
become so enamoured of the beautiful Anna 
Boleyn, a lady of the court, that he determined 
to marry her, though, in order to do so, it was 
necessary that he should first obtain a divorce 
from his wife Catherine. 

To obtain this divorce, the pope’s consent was 
required. The pope refused to give it, and a con- 
viction grew in Anna Boleyn’s mind that Wolsey’s 
intrigues occasioned this difficulty. She imparted 
her suspicions and anger to the king, who before 
knew that Wolsey wished him to marry a princess 
of the house of France rather than Anna Boleyn ; 
and such opposition on the part of a subject 
wrought the king’s mind up to a high pitch of 
indignation. 

, It was true 4ihat the Cardinal was guilty of 
this opposition, but the severity with wWch 
Henry treated him could not be justified. He 
rapidly stripped his minister of all his honour^ 
and accused him of high treason. 
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Oppressive as some of Wolsey’s acts had been, 
yet many were they whom in the time of his 
prosperity he had loaded with kindnesses ; and in 
his trouble he was not deserted. His servants 
gathered round him, and although he declared 
himself unable to pay them wages, and entreated 
them to leave him, yet, with many tears, most of 
them refused. 

One grateful young man, named Thomas Crom- 
well, whom the Cardinal had brought up from 
childhood, so far from forsaking him in his 
calamity, pleaded his cause openly in the House 
of Commons, at the hazard of his life, and after- 
wards raised a subscription to support the once 
wealthy Cardinal, now reduced to poverty. 

By his advice Wolsey removed from London, 
hoping that absence might soften the severity of 
Henry’s anger against him ; but he hoped in vain. 
Hardly had he reached York, before messengers 
followed him, and by them he was arrested, and 
ordered to return and take his trial for treason. 

Heartbroken, and in feeble health, his friends 
dreaded the journey for him : yet he did not 
hesitate, and was on his way towards London, 
when he became very ill, and was obliged to halt 
at the Abbey of Leicester. 

“ Father Abbot,” said the Cardinal, as they 
carried him in, I am come to lay my bones 
among you.” . 

Kere, indeed, his last words were uttered. Oh ! 
if I had served my God as diligently as I have 
served my king, he would not have forsaken me 
in my grey hairs 1” 
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So died Wolsey, and Henry the Eighth felt 
neither pity nor remorse, but proceeded with his 
own designs, and pursued them with more eager- 
ness even than before. Having raised Granmer to 
the office of Archbishop of Canterbury, and de- 
spairing of the consent of the pope to his divorce 
and new marriage, he determined to rest content 
with the sanction of his own English Bishops. 

He accordingly put away his queen, and married 
Anna Boley n. By Catherine he had had one daugh- 
ter, afterwards Queen Mary : and Anna brought 
him another, who was afterwards Queen Eli:^abeth. 

But the pope, indignant at the king’s presump- 
tion in settling the matter without his consent, 
published a decree, commanding him to take 
back Catherine, and threatening him with the 
papal censure if he did not comply, 

Henry, in high wrath, resolved thenceforth to 
separate himself and his country entirely from 
the Church of Kome, and ordered his clergy to 
proclaim him head of the Church in England. 

The parliament, meeting soon after, confirmed 
this title, and thus it was that the grand step 
which separated England from the Romish Church 
was taken. 

You see here, as in many other cases, how little 
cause we have to thank men for our best bless- 
ings. It pleased God to give this country a better 
and purer religion ; King Henry was his instru- 
ment, but he had no merit in the work, siigje it 
was from no desire of doing God’s will, or servi^ 
his people, but merely because the pope had dis- 
pleased him, and thwarted his wishes. 
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But neither did this make the blessing of the 
Keformation, as it is called, less ; and there were 
many among the best men of Henry’s time who 
saw the good that was likely to arise, though they 
could not approve the king’s motives, and who 
held themselves ready to improve the opportunity 
for giving the people more pure and scriptural 
instruction. 

Others there were, and among them Sir Thomas 
More, who could not, in their consciences, give 
Henry his new title of Head of the Church,” 
for they said they could only give this to the 
chief bishop of the Church; and they thought the 
king very unfit to be their spiritual head — which 
was, alas ! too true. 

The more honest and conscientious Catholics 
must, indeed, have found it very difficult to trust 
their religion in Henry’s hands, especially as they 
saw plainly that neither the bishops of England 
nor the parliament would stoutly oppose him, 
should he propose never so hateful a measure. 

Sir Thomas More had been made Chancellor 
when Wolsey was disgraced. He was one of the 
best of men— devout, benevolent, a learned scho- 
lar, a good father and master, and as noted for 
simplicity in manners and habits as Wolsey had 
been for ostentation, Henry, with all his faults, 
could not help loving this good man ; and so in- 
teresting was More’s conversatior, that the king 
usedr "often to come and see him at his house at 
Chelsea, and to spend whole hours in talk with 
him. 

It might have been expected that such society 
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would improve the low character of Henry, make 
him less selfish and base ; but such was not the 
effect of even this intercourse. And More’s re- 
fusal to give him the title of Head of the Church 
converted the king into his bitter enemy. 

More was quiet, humble, and gentle ; fer from 
being ambitious, he had never liked a public 
life; and when disgraced by Henry, it quite 
delighted him to go home to his family, and read 
and study with them, while they were as happy 
to receive him. 

But he was not permitted long to enjpy his 
quiet retreat. He was soon taken up on some 
trifling pretext, and committed to the Tower, 
from whence he wrote many beautiful letters 
to his daughter, and also some books of de- 
votion. 

Though sure of his fate, he never lost his cheer- 
fulness and courage ; he could not be brought to 
comply with the king’s wishes against his Con- 
science; and in this spirit he met death on the 
scaffold, where he was beheaded. 

The private life of Henry was no less odious 
than his public career. After all his eagerness 
to marry Anna Boleyn, three years had scarcely 
passed before he had lost all his love for her, and 
fixed it on another, a lady of the name of Jane 
Seymour, 

And he caused Anna, the mother of Elizabeth, 
to be beheaded, and married Jane the veryinext 
day. She lived with him just long enough to 
bring him a son (afterwards King Edward VI.), 
and then died, to his deep sorrow. 
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Tt was about this time that Kiug Henry’s 
Archbishop, Cranmer, of whom you will hear 
again, persuaded his master to allow a copy of 
the English Bible, w^hich had been translated 
some years before, to be set up in every parish 
church. 

At first, this allowance was considered quite 
sufficient, but each copy was kept chained to the 
desk, as a precaution against its being removed; 
by degrees, however, the archbishop growing 
bolder, it became allowable to sell Bibles publicly. 

Yet<^till many checks were given to this liberty. 
Sometimes the king took alarm, and was per- 
suaded for a while to forbid the free use of the 
Scriptures. Sometimes “noblemen and gentle- 
men might read them; but no women, (except 
noblewomen and gentlewomen,) or artificers, 
printers, journeymen, &c.” Then again he agreed 
to allow of their general use. 

And now the king and Cranmer ventured (in 
1540) on the step of dissolving the larger monas- 
teries. This was indeed a work which required 
great prudence, skill, and honesty; and it was 
almost impossible that it shoidd have been 
executed without suflering to many of the per- 
sons concerned. They had lived the greater part 
of their lives in these quiet dwellings, and there 
they expected to remain until death : and though 
the monks and nuns had all pensions allowed 
thene, yet, having been accustomed to live in 
ease, and even in luxury, it could not but be a 
severe blow to them. 

It was justly said, too, that the wealth of all 
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these suppressed rich houses should have been 
bestowed in much larger proportion upon the 
education and improvement of the people : more 
schools should have been founded, more useful 
works begun. 

But, instead of this, a very large portion of the 
lands and property of the religious houses was 
squandered, nobody well knew how, in gifts to 
needy courtiers and favourites of the king. 

It was thought, too, that the king and his 
counsellors were very hasty and harsh in destroy- 
ing all these establishments at once. Some of 
them were very admirably managed, and there 
were others which, standing in lonely parts of the 
country, were the only civilized spots for miles 
*round; and it was feared that all the regions 
aboi*t them would fall back into barbarism upon 
their destruction. 

The poor, too, were on a^sudden deprived, of 
the alms, and food, and attendance, which the 
monasteries were always ready to bestow, and the 
tired traveller, at a time when inns were rarely 
to be met with, grievously missed their hospi- 
talities. 

. When we read history, it is very interesting to 
see how sorrow and prosperity are dealt about to 
all classes of people in turn. We know that there 
must be sorrow and chastening in the world; but 
the burden is ne¥er carried so long by one nation, 
or by one part of a nation, as that the spirit is 
wholly broken. It is shifted about, that all may, 
in turn, have rest. 

The king, the barons, and the clergy in England, 
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had all, in turn, had more than their share of 
power, and each had been busily employed in 
humbling the other ; sometimes one was depressed, 
sometimes another. 

But during the reigns of the Tudors, parti- 
cularly those of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., 
the crown had gained wonderfully in power a*id 
wealth. You know how Henry VII. humbled the 
great men, and stripped them of their money, and 
now you have seen how his son dealt with the 
Church. But you do not think that the money 
stayed in Henry the Eighth’s strong boxes ? Oh, 
no I it w’ent all over the land, encouraging trade 
and agriculture ; and though it was often given 
to favourites who were in themselves unworthy, 
their children in process of time received it,* 
in conjunction with better education and wiser 
notions. ^ 

Thus there grew up a race of nobles and gentry 
in England, not so high as the barons, but rank- 
ing above those in trade, who made themselves 
of more and more consequence in the nation, and 
came in just where they were really wanted, to 
check the power of the sovereign, and prevent our 
being governed by the will of one man, contrary 
to the real constitution of England. 

After King Henry had lost his third wife, he 
took another, called Ann of Cleves. He could 
not go over to her native country to see her, and 
wafi obliged to trust the report of other people 
about her; when she came, he was not pleased 
with her, and, after having been married a few 
months, obtained a divorce, and married Catherine 
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Howard,* who was beheaded very soon after oh a 
charge of being an unfaithful wife. 

Even after her execution, another woman was 
found courageous enough to be this Blue-Beard’s 
sixth wife. A widow, named Catherine Parr, was 
raised to the dangerous honour ; but this excellent 
woman managed the king better than his other 
wives had done, and, as Henry was grown infirm 
and diseased, became necessary to him as a nurse 
and attendant. 

But even with all her patience and good ma- 
nagement, her life was ever in danger; ahd on 
one occasion, the king had even signed an order 
for her committal to the Tower, when she, being 
aware of what was intended, skilfully diverted his 
mind from the idea. 

The death of Henry was, indeed, a blessing to 
the English. Every day found him baore tyranni- 
cal and cruel ; there was not a day in which some 
persons were not arrested and sent to execution ; 
and the very night before he died, he had ordered 
the Duke of Norfolk to be put to death ; he was 

* This lady was the first person in England who introduced the 
use of that now indispensable article, the pin, which was just then 
brought from France. 

Before this time, ribbons, loops, laces, clasps, hooks-and-eyes, and 
skewers, were used by both sexes for the purpose of fastenings to 
their dress. 

The pin, however, was at first very badly made, and an act of 
parliament was passed, enacting that no pins should be sold, unless 
they were double-headed, and had “the heddes souldered fast to the 
shanke of the pynne;* but this act so cramped the trade, that no 
more pins could be obtained till parliament in its wisdom haa re- 
pealed it. Pins were acceptable presents from this time to the ladies; 
and sometimes they received from their husbands and parents an 
allowance instead, whence the term pin-money. 

See the entertaining and useful little work called Domestic Life in 
England, p. 280. 
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to have been executed the next morning, but 
Henry himself died before the fatal hoxir, and 
thus the duke was saved. 

The reign of Henry VIII. lasted thirty-seven 
years. He was buried at Windsor, beside his 
queen Jane Seymour. 





EDWAED VI. 1547-^1553. 

Henry VIII. left three children — two daughters 
^ and one son. 

The Lady Mary was by much the oldest of 
these. She was bom on the 15th of Febmaiy, 
1516, and consequently was thirty-one years of 
age^at her feither’s death. She®was the child of 
Henry’s first wife, Catherine, whom Henry di- 
vorced in order to marry ^nna Boleyn. 

Edward was the son of the king’s third wife, 
Jane Seymour. It was a thing of course that he 
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would rule the kingdom after his father’s death ; 
and few people thought much of his sisters’ chance 
of ever being queens of England. 

The Lady Mary had been brought up by her 
mother and her mother’s friends, who were all 
Catholics ; hence she had grown up, as was to be 
expected, a Koman Catholic. 

But Edward, who was now little more than nine 
years old, and his sister Elizabeth, about four 
years older than himself, had been placed under 
different teaching. By the time they were old 
enough to learn, their father had shaken off the 
papal authority, and placed them under tlio care 
of Archbishop Cranmer. They learnt their differ- 
ent lessons together, and these were not few, for 
King Henry wished them to be good scholars, 
and the most leanied men of the age were their 
tutors. They were taught Greek and Latin, 
Italian and French. 

At the time of King Henry’s death, Edward*was 
so young, he was not able to govern the kingdom 
by himself, and the late king had ordered in his 
will that some of the great men of the land should 
manage the affairs till he was eighteen. 

Among these ministers was Cranmer, and by his 
direction King Edward and Elizabeth continued 
their studies diligently. 

It appears that Edward was a very clever, 
intelligent youth, of such steady judgment, and 
so devotional i habit, that Cranmer found i easy 
to interest him deeply in the religious changes 
then in progress. 

He was particularly anxious about the circula- 
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tion of the Scriptures, and about teaching the 
people in their own tongue, and used regularly to 
attend the sermons preached by Bishop Latimer, 
which were very striking and interesting. 

The Liturgy, which had hitherto been in Latin, 
was now translated into English, and the people 
heard prayers in which they could join with the 
spirit and with the understanding. 

This was a very different kind of reformation 
from that of Henry VIII., inasmuch as now the 
king and many of the great men in the council 
were really Protestants, and some of the bisliops 
were earnestly striving to instruct the people, and 
not merely commanding them what to do and 
believe. 

But, meantime, the Lady Mary remained un- 
changed in her faith, and so little disposed to 
acquaint herself with the reasons which led Cran- 
mer and the Protestants into their'present courses, 
that when King Edward begged her to inform 
herself on the subject before she abused them, 
she said, As to Protestant books, she thanked 
God she had never read them, and never intended 
to do so.” 

It is always a grievous thing when people re- 
solve to shut their eyes and ears against all that 
can be said by those who differ from them ; but 
it is also a great fault when such people are 
treated harshly and with bigotry in return. 

Tjjiis was the case between ESward and the 
Lady Mary, As she was a Catholic, and really 
thought the religion of the Refoimers was wrong, 
it was a very harsh and cruel thing not to allow 
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her to have mass celebrated in her own house. 
As she thought it her duty not to obey her 
brother when he forbade her this, she was exposed 
to his anger, and her servants were punished for 
countenancing her. 

The young king was quite as great a bigot on 
this occasion as Mary herself ; for even Cranmer 
would have consented to the indulgence, but 
Edward could not satisfy himself to allow it, 
though he afterwards permitted his council to 
take their own course. 

It was no great wonder that Mary was pre- 
judiced against the Protestant religion, ^le had 
very early been made to sufter by it. Her mother’s 
divorce had been the ^nd occasion of her father s 
quarrel with the pope, and it was impossible that 
she should approve of his conduct in this matter. 

When she compared him with Sir Thomas 
More and some of her friends, she could not but 
feel that he was governed by fkr worse motives 
than they ; and as to Cranmer, she regarded him 
as the person who had helped the king most 
of all in her mother’s divorce; and she knew, 
also, that the Protestants used to turn the Catholic 
ceremonies into joke, and to shock the devout 
people of that faith greatly by their irreverence. 
All this we must bear in mind when we read the 
accounts of Queen Mary, that we may not be 
unjust towards her. 

And we milst also be aware that verj^ few 
people indeed at that time saw clearly how sinful 
it is to persecute and put to death persons whom 
we think in great and dangerous error. As a 
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proof of this : Cranmer, the archbishop, who was 
so anxious to reform the religion of the state, had 
no idea it was wrong to shed the blood of several 
persons who held what he thought was false 
doctrine. 

The young king was, on this point, more in- 
clined towards right than himself. He strongly 
remonstrated, and even shed tears when called 
upon to sign a warrant for the execution of these 
offenders. 

All those things the Lady Mary knew; and 
was it likely that she, a Catholic, who had been 
trained to think the decrees of the Romish 
Church infallibly right, would be more liberal 
than Cranmer, who professed to take the Bible for 
his guide ? 

The young King Edward did not live long 
enough to marry and leave children of his own ; 
consequently, at his death, the crown went to his 
elder sister, Mary. 

This event took place in L553, and was much 
lamented by all the Protestants, who were not yet 
sufficiently strong to set aside Mary on the ground 
of her being a Catholic, and who justly dreaded 
that she would endeavour to undo aU the work 
they had been accomplishing. 
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MARY. 1053—1558. 


You have seen that Mary was in much disgrace 
during a gi’eat part of her brother Edward’s reign, 
while Elizabeth was in the highest favour. • 
But when Mary was queen, it was Elizabeth’s 
tiun to be humbled and distressed. She was, 
indeed, one of the splendid party at Mary’s coro- 
nation, and rode next after the queen’s carriage, 
in a chariot drawn by six horses and covered with 
cloth of silver ; but soon afterwards she received 
so many slights from her sister, and felt herself so 
hurt at the manner of her treatment, that she 
thought it better to leave London, and go to her 
own quiet hoifise at Ashridge in Buckingham- 
shire. * 

The queen allowed her sister tc leave London, 
but took care to send with her two gentlemen. 



H.igttbeih at hrr SUlPr'it Coionatton, 


It was not very long before some of the Pro- 
testants, and others who disliked Queen Mary, 
raised a rebellion against her; and the queen, 
suSJpecting that Elizabeth might be in some way 
concerned in this rebellion, wrote her a very civil 
letter, desiring she would come up to London 
without delay. 

It so happened that Elizabeth was ill in bed at 
the time the messengers came to fetch her, and 
the officers of her household wrote to Queen 
Mary, begging a short delay; but the queen, 
upon a fresh darm of rebellion, despatched three 
more gentlemen, with a troop of horse, with most 
positive orders not to return to *London without 
Elizabeth. 

It was ten o’clock at night when they got to 
Ashridge ; andr Elizabeth was still very ilL Her 
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ladies begged the messengers to wait till the 
morning; but, instead of this, they burst into 
her sick chamber and told her their errand. She 
was alarmed, but declared herself willing to wait 
upon the queen her sister as soon as she could 
without danger leave her room. 

The gentlemen told her she must, at all events, 
go; that they had brought the queen’s litter for 



Rligaheth'i Journey t'l Town 


her conveyance, and, as the doctors did not think 
her life would be in peril from a removal; they 
must set out next day. 

It was a melancholy morning, for Elizabeth 
was much beloved. Her servants and attendants 
wept and lamented, fearing sad things from her 
sister’s jealousy and bigotry ; and so severe also 
was her illness,* that, though Ashridge was ^only 
twenty-nine miles from London, her conductors 
were obliged to let her rest four nights on the 
road. 
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When she reached Highgate, a number of gen- 
tlemen rode out from London to meet her, and 
show her every respect : and crowds of people 
lined the way-side, weeping and foreboding danger 
for her; and as she passed through Smithfield 
and Fleet-street, there were a hundred men in 
velvet coats following her litter, and a hundred 
more in coats of fine red, guarded with velvet, 
who went with her quiet to the court. 

Queen Mary at first merely detained her at 
Whitehall ; but in a short time, thinking it pru- 
dent to imprison her more closely, sent her in a 
barge* with a strong guard to the Tower. Nor 
would Mary see her, nor would she without much 
difficulty and persuasion receive a letter from 
her. 

When the barge which conveyed her to the 
Tower stopped at the Traitor’s Gate,” she long 



Ehgaheth LaiXding at the Traitor'$ Gate. 


refused to land there ; but her conductors insist- 
ing upon it that she should, she put her foot 
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upon the stairs, exclaiming, “Here landeth as 
true a subject, being a prisoner, as ever landed at 
these stairs, and before thee, 0 my God, I speak 
it, -having no friend but thee.” 

Tlie wardens and other attendants, as she went 
by, knelt down, and prayed God to bless her ; for 
which action these poor men were turned out of 
their places the very next day. 

Then she entered the gloomy prison, and its 
doors were closed and its heavy bolts barred upon 
her: and there she was, where her mother had 
been before her, just before she was put tq death 
by her cruel husband’s orders. Yet she did not 
give way to fear, but prayed that she might 
“ build her house upon the rock.” 

In the meanwhile, Queen Mary was desirous 
of marrying Philip, the King of Spain, a Homan 
Catholic as well as herself. The people of 
England, in general, did not at all like this match. 
They had no wish to return to Popery, hairing 
become extremely attached to many of their new 
preachers, and being very thankful for the liberty 
of having the Scriptures in Englisli, and English 
prayers and sermons. 

Some of the old noblemen of the kingdom, 
however, and some of the people, and all the old 
bishops and monks who had been turned out of 
their offices by Cranmer, were, of course, anxious 
to bring in their own religion again; and now 
Cranmer, and Latimer, and Ridley, and otheiPro- 
testant bishops and clergymen, were sent to the 
Tower, and Catholic bishops put in their places. 

Elizabeth herself remained shut up in the 
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Tower; and it was not till she had been a mon^h 
under close confinement that leave was given her 
to walk in the royal apartments, and afterwards 
in a small garden, closely guarded, no one being 
allowed to speak to her, or even to look at her. 

There was a little child of five years old be- 
longing to one of the officers of the Tower, whom 
she was glad to notice. He liked to come and 
see her, and used to bring her a nosegay of 
flowers every day; b\it the keepers were ordered 
not to admit him, and the child peeping through 
a hole^ in the door as she walked in the garden, 
next day, cried out, ‘‘ Mistress, I can bring you 
no more flowers.” 

After three months had passed away, Queen 
Mary finding it was impossible to fasten any 
accusation upon her, and being really afrnid of 
stirring up enmity against herself by further 
harsh measures, deemed it most prudent to re- 
mcfve her from the Tower, but still by no means 
to place her at liberty: and Mary fixed upon 
Lord Williams and Sir Henry Beddingfield, two 
of her very devoted servants, to take charge of 
her sister, and keep her either at their own coun- 
try seats, or at some one of the royal mansions. 

Sir Henry Beddingfield behaved in a very 
hai-sh, insolent manner, when ho came to remove 
Elizabeth ; and, not knowing what was going to 
be done with her, the poor Ig^dy was in the 
grea,test terror, and sending for her gentleman- 
usher, and the rest of her people, s#e begged 
them to pray for her, for she believed she was 
to die this night. The attendants were much 
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affected at her distress, and going to Lord Williams 
entreated him to tell them if any harm was in- 
tended her. He assured them there was not. 

Yet still Beddingfield continued his rough and 
brutal behaviour. It was intended, as she now 
found, to send her a prisoner to Woodstock, and, 
on the road, if any of the people ventured to show 
her any little kindness, her sour keeper called 
them traitors and rebels ; and when they set the 
bells ringing, as she passed through the villages, 
he desired the ringers might be put into the 
stocks. • 

On the third evening of her journey, the Lady 
Elizabeth arrived at Kicot, the house of Lord 
Williams, whose conduct was in every respect 
different from that of Beddingfield. He treated 
her as a royal guest, not as a prisoner, and invited 
some people of rank to meet her. This indulgence 
extremely annoyed Sir Henry Beddingfield he 
made his soldiers keep strict watch, and insisted 
upon it that no one of the guests should remain 
at night in* the house. He also took Lord Williams 
severely to task for his entertainment of the 
queen’s prisoner ; but the good host replied that 
he well knew what he was doing, and that her 
grace might, and should, in his house, be merry.” 

Beddingfield, however, knew Queen Mary’s in- 
tentions better than Lord Williams did; for no 
sooner did her# Majesty know how kindly and 
hospitably Elizabeth had been received at hScot, 
than she sent directions for her being immediately 
removed to Woodstock. There Beddingfield ma- 
naged as he pleased. No Yisitor ever came near : 
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the doors were closed, and soldiers kept watch 
over her by day and by night. 

It is said, that a little while after this, “ she 
hearing upon a time, out of her garden at Wood- 
stock, a milkmaid singing pleasantly, wished her- 
self a milkmaid too, saying, that her case was 
better, and her life merrier than hers.” 

At length, after long delays, Queen Mary was 
married to King Philip of Spain, who came over 
to England, and spent some time here. King 
Philip hoped either to succeed to the English 
throng himself, or to be able to leave it to his 
heirs, and was therefore very anxious to dispose 
of Elizabeth, that she might be no longer in the 
way of his designs ; and this led him to propose 
to his wife that her sister should marry a foreign 
prince, the Duke of Savoy, who had come over 
with him to England. 

Miiry was extremely pleased with the idea, and, 
determined to try what flattery would do, she 
and King Philip invited Elizabeth to come to 
them at Hampton-Court, to share in their Christ- 
mas revels. There die, who had been so long a 
prisoner, and removed from all the gaieties of the 
court, was feasted and entertained in the most 
splendid manner. There were suppers, and tour- 
naments, and spectacles, and King Philip treated 
her with every mark of respect. 

But no sooner did Elizabeth team what it was 
the^ wished her iet do, than she gave a decided 
refusal. did not choose to be Duchess of 
Savoy; ai^ she told King Philip, as she had 
before toU her sister, that she would not be per- 
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suaded to marry him. Still they persisted in 
urging the match upon her, and she left London 
in disgrace with both. 

As Elizabeth is a more interesting character 
than poor Mary, and her reign was afterwards a 
very remarkable one, I have told you the more 
about her history. 

And, indeed, there is no pleasure, gtnd a great 
deal of pain, in reading English history during the 
reign of Queen Mary. I have no intention of 



Burning cf Biihopt tn Smit^fleUL 


telling you the sad tale of all the burnings and 
persecutions of the Protestants : how some of the 
wisest and best men in the land were put^'to a 
cruel death, because they would not again return 
to Popery, and Jiow Cranmer himself, together 
with Ridley and Latimer, were burned at Oxfbrd, 
nobly maintaining their faith even to death. 

It was a fierce *and terrible time ; and though 
Queen Maiy did not intend to make her subjects 
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Protestants, it is .certain tliat many more people 
became so in her reign than in that of Edward, in 
consequence of the horror they felt at these cruel- 
ties, and the firmdess of the martyrs who died in 
defence of their principles. 

By the time Mary had reigned five years, her 
health declined very fast She was not a happy 
woman. ^ She knew she was not beloved by her 
people, nor by her husband, to whom she was, 
herself, much attached. Her heart was broken ; 
but as her end drew near, she became more kindly 
disposed towards her sister Elizabeth, and when- 
ever they met or exchanged letters, it was with 
more affection than formerly. Mary well knew 
that Elizabeth must succeed her in the throne, 
as she had herself no children ; and King Philip 
was assured of the same. The hopelessness, there- 
fore, of keeping her any longer in the background 
was plain to both of them. 

From this time, then, they treated her well, 
and when the days of Mary's painful life were 
ended, Elizabeth found herself freed from all the 
depression under which she had suffered, and at 
liberty to mount her father’s throne. 
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ELIZABETH. 1558—1603. 

Elizabeth was now in her twenty -sixth year, and 
great was the joy in the hearts of many people at 
her accession. Not only did the Protestant party 
welcome her gladly, but the more moderate Roman 
Catholics, who had been much shocked by the 
cruelties of Mary’s reign, and who extremely dis- 
liked King Philip, were thankful to have a change. 

The London citizens did not know how to con- 
tain their joy: ^hey rang the bells, they lighted 
up bonfires, an(J they ate and they drank pro- 
sperity to Queen Elizabeth ; and when she irew 
near the capital (for she was absent from it at the 
time of her sister’s^ death) crowds came (jut to 
welcome her. 
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She might well be pleased with the zeal of these 
people, for she could remember that in trouble 
and disgrace they bad not deserted her : they had 
even then showed their hearts were with her. 
She proceeded on and reached the Tower, which 
was a royal dwelling as well as a prison, and it 
was customary for the sovereign to make it one of 
his first 'd",7elling-places. But Queen Elizabeth 
did not now enter it by the Traitor’s Gate ; nor 
was she forbidden any pleasant recreation. 

Sports, and feastings, and revels, were provided 
for her, and all expected with impatience the day 
of her coronation. 

It took place on the I5th of January, 1559, just 
three months after t]|e death of Mary ; but it was 
not so much the coronation, it was the splendid 
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wa^r-procession attending her majesty from her 
palace in Westmmfiter to the Tower, and after- 
ward* her passage Back through the city, which 
interested the people. . 




ELIZABETH. ZIO 

It was a beautiful sight to see the broad river 
Thames covered with gay barges, filled with splen- 
didly dressed ladies and gentlemen, and rowed by 
rowers in showy liveries of various colours and 
fiincies. Elizabeth no longer set herself against 
the passion for dress. She was always richly 
adorned herself, and liked to see all around her 
look gay and bright. So they glided along the 
river, to the sound of pleasant melodj^ 

Then followed her passage through the city, 
when she rode in a sumptuous chariot, with 
trumpeters and heralds before, and lords and 
ladies, and gentlemen of every degree, beside and 
behind her. 



EUgiibeth't k*at$age through th» City. 

In general, Elizabeth preferred riding on hoi*se- 
back, (though 8n this occasion she departeifrom 
her custom,) and when she rode she was always 
attended by a number of ladies splendidly habited, 
on horseback also : as they gathered round her, 
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apparelled in crimson Telvet, or cloth of gold, 
(with which their horses were also adorned,) they 
must have made a goodly spectacle. 

While the queen thus showed herself to her 
faithful subjects, they took care to do their best 
in entertaining her majesty in return. In different 
parts of the city different shows were exhibited, 
and the Recorder presented her in Cheapside with 
a purse containing a thousand marks of gold. 
There was also a great deal of speech-making, 
both in Latin and English; to which Elizabeth 
replied* very courteously; and many a nosega 
did she receive from hands too poor to offer any 
other present. 

And now, when the people had given her this 
glad welcome, it made them angry to find that all 
file bishops refused to put the crown upon her 
head. The reason of this refusal was that they 
were Catholics, and dreaded the return of a Pro- 
testimt government ; and it was not without some 
difficulty that one of them, the Bishop of Carlisle, 
consented to brave the anger of his brethren, and 
perform the ceremony. 

The day after her coronation, a singular peti- 
tion was presented to her by one of her Protestant 
courtiers. You must know that it was the custom 
to release some prisoners upon the accession of a 
new sovereign ; and this petition prayed that four 
cr five more captives might be released ; namely, 
the fi^nr Evangelists, and the Apostle Paul, who, 
the petition said, had long been shut up in a 
foreign tongue, as it were in prison ; so that they 
could hot converse with the common people. 
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iUijtabeth receiving a Petition. 


The queen heard the petition, but answered 
very gravely, that it was best first to inquire of 
themselves whether they wished to be released 
or no. She, however, immediately authorized the 
reading of the Liturgy in English; but forbade 
for a while public preaching: and many of the 
Protestants were disappointed to find that* she 
was not inclined to depart as far firom the old 
religion as they wished. 

And now Elizabeth’s first parliament assem- 
bled; and one of the first things the Commons 
did, was to move an address to her majesty, 
recommending her to marry. Elizabeth thanked 
them, but made no direct answer : she had already 
refused the hand of King Philip, who, almost as 
soon as her sister Mary was dead, had sent her 
an eml)as8y on purpose to solicit her favouui; but 
she knew him by far too well to think for a 
moment of marrying him. And the nation re- 
joiced in her decision, though her refusal was the 
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occasion of great anger and enmity on the part of 
the King of Spain. 

Many were the great and wise men who ga- 
thered about the queen, and did faithful service to 
her as ministers, as clergymen, and as defenders 
of their country by sea and land. So that the 
English throne never stood more firmly, and 
never, perhaps, was so highly respected at home 
or abroad'^'’^^s now, when it was filled only by a 
woman. Elizabeth had the wisdom to choose* and 
keep excellent counsellors about her, and never 
failed f^o attend to their advice in all matters of 
importance. 

She had many very popular qualities, which 
made her much thought of among the people. 
She used very often to make what were called 
progresses (or journeys) into different parts of the 
country, visiting the different towns and country 
places, and hearing the complaints and petitions 
of people of all sorts ; and as, wherever she went, 
there were sure to be splendid revels and shows, 
these progresses brought much entertainment to 
the poor. ^ 

But it must be owned that the expense of en- 
tertaining her on these occasions fell very heavily 
upon the nobles at whose houses she visited, and 
the towns tl^ough wliich she passed. She con- 
stantly travelled accompanied by a vast train of 
lords, ladies, and gentlemen, foreign ambassadors, 
and ^eir servants, all of whom were to be feasted 
and lodged, A few days’ visit from the queen 
was therefore a ruinous affair to all who were not 
extremely rich; and it was observed, that though 
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Elizabeth was always willing to receive presents, 
she did not give much in return, nor did#he ever 
think of repaying her hosts for the heavy charges 
the entertainment of her household entailed upon 
them. 

Still the poorer and middle ranks of people did 
not suffer from this meanness of hers, but rather 
the contrary, because she did not bu^en them 
with any new tax to support her e^^vagance. 
But the courtiers, who were constantly expected 
to present her with costly New Year’s Gifts, be- 
sides many valuable contributions to her private 
purse, were very weary of her covetous, grasping 
spirit. ^ 

The bishops and nobles gave her purses full of 
gold and silver pieces ; they also sent her jewels, 
robes, and even sets of linen. Nothing came 
amiss to Queen Elizabeth, who became more 
greedy as she grew older. 

Slie had ulso some very foolish and ab^rd 
ways and feelings, quite unworthy of one who in 
many respects was so wise. She was very vain of 
her beauty and yoi^h, and was pleased with any 
flattery; even so far as that, during the latter 
part of her reign, when much advanced in years, 
she wished still to pass for a young and beautiful 
woman ; and people who came to see her on 
business, would find her dancing, or amusing her- 
self in some girjjsh manner. 

It was not enough for Elizabeth to please 
herself by remaining single ; she desired that all 
her women and her courtiers should abstain from 
marriage also; and was once unjust enough to 
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send two of her servants to prison, because they 
thought^roper to marry without her leave, know- 
ing, as they did, that it would have been useless 
to ask it. 

She was also very passionate, and was accus- 
tomed to use the most harsh language towards 
those who offended her; and, on the other hand, 
she was ^^ometimes far too partial to some veiy 
unworthy ^ople, and could with difficulty be led 
to see their true characters. 

One of these favourites, the Earl of Leicester, 
for a leng time stood thus undeservedly high in 
her favour : he was a bold, bad, ambitious man ; 
but by flattering the queerif and entertaining 
her sumptuously at his house at Kenilworth, 



BlmUteth at Keniluforth. 


he gained favour; and had it ipot been for the 
eam&t endeavours of some of her other coun- 
sellors, who . were really good and able men, she 
might have been persuaded by him into some 
very wrong measures* 
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One of the best of her ministers was Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh. A prudent, honest, faithful servant, 
happily for her, he lived nearly to the end of her 
reign. Many other subjects also she had, of great 
worth in their diiferent departments, all contri- 
buting to make her reign a glorious one: time 
would fail me if I were to number up the half of 
them. Her sea-captains were the bravest and 
most successful in the world, and wh^jw^ot em- 
ployed ill her defence, she sent them out to make 
discoveries. One of them, Sir Francis Drake, was 
the first commodore who ever sailed completely 
round the world : another went to Greenland ; 
and another made his way round the coast of 
Norway and Lapland to Archangel on the White 
Sea, and opened a trade in that direction with 
Russia in furs and skins. 

Some of the finest poets and prose-writers of 
England lived and wrote in Elizabeth’s reign: 
Spenser, and Shakspeare, and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and Sir Philip Sydney, who was a warrior as well 
as writer. 

And though the^ueen was, as I have said, 
sometimes mistakeiMi those whom she favoured, 
she never, knowingly, promoted any very bad 
man to office; she required from all about her 
that they should be careful of their behaviour, 
and, as far as possible, do what was just an 
honourable to their fellow-creatures. 

According to •the fashion of those timei^ she 
made herself a judge of her subjects’ religious 
opinions. She was very severe indeed towards 
some of the Catholics, and stiU more so towards 
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those among the Protestants who went, as she 
thought, too far in Reformation. Some of these 
men, called then for the first time Puritans, were 
put to death, and some had their hands cut off, 
or were sent to prison by her judges, or at the 
order of her spiritual courts. 

The worst part of her conduct, however, was 
that towards Mary Queen of Scots. England and 
Scotlanil^ad still separate governments; but 
Scotland being much the weaker of the two, its 
wisest sovereigns were glad to connect themselves 
in a friendly way with England, and to ensure so 
powerful a protector. 

Mary, the present Queen of Scotland, was the 
presumptive heir to Queen Elizabeth’s throne; 
and it was to be expected that Mary should look 
anxiously towards England, and dread lest Eliza- 
beth should, after all, marry, and have children of 
her own, in which case there would no longer be 
any chance of her own succession to the crown. 

Elizabeth, on her part, was childishly jealous 
of Mary, who was a most beautiful, graceful, and 
captivating woman; and ^ was ready, much 
too ready, to believe everjWrtl report that was 
brought in respecting her. Mary had been mar- 
ried very young to the French king’s son, who 
died and left her a widow: afterwards, she had 
married an English nobleman, nearly related to the 
queen, which gave fresh offence to Elizabeth. 

Tip to this time, the blame 6f their disagree- 
ments seems to have rested chiefly with the Queen 
of England : but Mary’s conduct, after this, was 
calculated to give serious offence to her friends as 
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well as enemies. She did not live happily with 
her husband, and it was believed by many that 
she was, at least, not wholly ignorant of a plot to 
ensnare and murder him. It is difficult to say 
how far these suspicions were rightly founded; 
her conduct altogether was not such as to make 
her name respected, and some of her subjects rose 
in rebellion against her. They fough^ battle 
with her partisans, and defeated tl^m^ taking 
many prisoners; and when they had done this, 
they proclaimed her infant son king, and set one 
of their own party as regent over him. , 



Lwhlevn, Ca^le, 


They then confined Queen Mary in the castle 
of Lochleven, which stood on a little island in the 
middle of a lake^ but after some time her friends 
contrived her escape, and drawing togethlr as 
many as tiiey could of her partj^, they set them- 
selves to construct a new government. But here 
they were again defeated, ^and Mary was obliged 
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to flee for her life. Then she bethought herself 
of the English queen ,* and thougli she had never 
received much kindness from her, she could not 
think it possible that Elizabeth would refuse her 
an honourable reception, , when she, the lawful 
Queen of Scotland, was driven by her own sub- 
jects out of her kingdom. 

No c^Jjer home seemed so naturally to offer it- 
self, as England ; and accordingly, thither Queen 
Mary went. She proceeded no further, however, 
than Carlisle, without writing to Elizabeth, earn- 
estly imploring her favour and protection. As 
soon as Elizabeth received the letter, she sent 
down one of her noble ladies and two gentlemen 
to attend Mary at Carlisle, and also wrote to her 
in terms of condolence on her misfortunes : but 
she refused to admit the Queen of Scots into her 
presence, till she should have cleared herself of the 
shocking charge of being her husband’s murderer. 

If Queen Elizabeth had gone no further than 
this, she would have been wise. There was no 
necessity for her to bfing Queen Mary to trial, 
or to sit in judgment upon her. It would have 
been far more merciful and kind to have refused 
her an asylum in England altogether, rather than 
to make herself a party to proceedings against 
her. 

Instead of acting in this way, she had the base- 
ness to imprison the woman whoy confiding in her 
hond^, had come to put herself into her power. 
She sent her under a strong guard to Bolton 
castle in Yorkshire; 'would not permit her to 
have any intercourse .with her Scotch friends; 
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and what was still worse, by many false promises 
enticed her to consent to an English trial. 

But it was not on account of anything which 
was proved against her before the commission, 
that Queen Mary was condemned. It was on 
account of various intrigues in which she gradu- 
ally became engaged while a prisoner in England : 
some of which were plots for her owi^t^pe only ; 
some for her marriage to the Duke of Norfolk, in 
case she did escape ; one for encouraging an inva- 
sion of the country by the Spaniards ; and lastly, 
she was accused of having concurred in a*scheme 
for the assassination of Elizabeth herself. 

Some of these charges be true. Mary was 
not a woman of principle, and would, probably, 
not have been scrupulous about the means of 
escape. She justly regarded Elizabeth as having 
behaved to her in the basest manner; repaying 
her confidence with treachery and cruelty; end 
therefore she considered every act of hers as but 
an act of self-defence. All these plots were but 
the fruits of Elizabeth’s bad policy; she had. 
brought them upon herself by undertaking the 
confinement and trial of the Queen of Scots. 

But the meanest part of Elizabeth’? conduct was 
to come. She wanted to have the credit of tender- 
ness and generosity towards the unhappy woman 
whom she had treated so basely. She made fine 
speeches to thef parliament, expressing he^wish 
that some method might be found by whicn the 
Queen of Scots’ life might be s?.ved. At the same 
time, when the Scotch ambassador begged a delay 
of only eight days, she refused his request. 
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After signing the warrant for Mary’s execution, 
she gave it to the secretary, (Davison,) to get it 
sealed with the great seal, desiring him also to 
tell another minister what she had done. Next 
day she sent however for Davison, and told him 
not to carry it for signature without further orders, 
and at that time she talked in a very hesitating 
manner ^!fei,nt her intentions. 

Davison told her the warrant was already * 
signed; and when he left her, he went to Bur- 
leigh and several of the other ministers to know 
what he was to do. They persuaded him to leave 
the warrant with them, saying, they would b’e 
answerable for it. 



Mary Queen of Scott beheaded 


Tlte queen had, before this, said that she begged 
she might not be troubled with any of the par- 
ticulars of the execution ; and all things being 
considered, Burleigh and the rest were convinced 
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of her intention to have the warrant executed; 
they therefore did not hesitate in sending it down, 
and Mary was beheaded the week after Ehzabeth’s 
signature had been given. 

But when Elizabeth was informed that the 
Queen of Scots was really no more, she threw 
herself into the most violent fits of passion and 
apparent sorrow. She said her mijjy.^rs had 
committed a crime never to be forgiven; that 
they had without her knowledge put to death her 
dear sister. 



Blimbtth mourning for the death gf Mary Queen gf 8eot$. 


She put on deep mourning, and for some days 
would not suffer any one to approach her. Still 
worse, she tried to throw the whole blame upon 
poor Davison, whpm she sent to the Tower, strip- 
ping him of his office, and subjecting him to^rial 
in the Star-chamber, where no one ever had 9k fair 
trial : there he was found guilty, and sentenced 
to pay a fine of IQ^OOO marks; and be imprisoned 
Q 
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during the queen’s pleasure, though all the judges 
agreed in expressing a high opinion of his honour 
and integrity. 

Davison soon after wrote an apology for him- 
self, by which, as well as by other evidence, it is 
clearly proved that Elizabeth did mean the exe- 
cution to take place, though it may be true that 
she expet to have been again applied to about 
it; for that two or three days after she signed the 
warrant, she sent for Davison, and said, she had 
dreamed that the Queen of Scots was dead, which 
had miich disturbed her; and that with great 
earnestness he then asked her whether she did 
not intend the matter should go forward? To 
which she answered vehemently that she did; but 
that this mode would cast all the Uame on her- 
self;' &c. 

And now, having related the worst part of 
Queen Elizabeth’s history, I must tell you what 
befell King Philip, who, ever after her rejection 
offhim as a husband, had been trying to ruin her 
and England. At length, in 1587, it began to be 
known that he had prepared a very large fleet of 
ships, which he called “The Invincible Armada,” 
and that it was his intention to invade Elizabeth’s 
kingdom, and to win back England to the religion 
of lie pope. 

As soon as this purpose was clearly known, the 
EngJ^ish spirit was aroused, and the people flew to 
arms, begging the queen to accept of their money 
or their services to keep out the Spaniards from 
their coasts. An army was quickly collected, as 
also a fleet, commanded by Sufjp’rancis Drake. 
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The queen went herself to Tilbury Fort to see 
the soldiers reviewed, and rode from rank to rank 



Eligabeth at TUbuty Pork 


on a noble charger, with a ■general’s truncheon in 
her hand, a corslet of polished steel, and a white- 
plumed helmet j but better than her looks were 
the warm and kind words she addressed to* her 
people. 

The Invincible Armada di(J indeed leave S]Jain, 
and reach the coast of England ; but a terrible 
storm, joined to the efforts of the English fleet, 
prevented its doing any injury. One great vessel 
after another was wrecked, and its crew drowned; 
some were captured, and not half the ships were 
ever seen iu the ports of Spain again. 

Great were ^le rejoicings on this occasion. On 
the queen’s birthday there was a grand general 
festival all over the country ; thanksgivings were 
offered in the churches, and the queen went in 
state to St. Paujii, to offer up her devotions to the 
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Great Being who had preserved the kingdom from 
such danger. 

It was not long after this that Elizabeth lost 
her favourite the Earl of Leicester, who died, 
leaving a very bad name behind. He had a step- 
son, the Earl of Essex, to whom, after his death, 
the queen became as partial as she had been to 
Leicester;. Essex was a proud, bold, ambitious 
young man^Suid so rash and foolhardy^ that he 
was quite unfit to serve the natioffniany impor- 
tant matter; but still, he was better than Leices- 
ter: he was generous, lofty-minded, honest, and 
at times deeply impressed by religious feelings. 

His lot was a very hard one ; for though, had he 
possessed more discretion and humility, he might 
have always remained high in the queen’s favour, 
he had some crafty, cold-blooded enemies at court, 
who, on the one hand, spurred him on to provoke 
Elizabeth, and on the other, made the worst of his 
conduct in speaking of him to the queen. 

Queen Elizabeth’s pride and vanity were yet 
greater than her piiiialities for her favourites, 
and therefore it was very easy to make her vio- 
lently angry with those she loved, by telling her 
of hasty and affronting speeches which they had 
let fall among their friends in confidence ; and as 
poor Esfeex was as proud as herself, he was sure to 
take fire whenever she resented his conduct. His 
high spirit could not brook the manner in which 
she treated him. Once matters went so far that 
the queen, forgetting her dignity, gave him a box 
on the ear, and bade him go and be hanged,” 
which enraged him most violently 
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Those quarrels were generally made up for a 
time ; but as Essex grew more haughty, and the 
queen more sour, through age and declining 
strength, it was plain to all that the favourite 
would, at last, provoke his royal mistress beyond 
the bounds of pardon. 

And so it proved. Essex was at length sent to 
prison: again he was set free, l^vt, '^meantime, 
he had involved himself in a plot to bring in the 
young King of Scotland, the son of Mary, and 
dethrone Elizabeth in her old age. The plot was 
discovered, and Essex and his associsTtes were 
shortly after put to death. 



Bart qf E$$ex beheaded. 


Though Eliaabeth had been a hypocrit^in her 
grief for the (^een of Soots, it is quite certain she 
was not so in her sorrow for Essex. She would, 
with all her heart, have spared him, and nothing 
but the belief i^j^t her own life and kingdom were 
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in danger while he lived, induced her to sign the 
warrant for his execution. 

In spite of all his follies and treasons, she was 
deeply attached to him, and not without reason, 
for Essex had many very fine qualities ; and the 
queen never recovered from the grief she felt at 
his dea^h. 

She was tk^ more afflicted, because, some time 
after he was no more, the Countess of Nottingham, 
a relation of Essex, being on her death-bed, sent 
for her to disclose a secret, which she said lay on 
her conscience; and, when the queen came, she 
produced a ring which Elizabeth well remembered 
having given Lord Essex, with a promise that 



SUMobeih ami tAe Counten tf Nottingham, 


whatever circumstances he might be in, if he 
woul<^ send it to her, she would" either pardon 
him, or at least admit him to her presence. 

Now Essex had given this ring to the Coimtess 
of Nottingham, begging her to take it to the 
queen; but the countess having informed her 
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husband, he had persuaded her not to comply, for 
he himself was an enemy of Essex. The queen 
meanwhile had been expecting the ring, and was 
indignant at Essex's pride in not condescending 
to use it. 

As soon, therefore, as she had heard the coun- 
tess’s confession she was transported with rage and 
grief, and, shaking the dying countess her bed, 
she flung herself out of the chamWIr, saying that 
God might forgive her, but she never could. 

It was then tiiat Queen Elizabeth ceased to 
find any more pleasure and pride in the things of 
this world. She drooped her head in sorrow, and 
gave vent to floods of tears; nor could she be 
pci’suaded to take food or medicine. 

Her long reign of glory ended in sadness ; and 
they who saw her now, and remembered her hap- 
piest days, could not but feel how poor a thing is 
earthly glory, and how sad it was that she, who . 
liad been the pride and stay of England, should 
be sunk in dejection, and unable to find peace. 

And yet they were, towards the last, cheered to 
find that she took comfort in prayer; and that 
when unable hei^self to speak, she made signs 
that her chaplains and those around her sliould 
pray for her. 

They complied, and the queen made frequent 
signs that she was sensible and joined with them. 
Thus she passed away, early in the morning of 
Thursday, the*24th of March, 1603. ♦ 

Should yo4 ever visit Westminster Abbey, amid 
all the noble and affecting things which will fix 
your eye, do not omit tq let it rest on the tomb 
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of Queen Elizabeth. It is a lofty, magnificent 
monument, though the painting and gilding are 
not suitable to the place nor the occasion. 

Turn, then, and look at another tomb. There 
lies Elizabeth’s rival, the unhappy Queen of Scots. 
Death has brought them near, and there is no 
rivalry in the grave. 

As you look at the graves of the first and the 
last Tudor, ^ome of the mighty changes which 
took place between the time when Henry VII. 
mounted the throne and the death of Elizabeth, 
cannot 4ail to present themselves. 

I have already spoken of the most important 
of all these changes — the Eeformation of Religion, 
and I will now mention other movements among 
the people. 

In writing of the first Tudor, Henry VII., I 
observed that female education was greatly ad- 
vanced; Sir Thomas More, and several other 
fiatHers of families, having set the example of 
family instruction. 

The invention of printing, as far as it had 
operated in England, did not, indeed, contribute* 
greatly to the improvement of the English till a 
later period than this ; not much had, as yet, been 
gained by the printing of English books, Caxton 
having chiefly printed romances and extravagant 
fictions. 

The learned languages were fjierefore taught 
to fefliales at this time, principally because in 
no other way could they obtain access to valuable 
books. The Romtish religion also greatly pro- 
moted acquaintance with Latin liteiature. 
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But later down in point of time, namely in the 
reign of Elizabeth, good English writers poured in 
apace ; after that period we do not hear so much 
•of classical scholarship among the ladies, though 
we find that the<love and knowledge of general* 
literature were far more widely diffused. 

It appears that in the Tudor reigns young ladies 
used to learn needlework, and tapestry, and good 
breeding, by going into families of^igher rank 
than their own, paying for their board. 

In like manner, the noble and gentle youths of 
England were educated in the families of great 
men ; and .when we read of the immense esta- 
blishments of servants in the houses of Morton 
and Cardinal Wolsey, we must remember that 
many of these were young gentlemen, placed 
there by their parents for education. 

Thus, Sir Thomas More served an apprentice- 
ship under the Chancellor Morton. He waited 
at his master’s table, carried his train, and per- 
formed many inferior offices : but while engaged 
in these services, the young men had before them 
the best models of courtly manners, and oppor- 
tunities of listening to the best conversation. 

A distinction was made between them and the 
menial servants : they had always a table to them- 
selves, and were waited upon after they had done 
service at their patron’s table. 

A great change took place in the behaviour of 
parents tow'ards their children after the lleffJrma- 
tion. An old writer says, The gentry and citi- 
zens were as severe towards their children (before 
this time) as schoolmaster^ and schoolmasters as 
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the masters of the house of correction : the child 
as perfectly loathed the sight of his parents as 
the slave his torture. 

^ Gentlemen of forty and thirty years old were« 
used to stand like mutes and fools, bare-headed, 
before their parents; and the daughters (grown 
women) were to stand at the cupboard side during 
the whole time of the mother’s visit, unless, for- 
sooth, leave ' was desired that a cushion might 
be given them to kneel upon, brought them by 
the serving-man, after they had done sufficient 
penan6e by standing.”* 

The arts, painting, music, and architecture, 
were warmly patronized by Henry VIII. He it 
was, who, on Sir Thomas More’s recommendation, 
caused, Hans Holbein to paint his portrait and 
the portraits of very many of his courtiers. 

Music he well understood, and even composed 
several pieces. In his reign, many beautiful 
buildings of the religious kind were indeed laid 
waste, and, where not destroyed, they were made 
ready for destruction : but wo must still remem- 
ber him as the founder of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; the completer of King’s College Chapel, at 
the same university ; and of Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, Westminster Abbey. 

Many noble private houses were built during 
the Tudor reigns, and furnished in a stately and 
splendid fashion. There, gaudy-toloured tapestries 
decorated the walls, and abundance of gilding, 
with rich displays of plate, graced the rooms. 

In the times of Henry VII. and his son, the 

• Jehn Aubrey. 
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favourite mansion was something between a castle 
and a private dwelling: there were generally a 
moat and a gateway, and one or two strong 
turrets; but they were not well fitted to stand 
a siege. One of these is Wingfield Manor-House, 
in Derbyshire. 



WtngJIeld Manor Haute 


In Queen Elizabeth’s time, the use of tapestry 
was giving way to an abundance of fine^ oak or 
chestnut carving, as is shown at Hardwicke and 
other old places of that time. 

In the time of Edward VI., of Mary, and 
Elizabeth, the meals were generally served as fol- 
lows : — ^breakfast,0consisting, at the tables of the 
great, of butter and eggs, broiled beef-steak^nd 
a cup of ale, at eight or nine o’clock. 

Dinner at eleven ; supper between five and six 
o’clock. 
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Dining with hats on was usual : they were only 
taken off when grace was said. 

As the dinner was so early, much public busi- 
ness was transacted after it; and the parks of 
London were gay and crowded between one o’clock 
and four. 

The city of London, of courae, increased in size 
and splendour during the Tudor reigns ; but the 
streets w^j for the most part too narrow and 
crowded. London Bridge in the time of Eliza- 
beth received several additions to the buildings 
which already occupied it. The most curious 
among these buildings was the famous Nonesuch 
House : so called, because it was constructed in 
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Holland, entirely of wood, and brought over in 
pieces, and was then put up on London Bridge, 
with wooden pegs only, not a single iron nail 
being used in the structure; while its whole front 
was ornamented with a profusion of casemate 
windows, with carved wooden galleries, and richly 
sculptured wooden panels. 

It has, I am aware, long been reported that the 
first English newspaper — “ The BritisOTdercurie,” 
was puHished in this reign. Strong evidence, 
however, has been brought forward to show that 
the specimen papers, purporting to be preserved 
in the British Museum are forgeries, and that our 
own national press did not send forth any pro- 
duction of this kind until twenty years later. The 
true era of British newspapers commences with 
the Long Parliament (1640), and in the space of 
nine years after that time, more than a hundred 
different papers were published in England.* 

In the reign of Elizabeth, when news wa*3 
wanted, or when people in London wished to 
advertise any matter, the usual course was to go 
or send to St. Paul’s cathedral, then the grand 
mart for all intelligence. 

Indeed, when we read the accounts of all the 
plottings, the cheatings, the iniquities of various 
kinds, which were constantly going on in “ Paul’s 
walk,” as a part of this building was called, we 
can hardly help thinking of the language of Him 
who said, "My house shall be called a hou^of 
prayer, but ye have made it a den of thieves.” 

* See a letter to A. Panizai, Esq., of the British Museum, by 
Thomas Watts, cited in the Penny Magazine, January 18th, 1840. 
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The appointment of Postmaster in England 
was first made in 1581, though the foreign part 
of that office was only established in the reign of 
James I. ; in whose time also a General Post-office 
was erected; but, for long afterwards, the con- 
venience of the English post was afforded only to 
a few of the principal roads, and there was no 
certainty as to the departure and delivery of 
letters. 


Stuarts* 



JAMES I. 1603—1625. 

The Tudor line of sovereigns ended with Queen 
Elizabeth ; but James Stuart, ^King of Scotland, 
nofPbecome King of England also, bore an ancient 
relationship to this family, his great-grandmother 
being the dai^hter of Henry VIL 
James wa3 thirty-seven years of age at the time 
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of his being called to the English throne. He 
had married Ann, daughter of the King of Den- 
mark, by whom he had three children. 

These he left for a time in Scotland when first 
called on to go to England. It was not a pleasant 
day to the Scotch people when he took his depar- 
ture ; from this time they were no longer to have 
a king residing among them, and this was a 
humiliation. ^ ^ 

When Jdmcs arrived in London, he very soon 
showed that ho had no great respect for the late 
queen, or any of her counsellors. It was no 
wonder that he should feci displeased with her 
conduct towards his mother ; but to hold her 
cheap as a sovereign was no proof of his own 
good sense. 

The queen having followed him from Scotland, 
notwithstanding that the plague was raging dread- 
fully in London, a grand coronation took place, 
far unlike that of Queen Elizabeth, who, you may 
I’emember, could persuade but one bishop to place 
the crown on het head. 

Now, however, a full attendance of all these 
dignitaries graced the splendid ceremony and 
the queen, by her pleasant manner towards the 
people, speaking to them as she passed, and re- 
ceiving their prayers with thanks, made herself 
everywhere popular. 

It was otherwise with James, whose miners 
were wanting both in dignity and courtesy. He 
seemed afraid of his people, and to dread the 
approach of any stranger, lest harm should be de- 
signed him. Yet had he so high an idea of what 
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was due to him as a king, that he seemed to think 
everything in England was to be ruled according 
to royal judgment only, and lost sight of the fact 
that Parliaments were as much a part of the 
English constitution as royalty. 

Two years after King James came to the English 
crown, the famous Gunj)owder Plot took place. 

The history of this wicked transaction is this. 
There was ^'gentleman naihed Catesby, a bigoted 
Roman Catholic, who had long held traitorous 
counsels with some foreign priests of like mind 
with himself. To this man’s mind it occurred 
that some great blow, which should deprive Eng- 
land of a Protestant , government, and throw the 
whole nation into alarm, would prepare the way 
for bringing in the religion of Rome once again. 

Day and night he turned over various projects 
in his restless thought, till on a sudden it darted 
injo his mind that the king, and lords, and com- 
mons, would all be met together under one roof 
on the day of the opening of parliament. Could 
not the blow be struck then ? 

But again, — how was it to be done ? It would 
not 4o to fall upon them openly with arms in their 
hands: there would be no chance of success so. 
Then there came to him the wicked and horrible 
thought of laying a train of gunpowder under the 
floor of the parliament-house, setting fire to it, 
and ^ blowing up the king and^ the assembled 
peers and commons. ^ 

A good many Catholics, some English, some 
foreign, were oonc^arned more or less in this plot ; 
it was a year idBA u. half before any opportunity 
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occurred for executing it ; but, in the meanwhile^ 
Catesby and his associates had hired the vaults 
under the parliament-house, which .just at that 
time were empty. 

They had first taken tl^e house next to the par- 
liament-house, not knowing that they could have 
the vaults, in which coals were generally kept. 
On finding this, however, one of the party was 
employed to hire them, and there^hey lodged 
barrels of gunpowder; and they also engaged a 
man of the name of Guy Fawkes to set fire to the 
train when everything should be ready. ♦ 

At length the time drew near. On the 5th of 
November, 1603, the king was to open parlia- 
ment : the queen, the Prince of Wales, and the 
whole court were to be there ; and all these per- 
sons, whether innocent or guilty, were to be put 
to death by an unseen hand in a moment. 

This terrible stoke was not permitted to be 
given. There was a lord among those to be de- 
stroyed, who had a friend, some say a sister, among 
the plotters; and a letter was written by this 
friend, strongly advising this lord not to go to 
the parliament. The letter was a very dark, per- 
plexing one. Something was said about a sudden 
blow that was to be struck, and nobody was to 
see the hand that gave it. Lord Monteagle, to 
whom it was addressed, could not tell what to 
make of it, no name being given ; and thoi^ht it 
best to show it to King James and the coimcil. 

King James and one of the lords of the council 
were both struck with the words in the letter 
about an unseen blow, and Lord Suffolk was 
R 
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ordered to make a very strict search in the vaults 
and buildings beneath the parliament-house. 

This was done, and there they found Guy 
Fawkes, with a dark lantern in his hand, and soon 
after discovered the barrels of gunpowder. 

• Matches and flints for striking fire were found 
in Guy Fawkes’s pocket ; and when he saw there 
was no escape, he mentioned the names of some 
of the autho^o of the plot. 



Guy t*awke$. 


Several of them were immediately secured, but 
others concealed themselves about the country, 
and were not discovered for some time afterwards. 
Catesby and two others were killed in the attempt 
to take them prisoners, and some were almost 
starW in their hiding-places. , t. 

would have supposed that this plot was 
confined to desperate, ignorant, wicked men j but 
there certainly was one man, at least, among those 
concerned in it, who, pn all other occasions, had 
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proved himself a noble, knightly, generous cha- 
racter, but was so carried away by bigotry and 
false religion as to think this shocking deed was 
an act of praiseworthy zeal. 

His name was Everard Digby. He died, how- 
ever, deeply penitent, and convinced of the wick- 
edness of the intended act. 

King James’s eldest son was named Henry. 
He had been early placed under tlH care of the 
Earl of Mar and his lady, both very worthy 
people, and when he was six years old had a 
learned tutor; afterwards, the king, wh»t was a 
good scholar, superintended his education, and 
spared no pains to give him instruction. 

Henry was a very clever, animated, spirited 
boy, and, better than all this, appears to have had 
a devout mind. He could not endure the habit 
of profane swearing, which was so common with 
his father and the court, and on one occasion 
exclaimed, “ All the pleasure in the world is not 
worth an oath.” 

He was of a very honest, upright mind, and 
very quick-sighted ; so much so, that he soon dis- 
cerned the bad character of one of his father’s 
favourites, the Earl of Rochester, and could hardly 
repress his indignation at seeing his j>romotion. 

But this fine promising yomth was suddenly 
taken ill of a putrid fever, of which he died, to 
the great grief "JfTS&b whole nation, justji^ he 
had attained his nineteenth year. 

And now his brother Charles was made Prince 
of Wales, and besides these two princes, King James 
had a daughter, married to. a German potentate. 
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King James was himself a zealous Protestant, 
and there was nothing he relished better than argu- 
ing with the different religious parties of that time. 
We are indebted to him for our present trans- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures; and the large cir- 
culation of the Bible in his reign was the greatest 
blessing he conferred on his subjects. 

But there were many of the Protestants whose 
religious vie^ differed much from those of the 
king, — ^there were those who thought the Church 
still retained too many of the ceremonies of the 
Bomish ^Church, and who did not like the use of 
the Book of Common Prayer so well as prayers ut- 
tered by their own ministers in their own chapels. 

These men were in those times generally called 
Puritans. They were a severe, but devout set of 
men, thoroughly in earnest in their principles, 
for the most part, and greatly scandalized at the 
habits of profane swearing and irreverent jesting 
common to the king and some of his favourites. 

They were inclined to be somewhat scrupulous 
and precise in small matters, but they were for the 
most part highly conscientious ; they were much 
grieved to find that the king had some thoughts 
of marrying his son Charles to thfe sister of the 
King of Spain, who was a Roman Catholic. And 
this grief was not* confined to the Puritans only, 
for many of the sober Protestant church-people 
were^ocked at the dangers of this marriage. 

They knew that the Spanish court would inter- 
fere in the religion and politics of England ; and 
that the princess sent to be the wife of Charles 
must have Cathdie priests and attendants of her 
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own, and that her children would probably be 
early brought up to follow this religion. 

Theref(jre, when King James called a parlia- 
ment, he was earnestly entreated by its members 
to be careful on this point, and to lot the prince 
be married to one of his own religion. 

James was extremely angry at this interference 
of his parliament. His pride would not let him 
entertain the thought of connecting himself with 
any but royal families ; and as the principal sove- 
reigns of Europe w-cre Catholic, his Protestantism 
was made to give way to his vanity. 

His behaviour to the parliament, which had on 
this occasion given him honest counsel, was most 
tyrannical and unjust. He committed several of 
the members to prison ; he tore with his own hand 
a paper, which the House of Commons had drawn 
u|), protesting against the marriage, and then he 
dissolved the parliament. 

And now came sad proceedings. As the king 
had dismissed the parliament, he could not get 
supplies in a legal manner, and thus he was 
tempted to extort it from hjs subjects in a mode 
which was unlawful. This, indeed, he had too 
often done before ; being a very bad manager of 
money, he had often been in distress for want 
of it. 

The king’s grand favourite, during all the latter 
years of his lifb, was one George Villiergu ^ very 
handsome youth, whom he had loaded with 
honours, and at last made Duke of Buckingham. 

This man was ambitious and crafty, and seeing 
that the king was growing infirm, and falling into 
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bad health, he determined to do all in his power 
to make himself of consequence to Prince Charles, • 
BO that whenever the father died, the son might 
continue to befriend him. 

He thought it would assist him in his designs 
if he made himself useful and important in the 
affair of the prince’s marriage ; and one day he 
suddenly proposed to the young man to go over, 
without any previous notice, to Spain, and settle 
the matter for themselves on the spot. 

The prince was pleased with the idea, and both 
he and ‘Suckingham so earnestly importuned the 
king, that he consented, though not a little alarmed 
at the scheme ; for he had sense to see, that when 
the Spanish court had the young man in their 
power, they would perhaps persuade him to con- 
sent to their terms. 

But all that James could say was overruled by 
his ^favourite Buckingham; a reluctant consent 
was gained, and the prince and the duke set off, 
disguised, that no one might know of their de- 
parture. 

When they reached Madrid, the capital of Spain, 
they went first to the English ambassador’s house. 
It was dmost dark in the evening, and he was 
extremely surprised at their arrival. 

But the King of Spain was soon told of it, and 
he came to see the prince, and paid him a great 
many.^mpliments. Charles suit^ the Spaniards 
very well, for he was grave and decent in his 
manners ; but they did not at all like the Duke of 
Buckingham, who was light and gay. 

Soon they began to discuss the conditions of the 
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marriage; and then it proved, as James had fore- 
seen, that one diificulty arose after another, and it 
seemed likely that the prince would bo kept in 
Spain very much longer than he had ever in- 
tended. 

The Spanish court wished, in truth, to con- 
vert him to the Catholic faith, and they persisted 
in it that the young princess should not come to 
England till the next spring, loping to keep 
Charles there all that time. This, however, he 
positively refused. 

They gave up the point, and all was ma4o ready 
for the marriage and departure on the twenty- 
ninth of August. Just at this moment, to the 
surprise of the court, the prince gave notice that 
he must immediately return to England. 

.This seemed an extraordinary thing, but the 
King of Spain behaved in a very dignified and 
proper manner ; nor did he seem in the least to 
suspect that the prince could mean to break a 
treaty he had so often and earnestly pressed 
forward. 

It was therefore settled that the lady should 
follow in the spring, and Charles solemnly con- 
firmed by oath the different articles of the treaty: 
many presents lyere given on both sides; and when 
the Prince of Wales left Madrid, it was with the 
love and regard of all his Spanish friends. 

It is lamentable to find that all this was deceit ; 
and that almost as soon as Charles wif& out of 
Spain, he expressed a dislike of the court and of 
the match, and sought pretexts for breaking it offi 

The fitet most probably was, that Buckingham 
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had made liimself odious to the Spfiniards, and 
found that if liis master married the Spanish king's 
sister, he should not gain the point he desired; 
therefore he used all his influence over Cliaides, 
and persuaded him to break off the match. 

The English nation, liowevcr, having always 
been averse to this marriage, rejoiced so heartily 
at its being given up, that the perfidy of Bucking- 
ham and the p»;ince was hardly attended to ; and 
the new parliament joyfully gave its judgment 
against continuing any treaty. 

But iWas soon found that they were not at all 
nearer than before to a desirable royal marriage ; 
for the daughter of the French king, also a strict 
Catholic, was now the lady proposed. 

This marriage, however. King James did nut 
live to bring to a conclusion. His health, long 
declining, gave way, and he died in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age, after reigning twenty-two 
yeark in England. 

These years had been peaceful, and in many 
respects prosperous. The nation had incresised 
in wealth and luxury; commerce had been ex- 
tended; many voyages of discovery had been 
made ; resources from other countries had been 
introduced. The potato came from America first 
by means of Sir Walter Raleigh, who brought 
the roots to Ireland, though they were for a long 
time very scarce in England, anck were provided 
for the royal table in 1619, as a dainty, at the 
price of two shillings p^ pound. Tobacco, also, 
was introduced by ^ same voyager. • 

The food of the lower people was still coarfee : 
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rye-bread and oatmeal were much consumed ; the 
price of linen, of woollens, &c. was very high, and 
wages were not high : for we find that a farming 
bailiff had only 52s. a-year ; a chief woman ser- 
vant, who could bake, brew, &c. 26s. 8c2. per 
annum. A mower was to have 5cZ. a-day, and his 
meat ; a hedger or ditcher, ^.d,\ a woman reaper, 
3c?. a-day, and so on. 

London, small as it then was, M we compare 
past things with present, was becoming a trou- 
blesome city to manage; and in vain did King 
James issue edicts that no more housesr should 
be built. In vain did he tell the noblemen and 
country gentlemen that they should live on their 
estates, and not crowd up to town. The filthy 
narrow streets, where there was no proper supply 
of water, continually occasioned disease ; and it 
was observed, that a plague in London hap- 
pened once in twenty years.” 

Many attempts were made to improve *the 
sewerage, but the supply of water was deficient; 
anST to "the reign of James, London owes “the 
New River.” One Hugh Middleton, citizen and 
goldsmith, was the bene&ctor who carried through 
this gi’eat work, in the course of which he en- 
countered many and heavy difficulties. He was 
refused assistance by the City of London; he had 
to meet opposition from many of the persons 
through whose founds he had to pass. He had 
to carry his canal through thirty-nine mue^ the 
original springs being in Hertfordshire. 

His own private fortune was soon exhausted in 
the thankless labour, and no skilM workmen, 
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no well taught engineers were then to be found 
ready to aid him. But for the good sense and 
firmness of King James, the work must have been 
given up in despair; but the king on this oc- 
casion was wiser than most of his people. He 
aided Middleton liberally, and in 1613 the task 
was ended. We do not know if the persevering 
man who brought this useful work to its comple- 
tion was eve^’Tepaid his heavy losses. A single 
share Jias been sold for 14,000/. ! but for a long 
time no profit accrued to any one. 

Few tie w books of merit appeared in any foreign 
language, which were not soon translated into 
English. We have already mentioned the great 
work, the translation of the Bible. 

There were forty- seven translators employed, 
who were divided into six companies, each tafang 
a portion of the Scriptures ; and rules for their 
proceeding were drawn up by the king himself 
with great skill and prudence. 

They were nearly three years employed on the 
work, and it did not appear in print until 1611. 

Yoji will perhaps be surprised at hearing of so 
many different translations of the Bible; but you 
must bear in mind that the great changes which 
the English language underwent in the space of 
only a single half-century, were sufficient to make 
this necessary. 

Froju the time of James to V)ur own period, 
these tdterations have not been of sufEcient conse- 
quence to create any difficulty, though some of 
the words contained in our version are not now 
used in conversation ov common writing. 
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It is always considered as a very able transla- 
tion, though not a faultless one, and the language 
is beautifully simple. 

The king did not show himself to be possessed by 
a narrow spirit on this great occasion, for he called 
in the aid of the Puritans to assist the Churchmen. 

Though there was a great deal that was wrong in 
King James’s government, he had the happiness of 
being served by some very excellent jmen ; among 
others by the good Bishop Andrewes, who was 
one of the most Christian characters of the time. 

Before he was made a bishop, he was Dean of 
Westminster, and it fell to his lot to superintend 
Westminster schooL Besides seeing to the studies 
of the boys, he was so fond of their company, that 
he seldom took a walk into the country without 
having two or three of them with him. 

used to say, even to his dying day, that “ to 
see the grass, the herbs, trees, cattle, the earth 
and all its creatures, was to him the greatest're- 
creation that could be and he delighted to en- 
courage the same tastes in these youths. 

Then, sometimes two or three times in a week, 
he would send for the upper scholars to his lodg- 
ings, and keep them several hours with him, 
helping them with their Greek and Hebrew; and 
never was he heard to utter a sharp word towards 
them. 

He was kind to the poor, devout and charitable 
in the highest degree. This good man hrf& King 
James raised to a bishopric, and never was one 
better bestowed : afterwards he was Bishop of Ely, 
and at last, Bishop of Winchester. 
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There were also Hooker and Hall, two fine 
writers and excellent men, the latter of whom also 
was one of King James’s bishops ; and of private 
clergymen, there were many of excellent renown, 
and of such fervent piety, that no Puritans could 
possibly exceed them in sanctity of life and heart. 


^econi Stuart. 



CHARLES 1. 1625—1649. 

I AM now coming to a melancholy history, 
painful alike to read and to write ; but more Espe- 
cially trying to those who undertake to relate it, 
becau& the same story has been told in such a 
different manner by very 'excellent men, that it 
^ is really difficult to find where each is right or 
wrong. , ‘ 
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You will see by what was said of the Tudors, 
that the power of the kings of England was 
become very great indeed. A whispered word 
from the sovereign was sufficient, during the 
latter part of Henry the Seventh’s and the whole 
of Henry the Eighth’s reign, to t4ike away the life 
of the proudest noble in the land. 

No one was safe. Jurymen who had given a 
verdict according to their consciencsis, if that ver- 
dict did not please the king, were called up 
to the Star-chamber, (a very arbitrary court of 
justice which had grown up under the Tudors into 
power almost unknown before,) and there they 
received sentence of death, or fine, or imprison- 
ment, without any means of appealing to a just 
and equal tribunal. 

In order to meet this overgrown power, which 
was highly dangerous, there was now no band of 
nobles, as in John’s reign, strong and united 
enough to stand between the king and pedi)le 
when necessary. 

These nobles had been broken down, as we 
have seen, in the Wars of the Roses, and by the 
extortions of Henry VII.; and, in truth, their 
fall must always be regarded as a blessing, since 
no country can have peace while there are in 
it a number of powerful men ready to make war 
upon one another at all times, with large bands of 
followers. • 

But neither can a country be happy \^en all 
depends upon the will of a single person, except 
so long as that person has virtue and wisdom 
enough to govern all its affiiirs with discretion. 
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which, from the vast extent of the work, it seems 
hardly reasonable to expect. 

It was therefore well for England, that at the 
time we mention, towards the close of the Tudor 
reigns, the gentry and people of respectable edu- 
cation and station, perceiving how the old nobility 
failed to shield the nation from the too great 
power of the crown, began themselves to inter- 
pose, by meacs of the House of Commons. 

This they did in a bold and courageous manner 
throughout the reign of King James. Indeed, 
they had, even then, if not too high an opinion of 
their own importance, which was indeed great, 
yet rather too consequential and haughty a way 
of showing it. * — 

And when Charles I. came to the throne, they 
went on exactly in the same spirit. They seemed 
to consider that the most important duty of a 
member of parliament was to assert parliamentary 
privileges, 

Charles, on the other hand, considered it his 
part to maintain the privileges of the crown ; and 
in defending these, he endeavoured to uphold and 
defend every usurped and tyrannical usage which 
had been built up by the Tudors, and which it 
was the grand aim of the parliament to overthrow. 

The king was free from the vices which had 
degraded the private character of Henry VIII. 
and several of those kings who had reigned here 
in En^and as they pleased, and with little check 
to their will and pleasure. 

tmfortunately, being bent upon keeping 
for the crown all the po.wer which it had possessed 
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at a time when the other branches of the legisla- 
ture were unable to cope with it, he was led, on 
several occasions, to be very insincere in his deal- 
ings with his people. He promised fairly, but 
evaded his promises whenever he could. 

You will remember how the Duke of Bucking- 
ham persuaded him to give up the Spanish match, 
and that, not long afterwards, another plan was 
formed for marrying him to the daughter of the 
King of France. 

This treaty proceeded with no interruption 
from the death of King James; and 'it was 
thought not a little unfeeling, that even the very 
morning after his father’s decease, letters were 
despatched about it, and that the marriage was 
celebrated by Charles’s proxy;^ in France, while 
the body was still lying“’^in state, before the 
funeral. 

Henrietta, the new queen, did not, however, 
come to England till five weeks afterwards, when 
Charles met her at Dover, and conducted her to 
his palace at Whitehall. She was not much more 
than fifteen years of age, and very small in 
stature. 

It was not at all with the goodwill of the par- 
liament, that their king was married to a Catholic 
princess ; more particularly as there came with 
her a number of monks and a bishop, and a large 
train of attendaftts, all Catholics ; and Hg^nrietta 
was particularly ordered by her mother to do all 
she possibly could^ to convert her husband, and 
bring back the English nation to the Komish 
faith. 
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. Scarcely, however, was she landed, when that 
dreadful disorder, the Plague, broke out in Lon- 
don. The parliament sat, in consequence, at 
Oxford; and, while there, the accounts daily 
received of the ravages of this terrible scourge 
were most shocking. 

In one week there died in London 5,000 per- 
sons; in some families, masters, and servants, 
and children,s':verc all swept off; and such was 
the fear of infection, that people did not dare to 
receive any money from their neighbours without 
first putting it into a tub of water. 

After some little time, when the accounts were 
better, and only 2,500 died weekly, it is recorded 
that a judge had to go to Westminster Hall, from 
Buckinghamshire, and that on his way through 
London, he drove over streets which were all over- 
grown with grass, and empty of people ; and he and 
his company dined on the ground in Hyde Park, 
on such provisions as they brought with them. 

On the whole, the deaths in this fearful plague 
were estimated at 50,000. 

In the next year, the disease liaving stayed its 
ravages, it was proposed that the coronation of 
the king should take place ; but the queen would 
not be crowned, because the ceremony was per- 
formed by a Protestant bishop. 

Very little harmony at this time subsisted be- 
tween Jbe king and queen, and Vt was plain that 
Charles was quite out of patience with the French 
attendants, who ruled their mistress in everything, 
and were continufdiy putting her upon measures 
'Offensive to the English nation. 
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Henrietta, being young, and liking her own 
people and customs better than the English, was 
much to be pitied; but it was clear things could 
not go on thus, and one day the king, being much 
provoked by these French ladies and gentlemoUj 
turned them all away, and desired them to go 
back to France. 

In vain did they rebel against this order, while 
the little ciueen broke the window m her passion ; 
the king was obstinate; at the same time be- 
having very handsomely to them, giving them all 
their full salaries, in return for which, it was said, 
‘‘they got possession of all the queen’s wardrobe, ex- 
cept one old satin gown, which they returned her.” 

Then, as they still lingered, loth to go, the 
king sent to say, it was his pleasure they should 
at once depart ; if not, his yeomen had orders to 
turn them from the gates of Somerset House. 

It may be supposed what a commotion all this 
change made in the queen’s household, since the 
whole number of French servants, and officers, and 
hangers-on, was little short of three hundred. 

Not one of these would Charles ever allow to 
return again, except the queen’s physician ; but 
he, at length, was prevailed on to admit forty-six 
persons in their stead. The queen was also to 
have a bishop and confessor, and several other 
priests of her own persuasion, and from this time 
the king hved nftich more happily with wife. 

The Jlrst parliament which met the king on his 
accession to the throne, occasioned him great 
vexation, and not without some reason; it was 
certainly the Commons who had mrged King 
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James to a war with Spain, and now that money 
was required to carry it on, they showed them- 
selves very reluctant to give it. 

The king did not indeed ask for supplies 
graciously; and with regard to any concession, 

he wanted a way of giving,” they said, “ to make 
it pleasant thus they did not de^in happily. 
The Commons saw at once, that if they were ever 
to regain thennghts which had by degrees been 
taken from them, they must fight for every inch 
of groimd ; and they therefore refused to give large 
supplies, in order that the king might be obliged 
to comply with some of their demands. 

But this plan proved the occassion of other 
evils ; for the king, provoked with their conduct, 
dissolved one parliament after another, and tried, 
Jit length, to do without them altogether, by rais- 
ing money in oppressive and illegal ways. 

The parliament was, for the most part, com- 
posed of well-educated, and very able, honourable 
men ; the private characters of most were without 
reproach, and nothing could exceed the steady 
and manly dignity with which, long before they 
knew their own power, they asserted what they 
thought right. 

Nay, there is every reason to believe, that they 
felt grieved to the heart at the king’s proceedings, 
and would willingly have sacrificed much to set 
him ri^ht; but it was utterly impossible to make 
him sensible that rehelUon is one thing, and to 
contend for the just and chartered liberties of the 
people, another. 

And the king somitimes sent the ofifending 
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members of the House to prison, and sometimes 
inflicted the most cruel punishments on those who 
dared to write in favour of the people ; yet still 
new parliaments pursued the same course. 

At length the quarrel became so serious, that for 
eleven years no parliament at all was summoned 
in England, and the people were rendered indig- 
nant by the illegal manner in which money was 
extorted from them for the king’^necessities. 

Charles was always decent in manner, grave, 
and attentive to the forms of religion : he was 
also, as he grew older, a more and more confirmed 
Protestant. There is no reason to doubt his sin- 
cerity on these points. 

But one of his grand advisers, Archbishop 
Laud, gave great alarm to the people by his love 
of ceremonies, which they thought Popish, and by 
his severity towards the strict Puritans. 

A very large number of the people, particularly 
among the respectable well-educated classes, Vere 
now Puritans; and during the first years of 
Charles’s reign, they petitioned only for their just 
rights as peaceable subjects. But afterwards, when 
pasties ran high, they became unreasonable, and 
it was extremely difficult to know where they 
would stop. 

They were often very tyrannical in their prac- 
tices, and ridiculously precise in the smallest par- 
ticulars: for inetance, they mostly ac^ted the 
fashion of cutting their hair very dossil round 
the head, so that they got the name of Round- 
head ; and if any one of their party wore his 
hair long, according to the usual custom of the 
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times, it gave rise to doubts of the sincerity of his 
religious profession. 

Charles’s party were called Cavaliers ; and, be- 
cause the Puritans were so precise, the Cavaliers 
were much inclined to the other extreme. They 
prided themselves on their freedom and case ; used 
bold and often profane language, (though the king 
set them no such example,) and sported and 
revelled freely ,911 the Sabbath. 

Of course this is given merely as the general 
character of the parties j for some there were 
among the parliament party, who were far re- 
moved from bigotry or vulgarity, while some of 
the king’s friends were sober, upright, and religious 
characters, following him out of a loyal feeling, 
because they disapproved of the measures of par- 
liament. 

At length, after reigning without a parliament 
for eleven years, the king found it necessary (in 
Apfil 1639) to assemble one: this, however, he 
dissolved in anger ; but three months after, on the 
5th of May 1640, summoned another, and its 
members, being aftaid that he would dismiss it as 
others had been dismissed, passed a bill, resolving 
that it should not be dissolved without its own 
consent : hence it was called the Long Parliament. 
Its work was heavy, but its diligence and zeal 
were great. It attacked and put down the Star- 
chamber, and some other griev£cicesj and next 
attainteC^the Earl of Strafford, Charles’s favourite 
minister, and sent him to prison to take his trial 
for high treason. This man resembled the king 
in his love of gowa:, and also in his pride, and 
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obstinacy of disposition; but be was more able 
and sagacious than Charles, and would have saved 
him from some troubles, had all his counsels been 
followed. 

Strafford was, however, brought to his trial, 
and though the king tried at first to save him, 
yet, when both the houses of parliament judged 
him guilty, and called on Charles to sign the bill 
declaring him so, he did it. ^ 
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This was an act for which he can never be ex- 
cused. Strafford was his most faithful, attached 
minister; and Charles had promised him, in a 
letter written during his trial, that “upon the 
word of a king, he should not suffer in life, 
honour, or fortune.” ^ 

Strafford, when he found all the people bent on 
his destruction, nobly begged his master not to 
let the thought of this promise trouble him, but 
to pass the b^ill for the sake of peace. 
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Yet, to his eternal dishonour, the king yielded, 
and gave him up to die, all the time knowing 
that the deeds of his minister had been mostly 
prompted by himself ; and when Strafford heard 
of his master’s weakness, he exclaimed, “ Put not 
your trust in princes, nor in the sons of men, for 
in them there is no salvation.” 

The next day, he was beheaded on Tower Hill. 

At last it cal::e to open w^ar between Charles 
and his parliament. The queen went abroad, and 
brought money and fire-arms from Holland ; for 
the parliament, having possession of London, had 
all the guns and weapons in the Tower and 
Arsenal, and so began with great advantage. 

And now England was involved in a civil war 
again, and people thought the days of the Roses 
were to come once more ; but the parliament did 
not for a long time go so far as to think of 
deposing the king. 

After the war had lasted some little time, 
Charles summoned a council of all those par- 
liament-men who were on his side, to meet at 
Oxford, and refused to acknowledge any other 
parliament than this. 

This Oxford assembly voted that the Lords 
and Commons remaining at Westminster, who 
had raised forces against the king, were guilty of 
high treason ; and also it sanctioned a loan of one 
hundred^ousand pounds for thd” king’s present 
necessities. 

But still, even this very parliament of the 
king’s own selection showed itself distrustful of 
him; and its last act, before the session closed, 
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was to petition his majesty, ^^that the present 
irregular levies of contributions, loans, and taxes, 
for the maintenance of his armies, may not be 
drawn into precedent,” with many other cautions, 
with which Charles was by no means satisfied. 

The London parliament, meantime, had not 
been idle. The Puritans were now divided into 
two great parties, the Presbyterians and the Inde- 
pendents. Of these, the Presbyjgrian was by fiir 
the most intolerant. 

Popery itself could not bo more tyrannical. 
The holders of this system of religious .doctrine 
and discipline in England, had suffered them- 
selves and their country to be domineered over 
by the Scotch, who were bigoted adherents to it, 
and who made it a condition ©f their aiding the 
English against the king, that the London parlia- 
ment should subscribe to a Covenant, renouncing 
the episcopal form of Church government, which 
had hitherto prevailed in England, and that*this 
covenant should be imposed upon all classes, as 
far as possible. 

Very many of the clergymen of England, who, 
nevertheless, were sincerely desirous of reforma- 
tion both in Church and State, refused to take 
this covenant, and were reduced to beggary by 
their honesty, 

English history has scarcely a more humbling 
page than this.^ Cranmer, no doubt, was a perse- 
cutor as well as the Romish bigots ortis time; 
but the world was grown older now, and ought to 
have been wiser. 

Not long afterwards, Archbishop Laud, who had 
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particularly provoked the nation by his cruelties 
towards the Puritans, and his Popish practices, 
was brought out of the prison where he had now 
lain nearly four years, untried ; and the Com- 
naons proceeded to hear evidence against him, and 
to bring up a bill impaaching him for treason. 

The Commons were in such haste to condemn 
the bishop, that they required the Lords to vote 
upon the bill against him without having heard 
any evidence ; and though the judges said none 
of Laud’s acts amounted to treason within any 
statute, |;hey insisted upon his condemnation, and 
the poor old man was beheaded in the seventy- 
second year of his age, when his time for doing 
injury was gone by, and when there was no 
excuse for such an act of cruelty. 

The day after his death, the Liturgy of the 
Church was abolished; and, besides that the 
Presbyterian discipline was established instead, 
an ordinance was made to the effect, that there 
should be a fast one day in every week, and the 
money spared by^ the family by fasting should be 
paid in support of the common cause. 

The Independents made great efforts to re- 
sist the establishment of Presbyterianism. They 
were opposed to all attempts to oblige states 
or individuals to conform to any doctrines or 
modes of worship not fully approved by their 
consciences. ^ 

They ttild, "that the Christian religion, as 
contained in Scripture, shall be held forth and 
recommended as the public profession of the na-. 
tion; that none should be compelled by penalties 
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or otherwise to the public profession thus held 
forth, but that endeavours be used to win them 
to a sound doctrine, and the example of a good 
conversation;”* and that, further, “all who pro- 
fess faith in God, by Jesus Christ, shall be pro- 
tected in the exercise of their religion, provided 
this liberty he not extended to Popery or Prelacy P 

Oliver Cromwell, who afterwards became the 
most powerful man in England, ^^s of the Inde- 
pendent party, and struggled against the tyran- 
nical Presbyterians, at first with little success, but 
afterwards gained many to his side, though the 
parliament was still much opposed to him. 

However, his power over the army was supreme, 
and by means of it he succeeded in getting quit of 
the greater part of those members who would not 
come into his designs. 

He was a bold, ambitious man; at first, per- 
haps, as desirous as many others of obtaining what 
was right and fair, and no more ; but the tfmes 
were now such that most men had allied them- 
selves with one party or another, and they seemed 
to forget the common good in their eagerness to 
advance the interests of these different divisions. 

Also, there was such a spirit of fanaticism 
abroad, that many persons really deemed they 
were acting for God, in the midst of their injus- 
tice towards men. 

The king waif now the prisoner of the parlia- 
ment, having lost all his army, and i2fest of his 
friends, and the queen having taken her flight 
also. It was a hard case ; for nowhere could he 

* Cromwell's Ordinance for the GoYemment of the Commonwealth. 
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look for help. None of the neighbouring kings 
assisted him, and he was left to be tried and 
judged by his offended subjects, without a voice 
being lifted up for him. 

Tiiere can be no doubt that he had deeply pro- 
voked them. Some of his letters, which had fallen 
into the hands of the parliament, showed that he 
had no real intention to keep the different treaties 
which had becii:^ proposed. He seemed to have 
settled it with himself that the circumstances 
justified his making false promises, which he 
might Afterwards break. 



Trial qf Charle$ I, 


He stood before his judges with the firmness of 
a marty^ and throughout the whole of the busi- 
ness he iJehaved with great dignity and composure. 
The charges that were brought against him were, 
that he had been a *Hyranti because of his desire 
to reign as an arbitraiy monarch ; a traitor , be- 
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cause he had made void his trust towards the 
people ; a murderer, because all the bloodshed of 
the civil war was to be attributed to him.” 

Upon all these points he was judged guilty, 
and condemned to die. 

Many of those who had all along fought against 
the king, were very far from approving of his 
death. Indeed, it was but a small party of them 
who did so j the rest would have wished him to 
be deposed and banished, but notrfng more. 

Yet so it was, that a court of less than eighty 
persons, being confident that the people and the 
army were with them, prevailed over the opinions 
of all the rest, and carried through the whole sad 
and evil businessu 

And now that Charles found he was indeed to 
die, he put from his mind all thoughts but of his 
near approaching end ; he saw the only two of his 
children who were in England, and parted with 
them, giving them advice, and sending kind mes- 
sages to their mother and brothers ; and he gave 
them a few jewels, all he had left, besides his 
blessing, to bestow upon them. 

He obtained the attendance of Bishop Juxon, 
and spent the greater part of his time in devo- 
tion. When the fatal morning came, he went fo 
his death, (the scaffold being erected in front of 
Whitehall,) endeavouring to the last to vindicate 
his conduct; bi\J; saying that he had suffered an 
unjust sentence (against Strafford) to talie effect, 
which was now punished by an unjust sentence 
against himself. 

He made a declaration of his adherence to the 
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Church of England. " There is, Sir,” said Bishop 
Juxon, “but one stage more, which, though rough 
and troublesome, is yet a very short one. Con- 
sider, it will carry you a great way, even from 
earth to heaven.” “ I go,” replied the king, “ from 
a corruptible to an incorruptible crown.” 

He then laid his head down upon the block, 
and, after a few moments spent in prayer, he gave 
the signal by stretching forth his hands, and it 
was severed from the body at a single blow. 



Execution of Cnujlet 1. 


One loud groan burst forth from the multi- 
tudes . below, who, a few days before, had been 
shouting, “Justice! justice! execution!” How 
many hearts repented and grieved for their desire 
of bloodshed, we know not ; but among all those 
thousand^, people we cannot be wrong in saying, 
that there probably were few indeed who, a month 
afterwards, could undertake to vindicate the act 
which had'seut an erring, mistaken man into 
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eternity, without the common forms of justice, 
even though some might still maintain the people’s 
right to avenge themselves on a tyrannical king. 



THE COMMONWEALTH. 1649—1660. 

I TOLD you that the other sovereigns of Europe 
sat quietly by, during the trial and execution of 
Charles I., and that no one came forward to help 
him ; but as soon as he was gone they were will- 
ing to share in the spoils of the monarchy. 

For the Prime Minister of France, Cardinal 
Mazarin, bought the rich beds and hangings, and 
carpets, which had belonged to the late Kng of 
England, and furnished his own palace at Paris 
with them. 

And the King of Spain’s ambassador bought 
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the finest of his pictures, many of which were 
very valuable, as Charles had great taste in paint- 
ing ; and Queen Christina of Sweden was so kind 
as to buy the best of the medals, and some jewels, 
and also to purchase some pictures of the par- 
liament agent. 

And the Archduke Leopold of Austria likewise 
purchased with a large sum of money many of the 
best pictures ^^htch had adorned the royal palaces, 
so that art in J^hgland lost at this time some great 
treasures. 

The-parliament published a proclamation order- 
ing that no person should presume to call Charles 
Stuart, son of the late Charles, king; also they 
said that it was found unnecessary and trouble- p 
some to have a king, and that all writs should 
henceforth run in the name of the Guardians of 
English Liberties under the authority of parlia- 
ment The House of Lords was abolished; but 
the Peers might be elected as knights or burgesses 
to sit in parliament. 

It should be remarked that this great change 
wrought in the whole government of England 
was effected with a very small loss of life ; and, 
although it was thought necessary to make a few 
examples of those disaffected to the Common- 
wealth, out of five noblemen brought to trial, 
only three suffered death. 

The Prince of Wales, who in light of his fether 
was Downing Charles II., was staying, meanwhile, 
at the Hague, with the Prince of Orange, who had 
married his sister. His mother, Henrietta, was in 
France with her younger son, the Duke of York; 
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and she wrote to him, entreating him to come to 
her as soon as possible, and not to take any 
important measure without consulting her. 

But her son was disinclined to go to France, 
having been somewhat affi-onted by the indiffer- 
ence of the French to his calamities ; and as he 
was one who chose to act according to his own 
judgment, he did not wish to commit himself 
entirely to his mother’s. ^ 

At the same time, he was in^ state of great 
distress ; for, though the Prince of Orange pro- 
vided him with all that was necessary for iiimself, 
he had not enough to support his followers for 
even a day, and most of them were so poor they 
had nothing of their own to live upon. 

While these exiles were debating how they 
shoxild act, there came some commissioners from 
the Privy-council of Scotland, and also from the 
kirk or church of that country, declaring that, 
since the late king had been removed by a violent 
death, contrary to their protest, they were ready to 
give all allegiance to his heir and successor Charles 
Stuart, second of that name. 

They acknowledged him for their true and law- 
ful king ; but still upon condition of his good 
behaviour and strict observance of the Covenant, 
and his entertaining no persons about him but 
such as were godly men and faithful to that 
obligation. • 

It was not very agreeable to Cha^fes II. to 
accept of a crown from the Soots under these 
conditions; but he found himself encompassed 
by difficulties. He could not remain in Holland, 
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whore the Government was reluctant to be in- 
volved in a war with the Commonwealth of 
England. 

The Hollanders had called a meeting of t/iezr 
parliament, or states-general, and moved, " that it 
would be fit for the King of England to remove 
from thence.” Charles having had a hint of this, 
immediately forestalled them, and announced his 
intention of dej^arting. 

It was then planned that he should pay his 
mother a short visit in France, and afterwards go 
to Irelaild, where tnany of the people were friendly 
to his cause ; and the Prince of Orange lent him 
twenty thousand pounds, which enabled him to 
pay his debts at the Hague and the necessary ex- 
penses of the journey and voyage, but not much 
more than this. 

The young king and his mother had, at first, a 
sorrowful meeting, and had much to say of the 
melancholy changes in their affairs ; but the 
queen’s lamentations were soon changed into re- 
proaches of her son, for the reserve of his behaviour 
to her; he did not choose to tell her all his plans, 
nor to give himself up wholly to her advice. 

It was not without reason that ho was cautious ; 
for he well knew that the queen, his mother, was 
so very indiscreet, and so unpopular in England, 
that if he were thought to be governed by her, it 
would him there for ever /’but there was, 

besides tins, a natural harshness and wilfulness 
about him, which made him very ungracious, at 
times, to those he ought to have ooncUiated. 

Meanwhile, news came from Ireland which 
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altered his intention of visiting that country, 
Cromwell had been sent over by the parliament to 
subdue the Irish, and bring them into obedience 
to the Commonwealth, and those who knew him 
had little doubt he would succeed. 

It was now August, 1649 ; and as Charles dis- 
liked being in France, and the queen, his mother, 
was disappointed in him, the difficulty was to 
know where he must dwell. All tMngs considered, 
Jersey was decided upon, and there accordingly he 
stayed for a considerable time ; the Scots sending 
to him eveiy now and then, to know if h^ would 
sign the Covenant, and give up aU his father’s 
evil counsellors, and come and be their king. 

Charles still disliked the terms of this proposal, 
and was unwilling to give up all chance of govern- 
ing in a manner more agreeable to himself. Just 
at this time, also, a very daring Scotsman, called 
the Earl of Montrose, who had been a Cavalier 
during Charles the First’s reign, and was a bitter 
enemy to the Scotch Puritans, raised an army in 
Holland and Germany, and invaded Scotland, 
and Charles secretly hoped to make better terms 
through his success. 

But Montrose was soon defeated, and executed 
at Edinburgh. His enterprise, though a brave and 
gallant one, was inexcusable ; for the Scots were 
already in treaty with Charles, and were only 
making such arrgngements with him as they had 
a legal right to do. 

Charles admitted this right, and soon afterwards 
went to Scotland on the terms they had proposed 
to him. Before he was allowed to land, however, 
T 
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near W orcester, he fell upon the young king and 
the Scotch army, and was again victorious. 

This Battle of Worcester took place on the 3d 
of September, 1651 , and is a very refaiarkable one, 
as it caused the flight of Chai*les II., and the fiiil 
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establishment of the government without him. 
From this time England remained nine years 
without a king. 

There is nothing in the history of wonderful 
escapes more wonderful than that of Charles II. 
after this battle. The. parliamoat, immediately 
after it, ottered a reward of 1,000?. to whoever 
would betray him ; his enemies were numerous ; 
and he was not well acquainted with the country. 

The first day, he lodged in an oak-tree in Bos- 
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cobel Wood, on the borders of Staffordshire ; he 
saw several soldiers hot in pursuit of him ride 
by ; but by good fortune, a gentleman who was 
attached to his party was the only one who saw 
him; and this gentleman concealed himself also 
in the thick boughs, and when night came they 
got down. 

They had to walk nine miles before they came 
to a poor cottage, the owner of which was known 
to Captain Careless, as the genffeman was called. 
The king had suiSfered greatly from the walk, his 
feet being hurt by his heavy boots ; and when they 
arrived at this place, theawner could give them only 
some buttermilk and a lodging in the hayloft. 

This poor man knew Captain Careless, but not 
Charles ; and when Careless had seen him safely 
there, he thought it best to leave him, and seek 
out some way of f^ither escape, while Charles re- 
mained two ^ys in tE^ayloft. 

At the end of that time. Captain CareleS sent 
a man to conduct him to another house, above 
twelve miles off ; and he^ changed clothes with his 
landlord, who, though he did not know him, sus- 
pected him to be a person of rank. 

After great hardships and dangers, Charles was 
at length brought to the house of Mr. Lane, a de- 
voted Royalist in Staffordshire. Here he received 
every possible attention ; but still it was deemed 
necessary to get him quickly out of England, 
and for that purpose to take him ne^r the sea 
coast. 

Mr. Lane had a relation living near Bristol, 
which was a very convenient station to send him 
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to; but then, from the state of the road^ it 
was several days’ journey, and they dreaded dis- 
covery. 

After consulting together, it was thought best 
that Mr. Lane’s daughter should go on a visit to 
her relation, a Mrs. Norton, and that she should 
ride thither on horseback behind the king, who 
was furnished with proper clothes, &c. for the 
journey. 

As all ladies trar^lled on horseback at this time, 
it seemed nothing extraordinary : they were also 
attended by a servant in Mr. Lane’s livery. When 
they came to a house, Mrs^ Lane always introduced 
him as a neighbour’s son who had had an ague, 
and was recommended to try change of air. 

Nobody had the least suspicion of the truth; 
and they even rode quite through Bristol, where 
many people had formerly known him, with no 
remark ; but when they got to Mr. Norton’s house 
it waS a holiday, and there were people on the 
lawn before the door, and the first man the king 
saw was a chaplain of hi^oWn. 

He went with the horses to the stable, and 
meanwhile Mrs. Lane told her cousin the same 
story about his ague, and begged a chamber might 
be got ready for him. At dinner, the butler was 
sent up with something for William (as Charles 
was called) to eat, and while he was speaking to 
him, looking hard in his face, he suddenly feU on 
his kneea 

The king at first tried to turn it of^ but find- 
ing himself discovered, asked him who he was, 
and found the butler was a man well known to 
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the late king, his father, and himself ^ so he only 
charged him to be cautious. 

Then the chaplain, whom he had seen before, 
having heard about William’s ague, could not 
resist the desire to go upstairs and prescribe for 
fiim ; and accordingly he did so, sat down by him, 
and felt his pulse, but did not know him. 

These were some of his escapes; but before a 
vessel could be found to take hijn over to France, 
he had to pass through many more such. On one 
occasion, he went throu^ a body of the parlia- 
ment’s horae, close by Desborough, one of the 
chief of Cromwell’s friends. 

He owed his life in a great measure to the 
poorest of the people, who would not betray him 
when they knew him, and also to some of the 
Catholic persuasion ; in all, not less than forty 
people were privy to his concealment and escape. 

Brighton was then a small poor fishing-town, 
and at this mean place Charles wa% at length, so 
fortunate as to procure a little bark, which took 
him over to Normandy, from whence he soon made 
his way to his mother at Paris, after having been 
in Scotland and England one year and about three 
months. . 

It cannot be said all this time that the English 
people at large were averse to a monarchy, sup- 
posing that the oppressions they had heretofore 
complained of ttrere to be done away; ImtCromwell, 
the army, and the more violent of tne Puiitans, 
had force enough for the present to maintain a 
government of their own, and they knew well that 
in restoring the monaxoby it was hardly possible 
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but that some of them would be called to a severe 
account for the late execution of their king. 

There was not any one among this reigning 
party who could compare with Cromwell in ability, 
and in consistency of conduct. He loved power, 
no doubt; but also knew that, unless by taking 
some bold step he placed himself above control, 
not only must he be sacrificed, but the whole 
nation would be plunged into anarchy. 

He had, not wjlaout reason, become dissatisfied 
with the present parliament, which was neither 
performing its promises to the nation, nor to him- 
self ; and fiill of wrath, and stirred up by the belief 
that a great blow must be struck then, or all 
would be lost to his cause, this extraordinary man 
entered the house with a few officers, leaving a 
body of soldiers at the door, and, addressing him- 
self to the members, rated them severely, all the 
time walking up and down the house with his hat 
on, ahd after a short time, calling in his troops, 
desired them to clear it of all those traitors, point- 
ing to the members. 

Afraid for their lives, the members departed, 
and Cromwell declared the parliament dissolved, 
and locked the doors, cai^ng away the keys in 
his pocket. This occurred on April 20th, 1653. 

At a council held no long time after this, it was 
decided that a select parliament of 139 persons 
should be called together by writs ifesued in Crom- 
well’s own Same, to sit only, however, for about 
fourteen months from that date; but about five 
months after its first sitting, this Little Par- 
liament” dissolved itself> and then a council of 
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Cromwell’s chief officers and friends decided on ^ 
electing him to be Lord Protector of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. 

The parliament elected under this new form of 
government, was not a servile or complying one ; 
it did not allow of Cromwell’s title without some 
difficulty, and decided that the protectorate should 
be elective and not hereditary. It was soon after 
dissolved, after about five months’ sitting. 

Cromwell soon found, in fact,^is most usurpers 
have found, that it is more difficult to keep power 
than to gain it. Plots w^ere forming agaii»t him : 
the royal exiles had their friends in England; 
and several attempts were made to assassinate him. 
He thought it necessary to take bolder steps still. 

He gave up the idea of governing England by 
its old laws, and devisM new ones. He divided 
the kingdom into districts, and placed one of his 
own military friends at the head of each, invest- 
ing him with powers to collect an arbitrary tax^ 
levied on all who had in any way sided with the 
king in the late wars, provided their estates were 
worth more than a himdred pounds a-year. 

As the late king had never done anything more 
harsh or illegal than this, it was to be expected 
that many would rise up against him : and Crom- 
well had indeed many enemies; and he deserved 
to have them, if ever the author of oppressive acts 
deserved a peo^e’s indignation. Agiong other 
things, what must we tjiink of the paan who could 
send Englishmen to the West Indies as slaves/ 

* See here a note in Mr. Hallam’s Constitutional History, toI. U. 
p. 368. No lest than fifty gentlemen were sold for slaves at Barbadoes. 
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merely because they were disaffected to his go- 
vernment ? 

Yet, by his abilities, and especially by his foreign 
policy, he procured more respect for his country 
during his short reign (for though not a king he 
had all the powers of one), than it had possessed 
since the days of Elizabeth, He was courted and 
feared by all the sovereigns in Europe ; and had 
his son possessed his talents, he would probably 
have continued Ih the same station. 

It should also be said, that Cromwell’s influence 
was most valuable to foreign Protestants : wherever 
they were oppressed by the Catholics, he succoured 
them, and generally succeeded in procuring better 
terms for them. 

Cromwell’s designs, good or bad, were, however, 
early cut off; a short and sudden illness ended 
his days in his fifty-ninth year, after about seven 
years of nearly supreme power. 

Ilis son Richard, who was allowed without any 
immediate opposition to succeed to the protec- 
torate, was an amiable, peaceable young man, 
whose character and widies would have disposed 
him to retirement; but when his father died, 
several of his most experienced friends and coun- 
sellors came round him, and some, who had for a 
thne kept aloof, thought they could not now do 
better for their country than maintain the govern- 
ment as it ya&, since they found Ittchard Cromwell 
ready to hsten to anj suggestions for the benefit 
of the people. 

Ihqr considered this as a fiir less dangerous 
coiorse than that of calling back the Stuarts; but 
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it proved that their power was not equal to their 
wishes. The army was not willing to submit to a 
young man who knew nothing of war ; and several 
of Cromwell’s officers revolted against the govern- 
ment, and obliged the young protector to dissolve 
the parliament, soon after which he himself re- 
signed the protectorate. * 

There was at this time a man in the army, of 
great reputation, who was yet in some degree sus- 
pected of an attachment to the loyalist party; 
this was General Monk. It was true, he had 
steadily adhered to the parliament ; but still the 
royalists had always some hopes of him, on account 
of his early connexions, and also because he was a 
moderate man in religion. 

There is no reason to suppose he had any thought 
of restoring the Stuarts so long as young Richard 
Cromwell was protector : but after he had retired, 
his thoughts turned to them. He did not like 
the proceedings of the men who remained behilid, • 
but he did not immediately declare himself; and 
though he bad a line army under his command, 
he remained in London for some %eeks, only 
sounding the opinions of different people and 
parties. 

He behkved during this time with the greatest 
possible ^ssimidat^n: neither party liew on 
which side&Twas; but after a time, it was found 
that he had deter Aiined on seconding the wishes of 
those who desired Charles’s return. 

They who desired it were certainly very many. 

A vast number of the people, tired of the un- 
oeriirintisg of the government, and disliking the 
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power of the army, were heartily wishing for the 
old form of king, lords, and commons. 

The parliament had, they well knew, given them 
great security against past evils. The Star-chamber 
was done away with. The Bill of Rights was the 
law of the land. They were not now, as in the 
beginning of Charles the First’s reign, exposed to 
the evils which these reforms had remedied. 

These considerations satisfied many of the mo- 
derate men ; ahd as to the Cavaliers, they were 
too happy to have the old order of things re- 
storedi 

Such of the people as were of a lively temper, 
not inclined to Puritanism, were also sure to be on 
Charles’s side ; and these were indeed so violent 
in their joy at the prospect of having a merry and 
pleasure-loving king among them, that their voices 
drowned those of the Puritans, who were fiir from 
easy at the thought of the change. 

On the whole, General Monk found the people 
more disposed than might have been looked for 
to receive the king; and this being the case, he 
would not lose time, but sent to advise his ad- 
dressing a letter to the parliament, which the 
king did, promising indemnity to all offenders, 
(except some, hereafter to be specified,) and to 
govern strictly according to the laws and customs 
of the kingdom. 

The p^liament willingly received this letter, 
and sent a reply full of compliments ; they seemed 
to have passed at once from distrust to the most 
unbounded confidence : but it must be remembered 
that this parliament was a newly chosen one, and 
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that the people who selected its members were 
decidedly inclined to the Restoration. 

Thus the civil war and the period of the Com- 
monwealth came to an end ; and Charles II. 
was placed on his ‘father’s throne on May 29th, 
16 GO, being then thirty years of age. 

You may feel some curiosity to know what be- 
came of young Richard Cromwell. He was not 
molested after Charles the Second’s return, but 
thought it better to travel for a while. 

On one occasion, when he was in France, he 
was introduced under a feigned name to great 
man of the country, who talked with him about 
English affairs, and at last broke out into praises 
of Oliver Cromwell. 

But as for that poor, pitiful fellow, Richard,” 
said he, “ what is become of him ? How could he 
be such a blockhead as to make no better account 
of all his father’s successes 1 ” 

Richard probably held his tongue, and kepffhis 
secret ; but he does not seem to have regretted his 
high station. His quiet life was lengthened to 
an extreme old age — tiU the latter end of Queen 
Anne’s reign ; and he seems to have gained much 
of the peaceable renown of “the good Lord 
Clifford:^ 
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THE RESTORATION. 


^Ije S'tuatt* 



CHARLES II. 1660—1685. 


I HAVE already told you of the prodigious joy of 
the Cavaliers at the return of the king. He 
seemed.so welcome to the nation, that, as it was 
said by himself, ‘‘the wonder was why he had 
not oome before, since all seemed'^now so delighted 
to see him.*’’ 

But some there were who went silently to their 
homes, and uttered no words, but waited to see 
what’ would neJdJ ensue; and some were shocked 
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at the thought of the risk the nation was about 
to run in taking back the exiles, without making 
stricter conditions that all the best provisions of 
the Long Parliament should continue in force. 

Some, too, there were, who dreaded that reli- 
gious men would now be oppressed, and that the 
king, and the Duke of York his brother, who had 
lived so long in Catholic countries, would return 
disposed to favoiir that religion rather than the 
Protestant. ^ 

There was one man in those days, now old and 
blind, who had proved himself one of the most 
useful and active friends of the people. He was 
a learned, liberal, noble-minded man, and in his 
younger time, when his education in England 
was finished, had gone over to Italy, to see Borne 
and Naples. 

While enjoying the sight of all the fine build- 
ings and libraries, and the beautiful country, news 
came to him that his countrymen were struggling 
to regain those liberties of which they had been 
deprived by the Tudors and their successors. And 
though this young traveller was reckoning on a 
still longer and more interesting journey, yet, 
when he heard what wa^oing on in England, he 
could not indulge his tmes abroad ; and he came 
home to help, as far as he could, by his writings, 
the cause he esteemed right. 

And besides this, he gave up his whole estate 
to the use of the parliament; taking only in re- 
turn the office of , Latin Secretary to Cromwell, 
and a present of a 1000^. for a work called ‘‘A 
Defence of the Ppople of England.” 
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He entirely lost his eyesight in consequence of 
his diligence in preparing this work ; his enemies 
then taunted him, and said it was a judgment 
upon him. 

But Milton (for that was his name) replied, 
that he neither repined nor repented ; that he 
had not found God was angry; that with regard 
to this calamity, He it was who comforted and 
upheld him.” • 

When Charle^ II. returned, great efforts were 
made to ruin Milton; but he escaped, and was 
afterwards pardoned. He retired, however, to a 
private life, and there it was that he began and 
finished the poem of ‘‘Paradise Lost.” Being 
blind, he could not write it himself, but nsed to 
call his daughters when he had composed a num- 
ber of lines, and they wrote what he told them. 

When he had sent out this wonderful work, 
almost the finest poem in our own or any other 
lan^age, it brought him in only 15^. But Mil- 
ton did not murmur, either at that or anything 
else. It did not matter much to him that he was 
not read or admired by the gay witlings of the 
court, whose poetry was as different as possible 
from his. 

For his mind had been framed for heaven by 
contemplation. Though brought up among the 
Puritans, yet he was not sour or morose : he could 
not bear tjje tyrannical endeavour to bind the 
consciences of his fellow-creatures, and wanted all 
to be free. 

Thu man wjp^ne of those I have mentioned, 
who said notblo^, but thought much, when their 
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countrymen recalled Charles Stuart. There may 
have been but one Milton; but many there were 
who, like him, felt apprehensive of evil days to 
come. 

Nor were their fears vain. All were to suffer 
in turn. Charles II., though in himself ho was 
neither malignant nor tyrannical, was unfeeling, 
profligate, and had no belief in the sincerity or 
virtue of any human being. 

He was clever and shrewd, stid. acted with a 
good deal of prudence towards the nation at first, 
and paid some regard to the Puritan party as well 
as to the Cavaliers ; but the latter having gained 
a large majority in the parliament, proceeded to 
act with great harshness towards the former. 

You remember that the Long Parliament in the 
civil war took away the Book of Common Prayer, 
and required the clergy either to sign the Cove- 
nant, or lose their livings, and that many did 
lose them on this account ; one-fifth, howevef, of 
the profits of these livings was settled on them 
for their lives by the parliament. 

But the Cavaliers were not so indulgent. Their 
parliament required that all the clergy who were 
in possession of livings when Charles returned, 
should be again ordained, (if they had not already 
been ordained by a bishop,) should abjure the 
Covenant, and express their assent to everything 
in the Book of Gbmmon Prayer, by a certain day, 
or else give up the whole of their hvin^ 

Accordingly, about two thousand ministers of 
religion, who could not conscientiously do what 
was required, gave up^ in one day, all t^eir means 
V 
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of support, and, in consequence, underwent the 
greatest hardships. 

But tliis was not enough; for the next year the 
Cavalier parliament passed an act declaring, that 
wherever jive persons above those comprising the 
household assembled for religious purposes, every 
one above the five was liable to pay five pounds, 
or to be imprisoned three months; higher fines 
and transportation were to follow a second and 
third offence. % 

So that now no congregation of worshippers 
could iqeet but in a church, and under the con- 
trol of the Episcopacy. And, in. the end, any 
poor minister who had tried to evade this act, 
even once, was forbidden to come within five miles 
of that place. 

^ And these seceders could not be accused of any 
disloyalty. On the contrary, there were none who 
prayed more heartily at all their meetings for the 
king and the government. The harshness of the 
government towards these scrupulous men occa- 
sioned sorrow to many who differed widely from 
them. It was, indeed, as contrary to charity and 
true religious liberty, as those wars against the 
Albigenses, of which we read in the days of Henry 
III. ; the only difference being that the govern- 
ment did not now condemn those who dift'ered in 
feith and worship to the sword or torture, but to 
fine and imprisonment, which wiJl no more than 
the formei* weapons convert the heart, or make 
men to be of one mind. 

And if the government of Charles II. was cruel 
towards the Btiritans in England, stiU harsher was 
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it in Scotland, for there the people were almost all 
devoted to their own form of Church govern- 
ment, and their dislike to the English Church 
was quite a ruling passion; and yet this form of 
worship was imposed upon them in despite of 
their parliament, and under the severest penalties. 

There, indeed, the means taken for enforcing 
submission were nearly as cruel as any of which 
history tells us in its jjast pages : a son was put to 
death for aiding the escape of hi# father, a wife for 
refusing to give up her husband, and tortures 
were inflicted in many cases on the innocent. 

The people at length, goaded into rebellion, 
appeared in open arms, and then new cruelties 
took place, of which, and of much that ensued in 
Scotland, there is not room here to speak; but the 
most remarkable part of the whole is the attach- 
ment which the Scots manifested, through all this 
ill treatment, for the house of Stuart, their own 
ancient line of kings. • 

It might have been expected, after all the 
distress Charles had suffered in his younger days, 
that he would be somewhat the more thoughtful 
and provident now he was a king ; but perhaps 
no monarch of England was ever so shamefully 
profuse, or neglected the payment of his just 
debts with so little remorse. 

He was a splendid dresser, and lavished stores 
of wealth on banquets and horses, and women. 
No regard was paid to decency at’ his court. 
Drinking, swearing, gaming, and rioting, filled up 
the Sabbath evening ; and when the plague broke 
out worse than ever in London, (1665,) the king 
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and his courtiers were in such haste to have their 
jovial meetings again, that they ordered a General 
Thanksgiving to bo offered up for the disappear- 
ance of the disease, when it was well known still 
to prevail. 

Another calamity followed close on the plague, 
and this was the great fire of Ijondon, a.d. 16 G 6 , 
which broke out in a baker’s shop near London 
bridge, and spread so rapidly as to burn down 
in its cotirse no iiss than thirteen thousand two 
hundred houses, and to occasion a loss of property 
amounting to nearly eleven millions of pounds* 



Great Fire London, 


The streets of London were at this time very 
narrow, the houses chiefly of wood ; it was a dry 
season too, and a strong east wind prevailed, so 
that no efftrts could save the closer part of the 
city ; and the only way by which the flames could 
at length be stopped, was by blowing up houses in 
various direotions with gunpowder, so as to leave 
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intervals between the burning houses and other 
dwellings. 

The king and his brother were, on this occasion, 
very kind and active in assisting the people ; and 
as several thousand citizens were turned adrift 
into the fields without clothing or food, they ex- 
erted themselves to provide them shelter and 
necessaries. 

Nothing could indeed be more distressful than 
the sight of these sufferers. I ‘^ent,” says one who 
was a spectator of the whole, " towards Islington 
and Highgato, where one might have •seen two 
hundred thousand people of all ranks and degrees 
dispersed and lying along by the heaps of what 
they could save from the fire, deploring their 
loss; and though ready to perish from hunger 
and destitution, yet not asking one penny for 
relief, which appeared to me a stranger sight than 
any I had seen before.” 

Only eight lives were lost in this fire, strdnge as 
it may seem, while the late plague had swept off 
68,596 persons. The cathedral church of St. Paul, 
eighty-nine parish churches, the Royal Exchange, 
the Guildhall, the Custom House, many schools, 
hospitals, &c., were destroyed. The ruins covered 
four hundred and thirty-six acres, while the part 
of the city left standing covered only seventy-five. 

The closeness and unwholesomeness of London 
before this tiding event, have alrea^dy been men- 
tioned ; but it is not easy to persuade those who 
are suffering from very great and present losses, to 
dwell much on thg future good which may result 
from their calamity. Thus when London was to be 
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rebuilt, the citizens were clamorous for a complete 
and exact restoration of their old homes, even 
with their old inconveniences ; their shops, their 
warehouses, all were precious in their eyes, and it 
was difficult to resist their eagerness. 

The king and government had a hard duty to 
perform ; allowance must be made for their diffi- 
culties ; but had they been somewhat more firm, 
it would have been better for the city. Sir 
Christopher Wren}p‘one of the greatest men of his 
time, quickly surveyed the whole of the destroyed 
part, anddesigned a model of a new London, which, 
had it been carried out, would have been very 
superior to the plan adopted. It was found impos- 
sible, however, to accomplish it, on account of the 
opposition and haste of the citizens ; but in spite 
of this it was certainly improved in the re-building. 
Brick and stone, instead of wood, were employed, 
and the plague from that time disappeared. 

Mahy of the finest public buildings in London 
which bear date soon after this time owe all their 
beauty to Sir Christopher Wren : where he was not 
permitted ixfjinish, he so far planned and began 
that others merely worked after his designs. 

The greatest of his works however, by far, was St, 
Paul’s Cathedral About this magnificent building 
Wren was occupied thirty-five years ; the first 
stone was laid in June 1695, Ihe choir was finished, 
so as that Diyine service could be ;^erformed in it, 
by December 1697, and in 1710 the whole building 
was complete. When it was finished, Wren rested 
from his labours; but so longjas he lived, that is, 
five years, he was carried* by his own request once 
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every year into this great church, to feast his eyes 
on the sight of his work. 

The churches built ii^ whole or in part by Wren, 
under his directions or from his plans, were fifty- 
one in number.* He built the Royal Palace at 
Greenwich, (afterwards enlarged and converted 
into the present Hospital,) the Monument, the 
Royal Exchange, part of Hampton Court, and 
Chelsea Hospital. 

Other artists were busied during the reign of 
Charles II. in public and private works. Van- 
dyke, the great painter, was gone ; and •Sir Peter 
Lely was his inferior successor. Gibbons, whose 
beautiful carvings in wood are to be seen in many 
of Wren’s churches, and also at Chatsworth and 
Burleigh House, and numerous other places, was 
now at work. In music we had Purcell and other 
fine composers. 

The habits of the people throughout the coimtry 
had not been very much changed since we fest ad- 
verted to it ; the bulk of the middle classes retained 
the old early hours and their En^sh fare, though 
the court and nobles adopted many of the French 
fashions. Tea was still expensive, two pounds 
and two ounces of that article having been pro- 
cured by the East India Company for Charles II. 
in 1664, at forty shillings the pound; but it was 
considerably lowered aft^ twenty years. Holidays 
and sports, wllich were forbidden p the time of 
the Commonwealth, were revived in the reign of 
Charles II. The numbers of the absolutely poor 

* Among these are St. Stephen’s, Walbrook; St. James*, Piceadilljf 
St. Andrew’s, Holbom, and the apire of St. Dunstan’a in the Eaat. 
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and unemployed seem to have been great The 
yearly wages of a bailiff in husbandry were now 
fixed (a.d. 1682) at 6?., a chief husbandman 5L 
a dairymaid or cook 2L 10s, About this time, 
mutton was considered to be worth 1«. 4c?. the 
stone of eight pounds. Iron-works and coal-works 
employed many hands, also the woollen and linen 
manufactories, and the spinnfhg of flax and hemp, 
all done. by the common spinning wheel. 

Benevolent mei\ anxious to improve the condi- 
tion of the people, established schools and factories 
in various places, where children were taught spin- 
ning and knitting, essential arts in those days. 

In a book called The Complete Tradesman, 
published in London in 1684, there is a curious 
account of the public coftveyances of that time. 

It says there was then not more than one 
vehicle sent out to any one place in England, and 
there were not on an average more than forty-one 
departeires in a day from London. There were 
about eighty-two Inns at this time in London, 
Westminster, and Southwark ; now there are up- 
wards of five thousand. 

The latter part of the reign of Charles II. 
is chiefly remarkable for the great efforts made 
by the parliament to exclude his brother and heir, 
the Duke of York, from the succession. 

Asa Catholic, the Duke was most unwelcome to 
the nation, and Charles himself had ao son ; but the 
king oonquerfid the resistance of the people, and 
dying after but a short warning of illness, James IL 
moimted the throne without immediate oppo- 
sition. 
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JAMES IL lo85— 1688. 

The brother of Charles IL, who now came to the 
English throne, was a Catholic. A sincere-one, 
for he never disguised his faith, nor wished to 
appear other than he was. 

He had married, for his first wife, the daughter 
of Lord Clarendon, and had, by her, two daugh- 
ters, Maiy and Anne. These daughters were well 
and carefully educated; and, though both father 
and mother were Catholics, while they, as heirs to 
the English throne, were brought up by Protestant 
teachers, they li^ed in great peace and harmony, 
BO long as they remained under the sSme roof. 

When these daughters gre'w up, the people of 
England were of course anxious concerning their 
marriages ; feeling il to be of great consequence 
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that they should marry Protestant princes. Mary, 
therefore, was mamed to William, Prince of 
Orange; and Anne, some years afterwards, to 
George, Prince of Denmark. 

But, their mother being dead, James II. married 
again, and had a son, who was brought up a Ca- 
tholic, and was never calj^d by any other name 
than that of the Fretender'*' to the English 
throne. 

The Princess klary, who had married the Prince 
of Orange, went to Holland with her husband ; 
but Aline remained living in London with Prince 
George, and had several children, though only 
one of them survived his infancy. Two years 
after Anne’s marriage, her uncle, cWles IL, died, 
and her father came to the throne. 

You know that the nation had expressed great 
dread of his bringing in Popery, and had even 
wished to exclude him from the throne on that 
account. But during the last years of Charles 
the Second’s life, when he reigned without a par- 
liament, that king had so far got the mastery over 
the people, that they submitted to his brother 
James without any (hfl&culty ; and his first par- 
liament was a very complying one, its members 
trusting every thing to the king’s word, and 
giving him all the monejr he asked for. 

Not long afterwards, the Duke of Monmouth, 
who was a iiatural son of the late king, took occa- 
sion to build spme hopes for himself on the know- 
ledge of the dread the nation entertained of 
Catholicism, ajsid, landing in JOorsetshire with some 
soldiers, many of the common people joined him. 
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Very soon, however, were they defeated, and 
Monmonth, being taken prisoner, was beheaded ; 
but this invasion, and the knowledge that some of 
the people had joined the rebels, were made the 
excuse for a most terrible and severe inquiry. 

Many who were but suspected were put into 
prison ; and a savage and corrupt judge, named 
Jefferies, being sent do|ra to try them, behaved in 
so violent a manner towards the juries, that they 
were often led to return a verdict of guilty, in order 
to escape ruin to themselves. ^ 

Women of rank and fortune were treated in the 
most cruel manner. One venerable old la'dy was 
burned alive, merely for having given shelter to a 
rebel ; and it would be a weary business to mention 
half the cruel and oppressive acts which marked 
the four years of James’s reign. 

It cannot be denied that the people were disposed 
to be too bitter and intolerant towards Catholics; 
yet it was happy that the bare idea of the fro- 
testant religion being in danger, had so strong an 
influence ; for, but for this strong feeling, it is pro- 
bable that our civil and religious liberties would 
have been entirely lost at this time. 

Through means of the king’s zeal for the Eomish 
faith, and the nation’s zeal against it, the danger 
was averted. James had roused up a spirit which 
was too strong for him ; and the people, who had 
allowed him to 6|pt their laws at defiance, broke 
loose at^once when he sent seven of th# bishops to 
the Tower, because they could not obey him by 
reading an act of indulgence to the Catholics. 

At this time the king’s dau^ter Anne, writing 
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to her sister Mary in Holland, said, Things are 
come to that pass now, that, if they go on much 
longer, I believe no Protestant will be able to 
live.” * * * «‘But I am resolved to undergo 
anything rather than change my religion ; nay, if 
it should come to that, I had rather live on alms 
±han change.” 



Seven Bulwpt teni to the Tourer, 


Soon after the afiair of the bishops, and after 
the birth of a son to King James, the nation 
being thoroughly convinced that a Catholic king 
was likely to overthrow all their Protestant insti- 
tutions and liberties, began to turn with great 
anxiety to the Prince of Orange ; and several of 
the chief men in the kingdom wrote to entreat 
him to come over to England apd save them from 
their perilous situation. ♦ 

William, Prince of Orange, was an upright, 
prudent, brave, and honest man. He had saved 
his own ooimtxy fh)m ruin; and now he was ready 
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to do the same for England, showing the utmost 
regard to the laws, and wishing for no more power 
than these would fairly give him. 

James was extremely alarmed when he found 
that one loud cry for William was soimding from 
one part of England to another. He had been 
completely deceived by the complying temper of 
his parliament with regard to the measures of his 
government, and seems to have thought that a 
little more firmness only was necessary for the 
conversion of the English from the Protestant to 
the Catholic faith. • 

He turned pale and trembled. He tried to ^do 
all his late acts ; to restore the cities their char- 
ters, to replace the churchmen he had turned out 
of their livings, and even to caress the bishops. 

But these measures came too late ; all saw that 
he was in heart and soul a Stuart as to arbitrary 
political princi^es, with the additional evil of 
being a bigot in religion. 

The prince of Orange, meanwhile, published a 
declaration, in which he set forth the oppressions 
of England, and said, that, by the request of most 
of the people of rank and consequence, he was 
coming over with an armed force, out of necessity, 
lest the king should set him aside; but that his 
aim was to see a free and legal parliament assem- 
bled once more^to provide for the safety .and 
happiness of the realm. i 

The prince sgon followed his declamtion, and 
landed at Torbay on the fifth of November, 1688. 
The people pressed tc^ welcome him ; and a peti- 
tion for a free parliament was signed by twenty- 
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four bishops and peers of great distinction and 
presented to the king. 



B^illiatn lit. landing ai Torbay . 


James, on hearing of William’s landing, called 
together his army, and marched to resist his son- 
in-law ; but BO many of the soldiers and officers 
deseited to the prince, that he took alarm, and re- 
turned to London. 

There a more bitter mortification awaited him, 
for there he learned that his favourite daughter, 
the Princess Anne, and her husband, had fled from 
his court, and were gone over to his enemies. 

At this news, James’s fortitude wholly deserted 
him. “ God help me 1” said he, bursting into tears, 
"my own children have forsaken me !” 

As James had not been a bad C>r unkind ffither, 
he had a right to reckon on the affection of his 
daughters ; but the separation fr&ai their parent 
in religious ffiith and feeling from their earliest 
childhood, and their hatred %f the Romish fiiith. 
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had conquered, in a measure, their natural feeling 
for him. 

Anne, indeed, never lost her filial reverence; 
years afterwards, we find her entertaining scruples 
about reigning instead of her brother ; but Mary 
seems to have been easily decided to think only 
of her husband, and, as far as possible, to forget 
her unhappy father. 

James, on finding himself thus alone, fled in a 
panic from London, and remained concealed in a 
ship on the river ; again he appeared, and made 
some attempts to gain over some to his si4e ; but 
finding all in vain, he yielded to his queen’s ad- 
vice, and made his escape to France. 

The Prince of Orange was now the choice of 
the nation, as he had been the heir of the throne 
before the birth of James’s son ; but he was not 
satisfied with the idea of coming in by conquest, 
or by the invitation of a party. Still further, he 
wished the government to be settled at once wpon 
a good and right footing. 

For this purpose it was thought best, as there 
was now no parliament sitting, and the parliament 
chosen in this reign had not been a free and legal 
one, to call together all those gentlemen who had 
sat in any of the parliaments of Charles the 
Second’s reign, and dso the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, the ddermen, and fifty of the common 
council. ti 

Ninety of the peers and bishops had, before this, 
addressed the prince, requesting him to summon 
such a convention, and they declined reading a 
letter which their lat^:^ king had sent thena. 
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When this convention met, they voted that 
King James 11. had broken the laws, and with- 
drawn himself out of the kingdom, had deserted 
the government, and the throne was therefore be- 
come vacant. They then settled the crown on 
William and Mary ; and after their death, upon 
Anne : in case neither of them had children, it was 
afterwards arranged that the kingdom should go to 
the Electress of Hanover, and to her children. 

Thus was this^great revolution brought about 
without strife or oloodshed; and James 11. ceased 
to be king. 


WILLIAM AND MABY. 1688—1694. 



WII 4 LIAM (alone). I(f94 — 1701. 

Aftbk the, firrt fervours of joy at the airival of 
the Prince of ibmnge had subsided, he proved not 
so pojpular a i4^g as might We been expected. 
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One of the reasons for this, was a great coldness 
in his manner ; another was his being a foreigner, 
and having a too partial affection for his native 
subjects and country. He was a well intentioned 
and honest man, and it hurt him to find that the 
English had acquired the habit of mistrusting 
their kings, so that they did not give him credit 
for his honourablo intentions. 

He was very distasteful to his Scotch subjects, 
who retained, in spite of all Jheir sufferings, a 
strong interest in their old line of Stuart kings ; 
and William was particularly hateful after the 
shameful massacre of Glenooe, when a whole clan 
was treacherously murdered. 

Nor was William for some time acceptable to a 
large number of the English clergy ; even although 
the resistance of the bishops had been one grand 
means of driving James II. away, yet in this they 
were governed by their dread of Homan Catho- 
licism, and when the time of alarm was gofle by, 
many of them scrupled about taking another 
oath to a new sovereign. 

Eight of the bishops refused it absolutely, and 
so did also about four hundred of the clergy, who 
lost their livings in consequence ; and these Won- 
iui'ors, as they were called, havinjg many friends 
among the people, formed a strong body, •and 
were for years afterwards ready to join the par- 
tisans of the Stuarts. ^ 

I am afraid too that King William lost favour 
with many in consequence of his being of a tole- 
rant mind, anxious Jp relieve the good of all par- 
ties from tyranny and hardship. It is ve;y long 
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before a people which has been at war on reli- 
gious grounds learns to admit the sacredness of 
conscience. 

The Dissenters had been subjected in preceding 
reigns to great hardships; penalties were exacted 
from them if they did not go to ch\u*ch : the 
Quakers in particular were treated as traitors 
because they scrupled to take oaths of allegiance ; 
but now an Act was passed, called the Tolera^ 
tion Act, exempting sectjirians from pains and 
penalties. Yet still not all were included in the 
Act; Homan Catholics and Socinians were ex- 
cluded. 

The king pressed this Bill forward, for he was 
a just man, and he thought compulsion on reli- 
gious subjects cruel and unwise ; and it was duly 
passed, to the great relief of many persons. Yet 
still a Dissenter, before he was admitted to any 
public office, was obliged to receive the Holy 
Sacrament at church, and this was the means of 
much profanation of that sacred rite. The laws 
against Popery were also made veiy severe, and 
even cruel and unjust. 

The Scots, meanwhile, though they had griev- 
ances to complain of, w'ere favoured by a return 
to their old Presbyterian mode of government, 
and*the abolition of Episcopacy. 

James IL, after a time, made a d€iq)erate at- 
tempt in Ir^and to reseat himself on the throne ; 
and William was obliged to go thither and fight* 
against his father-in-law. After gaining a great 
victory, called t|ie Battle of the Koyne, he suc- 
ceeded in firmly establishing himself, and James 
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was obliged to return to France, where he died in 
the year 1700. 

Meantime Queen Mary and her sister Anne 
(who was next heir to the throne after the death 
of William and Mary) did not cordially agree. 
Anne’s friend, the Countess of Marlborough, was 
thought to have persuaded Anne to demand of 
her brother and sister a settlement of 70,000^. a 
year, which both William and Mary thought a 
very unreasonable demand; and after much dis- 
puting, Anne agreed to be satisfied with 50,000/. 

The Countess of Marlborough was muc^;l blamed 
for having urged the Princess Anne to make this 
demand ; and the king and queen were so greatly 
displeased, as to deprive Lord Marlborough of all 
his offices, and banish his lady from the court. 

Anne would not let her depart alone, but at 
once removed with her husband and children from 
the palace : and Lady Marlborough kept up the 
quarrel between the sisters, who were .both, 
naturally, of kind and peaceable dispositions. 
Mary, who was a cleverer woman than Anne, and 
very exemplaiy in performing her duties, could 
not bring herself to be on friendly terms with 
her sister again, though she sent her a forgiving 
message upon her death-bed, and Anne afterwards 
went as usual to the court. 

Upon Mary’s death, Anne stood nearest to the 
throne after the king; but she had the grief of 
losing her own son, by Prince Ge(?{*ge of Den- 
mark, the last bom of six children, who died in 
his eleventh year, in consequence of over-heating 
himself when dancing on his birthday. 
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This was a heayy sorrow to Anne. Her son 
was a very amiable, promising boy, the delight of 
every heart ; and in losing him she seemed to lose 
again all her other children. She never could 
mention him without bursting into tears, for 
years afterwards. , 

The nation, too, grieved; for the loss was great 
in every point of view\ It may be sometimes 
necessary, but it is never agreeable or desirable to 
have to seek one’^monarch in a foreign land ; and 
this W'as what the 'people believed they must do, 
now that their own native prince was no more. 

James IT., however, the father of Anne and 
Mary, still lived in France; and the Catholics, 
(of whom there remained a great many in Eng- 
land,) and all those who were attached to James 
and his family, hoped that now the queen had 
lost her son, the crown would again revert to her 
father. 

Sh€ appears to have written to James, inform- 
ing him of her son’s death, and very respectfully 
asking whether he would object to her accepting 
the throne, if it pleased Providence to remove 
King William ; telling him at the same time what 
had been the decision of the English Houses of 
Parliament. 

James answered this letter, desiring her on no 
account whatever, as she valued her duty to him 
and heaven, to seat herself on ther English throne, 
which he tofd her would interfere wiHi the rights 
of his son, her brother, who was afterwards called 
tite Pretender. 

How Anne might have acted if her father had 
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survived Kiii| William, I cannot pretend to say; 
but a few months afterwards he died in France, 
and shortly afterwards King William, whose 
health had been long declining, expired, in the 
fifty-second year of his age ; and Anne was im- 
mediately proclaimed Queen of England, March, 
1702. 

The trade of England rather fell off in the 
reign of King William, but there were some 
bninches of industry which mily then began to 
flourish. Most of the hats wotu in England had 
up to this time been made in France ; bijt now we 
began making for ourselves; and nearly all our 
glass also, which had been imported till this time, 
began to be manufactured in England. The French 
king Louis XIV. having peraecuted the Protest- 
ants in his dominions, many of them came to 
England, bringing with them their useful and 
beautiful arts ; so that the manufacturers of rib- 
bons, silk, cutleiy, &c., all flourished frcyn this 
period. 
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®f)e Hast Stuart. 



ANNE. 1702—1714. 

Had Anne refused the crown, England would im- 
mediately have been involved in a civil w ar. One 
party would have called over the Electress of 
Hanover, and made her queen; and another (the 
Catholics) would have set up the Pretender, 
Anne’s brother. 

There were at this time two great parties in 
England ; we can hardly understand what follows 
without knowing something of them. 

One party was that which brought about the 
Eevolution of 1688. They maintained that, the 
Protestant reBgion being the religion of the state, 
and the king being head of the Church, no Boman 
Catholic could lawfully be king; that the King of 
England ruled under ^udnee of certain laws. 
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and that, if he broke those laws, the people were 
justified in dethroning him and choosing another. 

They said that James II. had forfeited his right 
to the throne, both by being a Catholic and by 
certain illegal acts j and that as the parliament 
had chosen another monarch, and fixed the suc- 
cession, he and his family had no longer any 
right of interference. This party was called the 
Whig party. 

The other party was called the Tory party: 
its leading men maintained thA the power given 
to a sovereign was derived only from Qod, and 
not from man ; they deemed the will of the king 
Still more binding than the law of the land, in 
everything but religion ; that however wicked he 
might be, it was criminal to depose him, except 
when the religion of the state was endangered. 

They thought the family of James II. reigned 
by Divine right. Most of these Tories were Pro- 
testants, but preferred the Catholics to th® Dis- 
senters. The immediate ground of strife was, that 
the one (the Tories) were constantly endeavouring 
to bring back the banished family, while the Whigs 
wished the succession to remain as parliament h^ 
settled it. 

It was veiy natural that a woman like Anne, 
who was of ah affectionate disposition, and not 
strong minded, should wish first to favour those 
^e loved ; and*she would have liked her husband 
to be proclaimed king, but that the*nation over- 
ruled her. 

George of Denmark was not ambitious himself, 
and was willing to rimain merely the first subject 
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of the crown : all the queen’s favours, therefore, 
were at her own disposal, and she showered them 
upon the Marlborough family. 

The Earl was made Captain- General of the 
English armies. His lady was Mistress of the 
Kobes, and Keeper of the Privy l^urse ; and her 
daughters and their husbands wei*e also promoted 
to offices of honour and trust. 

Nearly all these people were of the Whig party. 
After these arrangements were made, the queen 
was crowned ; and her husband, very quietly and 
contentedly, walked in the procession, as first 
prince oi the blood. 

It is singular that Anne, wffio was herself very 
quiet and pacific, should have been engaged in 
one long war, during her whole reign ; she was 
not expensive in her own habits, and yet mofe 
English money was lavished by her than had ever 
been spent in an equal time before in England. 

This was owing in a great measure to her claim 
to the throne being a disputed one. The king 
of France, Louis Xiy., who was the most power- 
ful monarch of the day, had taken sides with her 
brother, the Pretender. And nearly all the powers 
of Europe, Anne among the rest, were obliged to 
unite for their common defence against the en- 
croachments of Louis. 

Anne was scarcely come to the throne, when 
declared her intention to join these allies; 
and all tlie Whig party approved of this war, fear- 
ing the power of Louis, and his success in forcing 
the son of James II. upon them. 

Lord Marlborough provecL himself one of the 
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greatest generals England has ever seen ; and 
after having done his duty well one season, was 
made a duke ; so that Anne’s friend was now 
Duchess of Marlborough. 

Meantime, the qiieon made herself very popular 
at home. She gave 100,000?. a-year out of her 
own fortune, to the service of the state ; and she 
settled also a certain sum to be divided among 
the poorer clergy, which sum is called even now 
“ Queen Anne’s bounty.” 

There must have been slow jd-ogress in the poli- 
tical requirements of the English people, even after 
tlie Bevolution, if we notice the fact, tliat there 
was but one daily newspaper, (the Orange Intelli- 
gencer,) for the whole of William’s reign, published 
in England ; but in Queen Anne’s there were 
eighteen weekly papers, in addition to one daily 
one j and in the reign of George I. there were 
three daily, six weekly, and ten three times a 
week. , 

You have heard that in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth there were a great many very celebrated 
writers, as well as statesmen and generals ; so 
it was also in the reign of Queen Anne. There 
was then indeed no poet at all equal to Shak- 
speare ; but there were some very witty, clever, 
able writers, who exercised a great deal of in- 
fluence. 

One of theseiwas Sir Bichard Steele, who pub- 
lished a paper called The Taller, whfch used to be 
printed in London, and published by breakfast- 
time in the morning. 

It was quite a now thing in England, and was 
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thought a great deal of ; and it certainly did a 
great deal of good, sometimes by severely remark- 
ing on the vices of the time, and sometimes laugh- 
ing at its follies. 

After it, followed another work, called The 
Spectator, which was published every day except 
Sunday ; Saturday’s paper being generally a reli-. 
gious one. Mr. Addison, another great writer of 
the day, conducted this : he was the author of 
seveml beautiful hymns; one of them, ‘‘The 
spacious firmamenVon high another, “ The Lord 
my pasture shall prepare.” The Spectator went 
on till there were six hundred and thirty-five 
papers, which, in old-fashioned libraries, are gene- 
rally to be found bound up in eight volumes. 

Some of these papers in the Spectator are beau- 
tiful sermons, and some, on the other hand, are 
very diverting ; they give a curious and faithful 
idea of the manners of the people of Queen Anne’s 
reign ; and while you are reading them, you seem 
almost to sec before you the ladies, in their large 
hooped petticoats, and their flame-coloured hoods ; 
and the gentlemen, in their great periwigs and red- 
heeled ^oes, 

Addison says of the ladies of those day^ “ They 
let tlie hair of their heads grow to a great length; 
but tie it up in little knots, and cover it from 
being seen : while the men buy up an enormous 
bush of hair, which covers their hends, and hangs 
down in a htrge fleece behind their backs, with 
which they walk up and down the streets, and 
are as proud of it as if it was of their own 
growth.” ^ 
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The Spectator, however, afterwards commends 
the ladies of his time, for certain rational reforms 
in dress. 



Cottwm* of Queen Anne’e Retgn. 


It seems that in the early part of Anne’s reign, 
he ^‘remembered several ladies who were onceVery 
near seven feet high, that at present want some 
inches of five,” the fashion in these first years 
being to wear monstronsly high beads and caps 
called towers and commodes ; but the great^ 
novelty brought in by Queen Anne was the hoop, 
which soon grew to an enormous size, so that it is 
said of some country ladies, as a proof that they 
were unfashionaye, that they could actually walJb 
in their hooped petticoats without inconvenience. 

Furniture was heavy and substantial, but veiy 
handsome ; indeed, nothing now made is more 
beautiful, and the fiu^ions of that day are eagerly 
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mitated now. Mahogany was first introduced 
flCoTlngland about 1690, and became rapidly an 
article of great request. Tapestry was brought 
from France, and China and japanned articles from 
India were to be seen in every well furnished 
house ; carpets also began to be made at Kidder- 
minster. 

With regard to more important matters, those 
connected with morals and education, the accounts 
we have of their condition, from the time of 
Charles II. to tlo reign of George III., are far 
from favourable. Doubtless, there must have beeu 
much of quiet and private worth, of which we hear 
little; but the days of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth 
must have been much more favourable, on the 
whole, to seriousness of character, than those of 
the period we are now consideriug. 

The women were poorly educated ; a fashionable 
lady was thought quite learned if she could write 
and read, and the books furnished for her were of 
the Tightest, and often the worst kind. The stage- 
plays were very gross, so that a lady could not be 
seen at the theatre, if she wished to be thought 
respectable, without a mask. The fine lady’s 
Sundays were very commonly spent in the park, 
or in card-playing; ‘‘and if she went to church, it 
was too often to see company, and make curtsies, 
rather than to pray.” 

The servants of such ladies were, of course, not 
likely to ho wiser and better than those they 
served; every book of the time abounds with 
complaints of their laziness and luxury, pertness 
and pride. Women servants are now so scarce,” 
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says one, ‘‘ that from thirty or forty shillings a- 
year, their wages of late are increased to six, seven, 
and even eight pounds per annum ; so that an 
ordinary tradesman cannot keep one.’* 

There never was a time when parties were more 
violent than in the reign of Queen Anne. As a 
woman was on the throne, I suppose other women 
tliought they had a particular right to meddle 
with the affairs of the court and the nation ; and 
the Duchess of Marlborough se^ them a very bad 
example, from her great violence of temper and 
spirit. 

The Spectator took great pains to bring the 
women to a feeling of the mischief they were 
doing by indulging themselves in saying all sorts 
of spiteful things, the Whigs of the Tories, and 
the Tories of the Whigs. 

At that day, among a lady’s ornamervts were 
reckoned little black patches on her face. These 
patches, put on here and there, we should* now 
think very ugly, unsightly things ; but it was the 
feshion then, and almost every lady was patched. 

The Spectator, in ridicule of this fashion, tells 
a story of the two rival parties of ladies going to 
the Opera; the Whig ladies with patches only on 
the left side of their faces, the Tories with them 
only on the right, to show which party they be- 
longed to. 

But, unfortunately, one of the Wlijg ladies had 
a mole on the Tory side of her face, which was 
very provoking, because it looked like a patch, 
and made her suspected by the Whigs; and one 
of the Tory ladies hffving.a pimple on the Whig 
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side, was obliged to put on a patch there, which 
made her look like a Whig, to her exceeding 
great distress. 

A great battle was fought, and a great victory 
gained by the Duke of Marlborough over the 
French King, at a place called Blenheim. In 
gratitude to Marlborough for his services in this 
battle, parliament built him a most beautiful 
palace, called Blenheim, at Woodstock, in Oxford- 
shire, near where ^the royal palace used to stand 
which Queen Elizabeth inhabited. 



Blenheim Hotiie. 


It is still one of the grandest nobleman’s seats 
in England, and is surrounded by a very fine park 
and beautifijl gardens. • 

Now you may suppose that the Duchess was 
in the height of her glory. Indeed she was ; 
and well would it have been for her, had she 
known bow to wear her fionours with greater 
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meekness. The Duke, himself, though so great in 
arms, was of a peaceful spirit ; he hated the calami- 
ties of war, and was ever anxious to soften its evils. 

But his Duchess never tried to conquer her 
temper. Her behaviour to her husband, her 
children, and servants, was ever violent and trying; 
and though it might have been expected that 
deference for her royal mistress would be some 
restraint upon her, and prevent her giving way to 
such outrageous passions as gjie showed to her 
equals, it was not so; but instead of this, she 
became at length so insolent to Anne, as to oblige 
that queen to dismiss her fjrom her service, which 
proved a terrible, though a just, punishment for 
her pride. 

You are aware that, after the death of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and of Elizabeth of England, 
James I. was made king of both countries, and 
that from this time the sovereignty has been cen- 
tered in one person. But, up to the year *1706, 
about the middle of Queen Anne’s reign, Scotland 
had still a parliament of her own. 

Now, however, it was thought better more per- 
fectly to unite the ^0 ldngdoms,and to have but 
one parliament for all; and it was agreed that 
Scotland should send members to England, sixteen 
lords to the House of Lords, and forty-five gentle- 
men to the House of Commons. 

And this was*called the Union (with Scotland), 
and from that time the two kingdoms have been 
called Great Britain. 

The queen’s husband, Prince George of Den- 
mark, was, as I have told. you, much beloved by 
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Anne, and it was with great grief she saw him 
seized with a violent illness, in the autumn 
of 1709. 

She watched over him with the tenderest care : 
no wife could more devotedly attend a husband. 
She sat up with him the last six nights, and saw 
him close his eyes in death with extreme sorrow. 
And it was at that time of grief that the duchess 
once more tried to get into favour again, still 
showing, however,|her pride by sending a message 
to say she was willing to forget her majesty’s 
“ill usa^e but the effort was entirely useless. 

You remember that Anne had a brother, and 
that her father, James II., had forbidden her to 
wear the English crown, or stand in the way of 
his rights. 

Her mind misgave her very much, respecting 
her own conduct in having accepted the throne ; 
and as she grew older, she became more and more 
uneasy. She did not like the family who were 
destined by the parliament to succeed her, and 
believed her brother to be the real heir. 

But she had not courage to give up her crown 
while living; and continue^ to trifle with her 
conscience, though all the time avowing to her 
intimate friends her belief that her brother ought 
to wear it. There arc, indeed, some who say that 
she seriously proposed at one time yielding it up 
to him; bul, on consulting Bisliop Wilkins, he 
told her that if she did, she would be in th^ 
Tower in a month, and dead in three months; 
and upon this Anne droppe^ all thoughts of the 
matter. 
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She had a secret interview with this brother; 
but it was not possible for her, however well dis* 
posed to him, to alter the succession. 

Tlie war between England and France was 
finished, and peace was concluded in 1713; and 
from that time to the close of the queen’s life 
there was peace in England. 

In 1714 Anne’s health rapidly declined. She, 
however, outlived the Electress Sophia of Hano- 
ver, who was the successor appointed by parlia- 
ment ; but this did not make mj difference as to 
the claims of the Pretender, since the Electress’s 
son, afterwards George I., was now the heir. 

The poor queen’s latter days were greatly dis- 
turbed by disputes among her ministers, who could 
not agree upon their measures: and at length, 
after a very fatiguing day and night of consulta- 
tion among them, at which she was obliged to be 
present, she was seized with apoplexy, and died 
on the first of August, 1714, in her fiftieth,year, 
having reigned twelve years and four months. 

I do not think that any one can feel much 
respect for the character of Queen Anne. It had 
neither strength, nor amiable, engaging points. 

She had no absolutely bad qualities, and some 
good ones; but she never steadily adhered to her 
moEtt serious resolves, except when, as in the 
Duchess’ case, she was made miserable by 01- 
behaviour, and then she showed little mercy or 
feeling. She deserted her fiither against her con- 
iKJieuce, and repented, but did not act according to 
her impulse, for which England owed her a debt 
of gratitude, whOe iltcannot rei^ect her motives. 

Y' 
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l^ouse of l^anober. 



GEORGE I. 1714-^1727. 


Historians have called Queen Anne “the last 
Stuart; yet George I., though of more remote 
descent, had no claim to the crown but as a 
Stuart too. 

His mother, the Electress Sophia of Hanover, 
was daughter of the Queen of Bohemia, who was 
herself the daughter of James I. 

Thus George I. was great-grandson, by the 
mother’s side, of the first Stuart who reigned on 
the throne of England ; but his* father was also 
a prince in ^lis own country, and after his death 
G^rge governed Hanover ^ ^ England. 

He was fiffejj^searen years of age when Queen 
Anne died ; the act w^ch had been pa,Bsed 
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when King William and Queen Mary came to the 
throne made him the next heir, he repaired to 
England with his eldest son, Prince George, 
afterwards George II., and was speedily proclaimed 
king. 

The great bulk of the English nation, devoutly 
attached to Protestant principles, and dreading 
lest any possible misfortune sliould seat another 
Stuart on the throne, gladly gave him welcome ; 
yet much disappointment was occasioned by the 
manners and appearance of ^he new king, who 
was ungraceful in his person, had nothing princely 
or courteous about him, was si*bject to §reat and 
vulgar bursts of passion, could not speak English, 
and brought over, instead of a respectable queen, 
two coarse and ill-favoured women on whom he 
lavished all his favour. 

It was soon found that the road to place and 
honour was best sought through the King’s 
favourites, and yet, such was the position of the 
nation, that all its wisest men were glad to uphold 
the government of George I. ; and as he was 
on the whole veiy ably served by his ministers, 
his reign was moderately prosperous abroad, and 
certainly promoted the peace of his subjects at 
home. 

It was, however, disturbed by the endeavours 
of the Pretender and his friends, both in England 
and Scotland, (now called Jacobites,) to forward 
his claims to the crown, in whicb» he was still 
assisted by France. The bravery and fidelity of 
the Scotch to the cause of the Stuarts brought 
down on themselves^eat calamities j many of the 
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Highland chieftains had embarked in the contest 
with a belief in its being the cause of right and 
loyalty, and when defeated and sentenced to be 
executed as traitors, they could hardly credit the 
fact of the fate that awaited them. 

The prisons in London were crowded with these 
misguided rebels; and great was the severity 
with which their crime was punished ; so much 
so as to occasion much discontent, and rather 
perhaps to aid than to weaken the affection with 
wliich the Scots, many of the English, still 
clung to the banished Stuarts. 

Meanwhile, George I. was far from happy in 
his own family. Continual quarrels between him- 
self and his son the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George II., made the Court a scene of turbulence 
and petty intrigue. The unfortunate queen, 
Sophia of Zell, the mother of this son, was the 
subject of more than one of these quarrels. Her 
son loved her and believed her innocent, but from 
the time of her being first confined by George I. 
in one of his castles, to the hour of her death, 
thirty-two years afterwards, he was never allowed 
to see her. 

The wife of the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Queen Caroline, who was a woman of great talent 
and very popular qualities, believed also in the 
innocence of her mother-in-law, and deeply 
lamented the cruel usage to whi^h she was sub- 
jected. For,#brought to no trial, and separated 
from every friend, she was doomed by George I. 
(in this one act more harsh and cruel than 
even Henry VIII^, to pine ^way aU the years 
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of his royal rule in England, and death released 
her only a few months before his own decease. 

The ' king divided his time between England 
and liis own dominions in Hanover. He never 
learned to speak English even tolerably ; and it 
is remarkable that his prime minister, Sir Robert 
Walpole, being unable to speak French or Ger- 
man, their conversations on business were carried 
on in Latin. Nor were they very ready in that 
laii^age ; so that Walpol^ used to say that, 
during the reign of George I. he governed the 
kingdom by means of bad Latin. • 

This Sir Robert Walpole was a man of strong 
sense and great ability, and he really loved his 
couiitiy, and desired its good; yet the means 
which he used to govern it produced much 
mischief, not to say crime. 

For Walpole, finding the Court and its de- 
pendents in a very corrupt state, could think of 
no better mode of securing power, than b^ bribing 
and corrupting at a higher rate than had ever 
before been done. True it was, that the favourites 
of the Court had often before both taken and 
given bribes, but Walpole, as a regular minister of 
the Crown, made his influence felt all over the 
country; he accustomed Members of Parliament 
to receive payment for voting with the minister, 
and he taught the electors of members to sell 
their votes to the highest bidder, t 

He had, it is true, a very difficult part to play. 
It was of great importance to save the nation from 
French intrigue, §,nd to preserve the Protestant 
line of succession; and in order to do this, he 
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required a great command of power in parliament. 
But, when a nation is led into habits of selfish 
buying and selling opinions and votes, its whole 
spirit is lowered and injured. 

There was, indeed, during the whole of this 
reign, much public dishonesty ; there were several 
great gambling speculations in business, which 
ruined thousands of people; but on the other 
hand, national industry increased, and the way 
was prepared for |ome of those valuable in- 
ventions which have added so much to human 
convonienbe. 

I find that about eight years before the close of 
this reign, the first silk-mill in England was 
erected at Derby, by Sir Thomas Lombe. Until 
this time all the silk thread used by English 
weavers was brought from Italy ; but one of the 
brothers of Sir Thomas Lombe, who was a silk 
merchant in London, went over to Italy for the 
sake of Teaming the processes used in preparing 
the silk, and having succeeded, he obtained a 
patent for his machinery ; and so well did the new 
manufecture thrive in England, tlrnt, even in 
Italy, English-made silks were soon highly 
esteemed. Our mines were now worked better 
than before, and iron, copper, and brass became 
more plentiful. The steam-engine had not yet 
been set to work, but the way was ^n preparatio^ 
through the m^ans of many experiments. 

The year 172T witnessed the death of one of 
the greatest men England has ever known, 
Sir Isaao Vewton, whose tern) of life had then 
extended to eighty-five years. He made most 
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valuable contributions to science, and was one of 
the early members of the Royal Society, founded 
in the reign of Charles II. Another great name 
of this, period is that of John Locke, who 
died in 1704. Medicine also, the blessed art 
of healing sickness and lessening pain, made 
great progress in this and the two preceding 
reigns. It is scarcely possible to imagine any 
thing more absurd than the notions respecting 
the human body, its health and disease, which 
have from time to time prevailed among nations, 
even indeed among the most intelligent of men j 
and every great discovery has been at first scouted 
and abused. 

Dr. Harvey, the first who ascertained the cir- 
culation of the blood through the arteries and 
veins, met with great opposition in this way from 
his medical brethren and others; but the truth he 
had ascertained took sure root, and the study of 
anatomy thenceforth flourished far more than 
before. 

In literature, in the reign of George I., there 
were manjf clever, and some excellent writers. 
Daniel de Foe was one of these : his Robinson 
Crusoe appeared in the year 1719, (about eight 
years before the death of George I.) and his His- 
tory of the Plague, about 1722. There are few 
English boys and girls who do not know the 
former delightful book. 

Dean Sw&t^ the author of many *1)01111081 book% 
some witty poems, and Gulliver’s Travels, (which 
book was published during the last year of the 
reign of George I:^ may be mentioned as one of 
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the principal writers of the time, as was also 
Pope, who survived the first George, and died in 
May 1744, about a year and a half before Swift. 
Young, also, the author of the Night Thoughts, 
and Thomson, the author of the Seasons, were 
living and writing at this period, though in their 
youth, and though not so fully known as in the 
next reign. Gay, also, the author of those Fables 
which most young people in England know, was a 
writer of George the First’s time. 

In painting, Hogirth was beyond comparison 
the mostpriginal genius of a period extending over 
both these reigns; but to him I may perhaps 
recur again. 

Meanwhile, the manners 
of the higher orders of 
people seem to have re- 
tained much the same 
cast as those which pre- 
vailed in the reign of 
Queen Anne; nor, cer- 
tainly, were the lower 
orders improvte. 

Though the population 
of London was so much 
less than at the present 
time, drinking houses 
appear to have been as 
oM/irmm’t cnfufM. Dumerous. •^In Middlesex 
alone, not reef oning the city and borough, there 
were 6,187 houses ‘^wherein Geneva and other 
strong waters were sold.” In some parishes every 
tenth, in^others every mfnth,»and, in one, every 
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fifth house sold these drinks, besides the numerous 
street stalls, amply furnished. 

The discomfort of foot passengers in our prin- 
cipal towns was great ; the streets even in London 
were mostly unpaved, or at least every tradesman 
paved the entrance to his shop in his own manner. 
The kennels were open on each side of the streets; 
in rainy weather they were swelled so as to be 
nearly impassable, and there was only a narrow 
passage railed off by posts for foot passengers, 
which no one who had not ^me strength and 
courage could venture to take in foul weather; for 
instead of allowing the weakest “to go to the 
wall,” it was not unusual for the rough, rude pas- 
sengers to drive them into the middle of the way. 
In the year 1736, London had only about a thou- 
sand lamps, and these were kept binning only till 
midnight, and for but one half of the year. Sedan- 
chairs for the ladies were much in use, and, in- 
deed, could scarcely have been dispensed with. 

The theatres were much frequented, but the 
kind of play^ were extremely coarse ; and it is 
remarkable that the actors now, and until long 
after this period, always wore the dress, not of the 
time or country in which the scene of the play 
was laid, but that of the present fashion ; thus 
Cato was represented in a long wig and flowered 
gown, and Cleop|itra .in a hooped petticoat. 

In the country, the gentlemen were,Jboth during 
this and the foUowing reign, devoted in an ex- 
cessive degree to hunting, shooting, and drinking. 
The books of the day describe their manners in a 
very vivid manner, and we gather from them that 
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the squire in a country village was a person of 
almost as much actual power as formerly the lord 
in his castle had been. He was a magistrate, and 
enforced the punishments for every act of tres- 
pass ; he was the owner of a stately pew i n the 
country church, to which he walked ever^unday 
between rows of his bowing tenants ; he kept open 
house at Christmas, and distributed, at that time, 
a pack of cards, and beer, to every poor family in 
the parish. 

The Puritan* part of the population were still 
separate from public diversions, cards, and holiday- 
makings, and though sometimes over-scrupulous, 
were undoubtedly the most respectable and con- 
sistent portion of the community ; they rebuked 
the folly and profane swearing of the time, and 
stood firm in their rigid observance of the Sabbath. 

In Scotland these severe manners were carried 
still farther ; for there, among the strict Presby- 
terians, every cheerful game and recreation was 
forbidden. In the years 1719-21 the Presbytery 
of Edinburgh publicly denounced ‘‘all standing 
in companies in the street, (on Sundays,) all gazing 
out of windows and beholding vanities abroad, aU 
walking through porks and &lds,” &c. This ex- 
treme minuteness of rigour had the effect of dis- 
gustingyoung people especially, and making them 
much less attentive to religious (iuties. 

As the reign of George II. was much longer, we 
shall find it productive of many more changes 
than that of his hthev, which came to a close on 
Jime 10, 1727, while on a ^|^t to his dominions 
in Hanover. 
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GEORGE IT. 1727—1760. 

The Prince of Wales, now George II., was the 
only son of his father by Sophia of Zell, an^ was 
forty-four years of age when he came to the 
throne. 

He was, as we have said, more liked than his 
predecessor in consequence of his greater famili- 
arity with English habits and language ; and yet 
he was not by any means a popular monarch. 

He was reserved, and cautious, and cold in his 
manners, yet both unequal and obstinate in his 
temper ; but ht had the great advantage of a 
higher intellect, and a quicker perception of what 
was dignified than his father appears to have had. 

He would not sufier his favourites to govern 
him; and the 8ure#iray for them to lose their 
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influence over him, was to intefere with public 
matters. 

He was, however, extremely covetous. This dis- 
position was shown in a remarkable instance of 
meanness, not to say dishonesty, when he came to 
the throne. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury gave him the 
will of his father, George I., soon after the death 
of that king. He thrust it into his bosom, 
walked out, and never brought it forward : it 
Happened, howeW/:r, that another copy was in the 
possession of one of the late king’s mistresses, and 
she, knowing that it contained a legacy of 50,000?, 
to her daughter, consulted an attorney, who 
applied to the king, and he, dreading to have the 
will (which doubtless contained other legacies) 
brought forward, paid the money, which but for 
this, in all probability, would have been neglected. 

(^oige II. had the highest opinion of his queen, 
Caroline, who was a worthy, and also a clever and 
very intelligent woman. 

She used to enjoy the company of men of learn- 
ing, and particularly liked to converse with divines, 
as she was well read in her Bible, and extremely 
interested in all religious questions. 

She was sincerely devout, and earnest in the per- 
formance of her religious duties ; and in her last 
severe sufferings showed a patience and submission 
which impressed all hearts. Site was also a good 
mother, an^ took great pains with the education 
of her children. 

Sir Robert Walpole was a still greater favourite 
with George II. than with hfs father ; and, though 
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many great and able men appeared during this 
reign, the reins of government were in his hands 
through nearly all of it. 

He was not, if we may judge by the many riots 
which took place during his ministry, a favourite 
with the common people ; they disliked some of 
his acts very much. 

The brutal manner in which these riots were 
conducted called for much temper and judgment 
in dealing with them. 

Highw;ay robbery was then^so common, that 
travelling without a number of attendai^ts and 
arms was hardly safe ; and so low were morals, 
that many young gentlemen of respectable family 
were known to have joined in the schemes of 
robbers. 

A man of the name of Wilson, who had been a 
daring- culprit, was sentenced to be hanged at 
Edinburgh, and after the execution the mob threw 
stones at a Captain Porteous, who was appointed 
to superintend it. 

Porteous hastily ordered his soldiers to fire, when 
five people were killed and several wounded. 

As he had fired without any orders from the 
magistrates, Captain Porteous was, in his turn, 
tried for murder, and was condemned to death. 

But as it was found that stones of considerable 
sizfe had been thrown at him and his men, and 
the jury could not agree about the terms of the 
verdict. Queen Caroline, who was regent in the 
absence of her husband in Hanover, sent a respite 
for six weeks, for the purpose of giving time to 
inquire into the case.^ 
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The mob; being greatly enraged at this delay, 
which they thought was the same thing as a par- 
don, determined to take the law into their own 
hands; and, accordingly, they rose suddenly in 



Edinburgh Mob lariiktng open the Ptisan, 


the night, seized the city gates, drove out the 
magistrates, and proceeded to break open the 
prison where Porteous was confined. 

Nothing coxdd exceed the determination of 
these people. It was a long time before they 
could mak# any impression on the gate of the 
prison ; but, at length, one of them set it on fire, 
and as soon as they got admission, they released 
all the prisoners, except Por^eoiis. 
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This unhappy man they dragged away with 
them, and having broken into a shop, they took 
out a coil of ropes, and hung him close to the 
usual place of execution. 

They then dispersed quietly, and by the next 
morning Edinburgh was as peaceable as usual : no 
efforts could reach these offenders ; so well was|he 
secret kept, that no one was ever able to bring 
them to justice, though several persons were im- 
prisoned on suspicion of being concerned in the 
|)usiness, and large rewards wejpe offered. 

It is remarkable that the Pfince of Wales, the 
eldest son of George II., whose name was Frederic, 
was on no better terms with Im father than George 
II. had himself been with George 
Prince Frederic was born in 1707, and he had 
lived at Hanover till he was twenty-one years oP 
age, which was by no means agreeable to the Eng- 
lish, who, of course, wished their future king to 
grow up among them. • 

The king long refused to send for his son, being, 
it was thought, apprehensive lest some of the dis- 
contented party, who disliked Sir Kobert Walpole’s 
government, might tamper with him, and per- 
suade him to join them. 

In the mean time, the young prince fell in love 
with his cousin, the Princess of Prussia ; but, un- 
fortunately, the King of England and the King 
of Prussia could not agree ; and George II. sent 
hastily for his son, and commanded fiim to think 
no more of the lady. 

The prince came, as his father desired : he 
proved, however, nci so submissive to the king’s 
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future commands ; for when, after a little time, 
it was proposed that he should marry the Princess 
of Saxe-Gotha, he warmly remonstrated on the 
cimelty of being ordered to connect himself with a 
stranger, when his heart was already given to the 
Princess of Prussia, 

Many difficulties occurred ; but at length the 
young man’s resolution was conquered, and he 
married as his father desired : nor did ho repent 
of this, for his wife was a pleasing and beautiful 
woman, and he wa^ happy with her. 

Still j;here were Constant occasions of difference 
between himself and the king. Their tastes were 
entirely opposite : the prince loved th^e fine arts, 
and of course fought the society of men of letters, 
most of whom were of the party opposed to the 
king and his minister. 

The prince and liis friends also complained that 
the king did not allow him a handsome income ; 
and as his majesty refused to increase it, the 
matter was brought before parliament, which made 
the disagreement public, and part of the nation 
sided with the father, while the other part went 
with the son. 

At length so high did the quarrel run, that the 
king ordered the prince to leave the royal palace 
at St. James’s with all his family; and when he 
had accordingly removed, his majesty forbade all 
persons who paid their court to his son from being 
admitted toVisit himself. 

The quarrel to which I have alluded took 
place in 1737; and in that year the nation sus- 
tained a loil la iQueen Oaioline. She ^ed on 
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tho twei^tieth of November, after long and severe 
suffering. 

The king’s grief at her death was extreme : on 
no other occasion was he known to have shown 
much feeling ; but he coidd not for a length of 
time afterwards see Sir Robert Walpole without 
bursting into tears. 

She had earnestly recommended the king on Her 
death-bed never to part with this minister, to 
whom she was much attached. 

^ She sent her blessing to the nrinco, and a mes- 
wjge of forgiveness ; and said sne would h^ve seen 
him, but that she feared it would only distress and 
irritate the king. 

She was, perhaps, too severe towards this son ; 
and many persons thought that she did not do all 
that was in her power to reconcile him to his 
Either : but it is veiy dif&cult, in all these quar- 
rels, to find out the exact truth ; and it is pro- 
bable there were many meddling persons, wh^ mis- 
represented the prince’s conduct to her. 

The year after her death, (1738,) the Princess 
of Wales had a son, who was baptized by the name 
of George, being afterwards our King George III. 
This event, ho.wever, made no difference in the 
treatment which the prince received from his 
frther. He still remained in banishment from the 
• court ^ and he constantly voted against Sir Robert 
Walpole’s measures. 

The next year (1739) was remaflrk^ble for the 
beginning of a war with Spain, the occasion of 
which was in a great measure the cruelties and 
depredations commuted by Spanish merchants 
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resident in South America upon English mer- 
chant-vessels. 

It was found that many English vessels on these 
coasts had been plundered, and the English crews 
sent to work in Spanish mines. 

After several attempts to negotiate, war was 
decked, and a brave English sailor, of the name 
of George Anson, was sent with a fleet of ships, to 
protect the English on the American coasts, and to 
attack the Spaniards. 



Commodort Amon'i Voyage. 


Commodore Anson left England in September, * 
1740, and sailed towards Cape Hem. He and the 
brave crews*" oV* his fleet underwent many hard- 
ships ; and, at leagth, only the vessel in which 
he hiixjyielf sailed was left. But in this ship, and 
with a very diseased crew, he^made some valuable 
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prizes, and returned to England after an absence 
of three years and nine months. 

Anson brought some fine fruits and flowers to 
England from the islands of the South Sea; 
among these, the fine apricot which is called the 
Anson apricot, in memory of him, and which 
grew on the island of Juan Fernandez. 

The son of James II. who had made an attempt 
to excite rebellion in Scotland and England in the 
reign of George I., was now too old to engage 
j^rsonally in such plots ; but l|is grandson, Charles 
feward, who was called the Young Preteiider, felt 
the strongest ambition to mount the throfie of his 
fathers. (a.d. 1745.) 

He had ho great expectation of support from 
Franco ; but he was deceived by the reports of 
several adventurers in Scotland, who persuaded 
him that if he were but seen there, numbers would 
flock to his standard. 

King George was at this time in Germany, and 
the Duke of Cumberland, who commanded the 
English forces, was in Flanders, which afforded a 
favourable opportunity for the enterprise. 

The Scots who live in the more mountainous 
northern parts of Scotland are, you know, called 
Highlanders ; and these people were a bold race 
of men, passionately attached to their country and 
the old line of kings, while they held the Hano- 
verian government in detestation. ^ 

They had also great reason to complain of the 
manner in which they had lately been treated by 
the English : a regiment of Highlanders had been 
formed for the defen«e of Great Britain generally, 
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but under a promise that the men should not be 
sent abroad. 

This promise was not kept : the poor men were 
embarked, in spite of all their remonstrances, for 
Flanders ; and others, finding how their comrades 
had been deceived, took the liberty of setting out 
for Scotland, instead of following them into the 
vessels. 

The poor creatures were ignorant of the roads, 
and their dress and dialect made it impossible to 
disguise themselves^ they were therefore very soon 
overtaken by a body of horse sent after them, 
and were brought back to London, where they 
were regularly tried for desertion, and three were 
shot, while the rest were sent to work in the 
plantations. 

The fate of these Highlanders was a most piti- 
able one. They seem to have had no idea that 
they were doing anything wrong in deserting. 
They said, they had promised to act as soldiers to 
King George provided they were not sent abroad; 
and as soon as they found this promise broken, 
they thought themselves at liberty to return. 

To punish people so ignorant of the rules of 
warlike discipline, after having committed an act 
of deception towards them, was generally tj^ought, 
by those who thought at all, a cruel act. 

These men, too, were of some consequence in 
their own country, and their relations and friends 
vowed revenge against the English government. 
To this, in a great measure, may be attributed 
the eager welcome they gave to the Young Pre- 
tender. a 
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Charles Edward landed in Scotland early in 
the month of August, 1745, with a very small 
number of friends and followers ; but in a few 
days he was joined by as many as twelve hundred 
men, and these gained several advantages over 
the English troops, which they used very gene- 
rously. 

At first, the English government would not be 
persuaded that there was any real danger from 
this conspiracy ; but it was soon found to be a 
more serious thing : and a r^ard of 30,000?. was 
offered to any pei'son who would apprehend the 
Pretender. The Pretender, in his turn, offered the 
like reward for the head of King George. 

The king was sent for, and soon returned from 
Germany ; and preparations were made to conquer 
the Highlanders and Charles Edward. The bulk 
of the English nation was steadily loyal to the 
House of Hanover. 

Meantime, however, the Pretender’s army was 
greatly increased, and he had actually taken 
Edinburgh, and had his father proclaimed king, 
and himself regent. 

Not all the Highland chiefe, however, were at- 
tached to the Stuarts. Some were in the interest 
of King George : and the Duke of Argyle, who 
possessed great power in Scotland, exerted himself 
to bring back 'the people to their allegiance. In 
fact, it was soon found, that even ip Scotland the 
Pretender’s fidends had much le£ influence than 
he and his father had supposed. 

Had Charles Edward, however, confined himself 
to that kingdoA, Mb might have maintained a very 
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long and perhaps sdcoessful struggle. But having 
resolved to attack the King of England in his 
own country, he pushed on too rashly, and when 
within a hundred miles of London, was obliged to 
retreat with great loss and disadvantage. 

His Highland soldiers behaved with wonderful 
gentleness and humanity towards all their captives, 
and to the people of the towns through which 


% 
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they passed: and it was a disgraceful fact, that 
these barbariaps^ as they were callecf, proved them- 
selves, on this occasion, far superior to the English 
in every noble and generous quality. 

They committed no outrage: they were re- 
straint hx)m all acts of cruelly :ilthey carried off 
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all their sick. It was plain they must now be 
conquered; yet still they remained faithful to 
Charles Edward. 

At length, after various other defeats and losses, 
the whole Highland army was completely beaten 
at th« battle of Culloden, which took place on the 
twelfth of April, 1746, and Charles himself was 
obliged to fly alone from the field. 

He wandered about for five months, during all 
which time he was constantly in danger of cap- 
ture: often surrounded bylhe English troops, 
sometimes escaping in female attire, and obliged 
to depend on the fidelity of the poorest of the 
people. Yet though 30,000Z. were ofiered for his 
head, not one of these poor creatures betrayed 
him, and at length they enabled him to escape to 
France. 

No words can be too strong for the occasion, 
when the cruelty of the English towards the High- 
landers is our subject. Perhaps there is not such 
another blot on our national history as this. 

The only crime of these poor people was in fol- 
lowing their leaders to support an unfortunate 
prince, whose claims to reign in Scotland seemed 
to them very strong ; yet they were dealt with in 
the most ferocious manner. 

Women and children, after being subjected to 
every barbarity, were turned out to starve, half- 
naked, upoh tnb barren heaths. Every habitation 
belonging to some of the hostilB’ clans was de- 
stroyed, all the cattle and provisions carried 
the men hunted like wild beasts on the mountainfl. 

In a few day^ ti^re not a dwelling, nor a 
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human being, nor an animal, to be seen in the 
compass of fifty miles : all was ruin and silence. 

This was dreadful retribution. The Jieads of 
the people, meanwhile, were not spared; and it 
must be owned they deserved severity far more 
than their poor clansmen. Several of them pe- 
rished on the scaffold. Many were fined and 
banished. 

So ended the last attempt of the Stuarts to 
reign in Great Britain. The old Pretender, son of 
James II., did not, ^however, die until the year 
1765, in the fifth year of the reign of George III. 

The quarrels between George II. and bis son 
were terminated by the death of Frederick in 1751, 
The prince’s eldest son then succeeded to his title, 
and, at the death of his grandfather in 1760, was 
proclaimed king by the name of George III. 

The thirty-three years of the reign of George II. 
had not been without profit to the people of 
England. Although, as I have said, the state of 
morals was generdly low, and there was great 
need of improvement in education, and still more 
in the earnest application of religious principle, a 
great and remarkable attention to serious subjects 
was excited through the means of Wesley and 
Whitfield, who began their career about the year 
1729. 

There cannot be a doubt that, under Provi- 
dence, these zealous and fervent mhn were the in- 
struments of V^ry great good in England. The 
English Churf^ was but too negligent of its duties 
to the nation^ and the Clergy, having lost the 
Puritan eamestaeBS irnd simplicity, were not well 
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adapted to the real wants of the people. Many 
of them were learned students, who could not 
readily condescend to address poor villagers; many 
were fox-hunters, like the Squires. The solemn 
and holy truths of religion were not brought home 
to the hearts and lives of the great bu& of the 
people. 

We say this in no disrespect towards a number 
of excellent clergyman who lived in this day — still 
less as disparaging to a Church we love ; but it is 
nevertheless true, that the wai^ of the poor were 
not met ; there was not provision for the numerous 
bodies of men, who began to be congregated in 
mines and in factories; and when Whitfield 
preached to the poor colliers near Bristol, he found 
numbers in a state of deplorable ignorance of the 
great truths of the gospel. 

The good done by these wonderful men was, 
however, mixed with evil. Many hypocrites and 
many fanatics appeared. The lower orders were 
encouraged, by the example of their leaders, to 
criticise and find fault with even the most pious 
of the clergy. They also introduced great breaches 
of discipline into the Church; for, while professing 
still to be ministers of that Church, they would 
not submit to its rules, or only so for as they 
pleased. 

In this reign Jbhe wages of daily labour were on 
the increase. About thirty years bg^e, a farmer’s 
man-servant was paid from four to six pounds per 
annum, with hoard and forfymy, but such a servant 
would, towards the close of the reign of George 11. be 
paid as much as twelve, or even fourteen pounds. 
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The difference in the price of food was, however, 
at least equally great, so that about the year 
1730, a quarter of mutton might be bought at 
Carlisle for about Is., whereas in 1760 it would 
be 2s. 4(Z., or 2s. Gt?. The use of wheaten bread 
among the people in the north of England was 
by no means common. It was only,” we are told, 

a rich family that used as much as a peck of 
wheat in the course of a year, (in 1747,) and that 
at Christmas.” Oat-cakes and barley-bread were 
the general food, ^In the south, wheat was more 
used ; still it is computed that not more than half 
the people of England used wheat bread in 1764. 

In 1755, the first navigable canals were com- 
menced in England; and in 1758, the Duke of 
Bridgewater’s celebrated canal was begun by Brind- 
ley, who superintended aU the best engineering 
works for a considerable time afterwards. 

Tins great work, more properly belonging to 
the next reign, I will not now dwell upon, but 
a few words should be said about our high roads 
in the time of George II. Writers of the day 
speak of even the turnpike-roads as having ruts 
four feet deep; and one is mentioned as being 
only a rocky lane, fuU of huge stones and abomi- 
nable holes.” The fact probably was, that the 
roadmakers of those days used the track followed 
by the old pack-horses, which often led over steep 
hills and doyn into hollows, quife unfit for car- 
riages. TheseVere patched up, and made to serve 
the purposes of wheel traffic, for which they were 
very unfit In like manner one sometimes in the 
course of travel, even novr, masts with the remains 
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of an old bridge over some stream, steep and very 
narrow, fit for a train of pack-horses only, and on 
either side there will bo a triangular space over the 
a butment s, for foot-passengers to stand back and 
letlike borses pass. 

I have not entered into any particulars of the wars 
of George the Second’s reign, because our history 
is of England and its people, and there is little to 
interest in accounts of battles fought to extend our 
dominion in different parts of the world. 

It is enough here just to sa^ that the English 
arms obtained very great honour during the 
latter years of this king, and were everywhere 
triumphant, 

* ^ ^ * 



GE0B(5E hi. 1760—1^0. 

The reign of George III. was the longest Eng- 
lish reign, extending from 1760 to 1820. He 
was twenty-three ye§rs of age when his grand-* 
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filther’s death placed him on the throne ; and he 
married, a few months afterwards, Charlotte, prin- 
cess of Strelitz-Mecklenburg, by whom he had a 
large fiimily, two of his sons having since worn 
the crown, and our present queen being the 
daughter of the fourth son. 

Our large possessions in North America had till 
this time been governed entirely by English laws, 
and our parliament taxed these colonies just as it 
taxed English subjects at home, without giving the 
colonies the advantage of being represented in our 
House of Commons. 

One of the first difficulties in the reign of 
George III. arose from a resolute determination on 
the part of these Americans to submit no longer 
to pay tribute to, and be inWved in, the wars of 
the mother-country. They conceived themselves 
able to govern themselves, and declared that taxes 
should no more be levied on them without their 
commt. 

There was a time in which, had the Govern- 
ment yielded to this just and reasonable demand, 
the period of separation might have been long 
delayed; at all events, war might have been 
avoided; but George III., though a good man 
in private life, was too obstinately bent against 
allowing any change, however desirable; he would 
not yield with good grace, and was therefore 
obliged to give up at last, without credit and with 
great loss. ^ 

Thirtaeiii of the American provinces, thence 
called t|» United States, were led by this obsti- 
nacy to off the English yoke altogether, and 
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to sign a Declaration of Independence on the 
Fourth of July, 1776. 

This declaration was drawn up by some very able 
and noble persons, and it was not lightly assented 
to, nor without great pain and struggles. But the 
event has proved that the people of America had^ 
not overrated their own strength ; and the long and 
bloody war which followed was far more injurious 
to the English than the colonies. It impoverished 
our nation, it obliged the Government to borrow 
more money than it will be ever able to repay, and 
it led to the loss of thousands €f lives. 

George III. had chiefly been brought up by his 
mother, a princess of the House of Saxe-Gotha„ 
who, though a clever and sensible woman, enter-- 
tained some ideas ^hich were not suitable to 
the kind of mixed government which England 
enjoys. 

She was accustomed, in her father’s little court, 
to see his subjects treated like servants : he was 
the master and magistrate over them. And when 
she found that her fe.ther-in-law, George II., was 
obliged to consult his parliament and ministers 
on every public occasion, she hardly allowed the 
English monarchy to be a real one. 

Hence, she laboured to persuade her son to be 
his own minister, and to keep as much power as 
possible, “ Geoige, be king,” she often said to 
him ; and he endeavoured to obey her. 

He was only a boy of thirteen o»^he death of 
hifl father, the Prince of Wales, and, consequently, 
was easily governed by those around him. Though 
his governor and ti^r were excellent men, and, 
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had they been allowed, would have guided him 
right, they were soon wearied of their office by 
finding that his mother surrounded him with 
associates whom they could not approve of. 

The principal of these was the Earl of Bute, a 
man of no ability, and of bad political principles; 
who misled the young prince’s judgment, and to 
whose wrong counsels may in a great measure be 
imputed his errors. 

Another unfortunate circumstance was, that he 
had been early thwarted in his attachment to 
a lady^ of the English court. 

He had been told by his father, when only a 
child, that if he pleased he should have an 
English wife when he grew up ; and though the 
law was against one of the ro^al family marrying 

subject, it is probable, had his wishes been 
made known to parliament and the nation, the 
difficulty would have been overcome. 

The Earl of Bute, however, and his mother were 
warmly opposed to the idea, and prevailed with 
him to give it entirely up, without taking the 
sense of the nation on the question at all; and the 
prince yielded. 

The queen he afterwards married was blameless 
in her conduct as a wife, and she and her husband 
lived for many years in harmony ; but she did not 
agree with the king’s eldest sister, who afterwards 
married the Duke of Brunswick ^ and it was sup- 
posed to b€^- consequence of this, that Queen 
Charlotte always disliked this lady’s daughter 
when, many years after, she became the wife of 
her son, George IV. ^ 
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It was during the continuance of the American 
war, namely, in 1780, that the peace of the city 
of London was disturbed by some of the worst 
riots ever known to have taken place there. 

Nothing could show more strongly the evils of 
ignorance and bigotry to a nation than these riots. 
The occasion of them was as follows. 

A bill had been passed in parliament for the 
relief of Roman Catholics. Ever since the reigns 
of the Stuarts, the nation had retained so great a 
dread lest the Romish faith should ever be again 
the ruling religion, that very il^vere laws had been 
passed against Catholics. 

Priests were visited with the severest penalties; 
the heirs of Catholics, if educated abroad, were to 
forfeit their estates ; and there were several other 
most oppressive statutes aimed at the followers of 
the ancient religion. 

Now that Protestantism was firmly established, 
it seemed but just that these rigorous laws ^ould 
be Softened ; and that if a Catholic were a. good 
subject, he should no longer be treated like a 
traitor. 

Parliament, therefore, abolished the worst of 
these statutes. But some bigoted men, out of 
doors, took it into their heads that the Protestant 
religion was endangered by this act of clemency ; 
and one of them, Lord George Gordon, a man of 
some enthusiasfn, and alike violent and weak, 
took it upon him on all occasioiA^o excite the 
apprehensions of the ignorant multitude, and make 
them believe that Catholicism was going to be 
brought in ; thereby infixing them in the most 
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desperate manner, both against the Catholics and 
those who advocated their cause. 

Lord George Gordon had probably no intention 
of leading the people to deeds such as followed; 
but he who inflames the passions of an ignorant 
mob cannot be called innocent of their after 
acts. 

On the second of June, 1780, Lord George 
Gordon carried up a petition to parliament, signed 
by an immense number of persons, members of an 
association, calling itself the Protestant Associa- 
tion. ,He was not Content with taking it himself, 
but chose to be accompanied by 20,000 persons, all 
wearing blue cockades : these all stationed them- 
selves round the houses of parliament. 

While the petition (which, of course, was 
against the late act of relief to Catholics) was 
under discussion. Lord George often went out to 
tell the people what was going on, and who 
were jts principal opponents. It was soon thrown 
out, one hundred and ninety-two members being 
against it, and only six for receiving it. 

At first the people had been tolerably quiet ; 
but they soon became inflamed by what they 
heard of their want of success, and urged one 
another to attack different members of the houses 
as they passed through the streets. They then 
demolished two Roman Catholic chapels, and dis- 
persed for the time ; bnt two days after, London 
presented aiftK^st dreadful scene of outrage. 

Thirty-six fires might be seen burning at one 
time. Catholic chapels and private dwellings 
were destroyed by the mc^ and pillaged, and 
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many lives lost. Lord and Lady Mansfield’s 
house, among others, with all the valuable library 
and furniture, were wholly consumed, and they 
themselves only escaped by a back door with the 
utmost difficulty. 
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The mob then went to Newgate, broke it open, 
and set the prisoners at liberty. The government 
soon, however, summoned troops from all quarters ; 
and the people being wholly undisciplined, were 
easily dispersed. And so ended the famous “No 
Popery” riots. 

As for Lord George Gordon, he was sent to 
the Tower, and afterwards tried for high treason; 
but it did not appear to the jury his crime 
answered that description, though no doubt he 
had been guilty of exciting the people to these ex- 
cesses, and he was acquitted of the capital charge.’*^ 

• There is no doubt he was^eranj^ He afterwards turned Jew. 

2 A 
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And now occurred some events in France, 
which are so closely connected with English 
history that they cannot be passed over; though, 
in order to make them intelligible, I must go 
back a little way, and give an account of the 
state of France before the Eevolution, as it is 
called. 

The French had been for a number of years an 
exceedingly oppressed people. The middle and 
lower orders were worn out bv the exactions of 
their rulers. I will mention one of these in 
particular. ' 

In earlier times the number of NoUes in France 
was not large; there were not more than between 
two and three hundred families of the old nobility 
in the best days of that country. 

But as the court grew more corrupt, it became 
a practice to sell the honours of nobility, and 
also to attach its privileges to a great many em- 
ployments in the State ; so that, only a few years 
before the time of which I am writing, it was 
reckoned that there were four thousand employ- 
ments purchasable, all of which gave the privi- 
leges of nobility to those who held them. 

When we come to inquire what those privileges 
were, we shall soon see how much reason the 
ignoble part of the people had to complain. 

All the nobles were exempt from the payment 
of taxes; g nd the more they ^ere to s^e this 
exemption,Tfee heavier was the burden of the 
people^ who had still to raise the same sums for 
taxes, thou^ the richer persons did not help 
them in paying* r 
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The king was enriched by selling titles of 
nobility; the nobles were enriched by being freed 
from payment of taxes, and by many other privi- 
leges, such as having the power to call for the 
services of the peasantry as freely as if the latter 
were slaves ; but the people were grievously bur- 
dened. 

They might, indeed, have supported two or three 
hundred families in freedom from payment of 
the taxes to the state; but when the number 
amounted to thirty thousand, it became a burden 
too heavy to be endured. ^ 

You may easily conceive the grievance, when 
you know that, besides the purchase of employ- 
ments conferring nobility, the sons of these men 
of rank, being too proud to enter into trade, or 
law, or medicine, all stations of rank, in the army 
or the church, were reserved for them. 

Thus, however meritorious the ignoble class 
might be, they could not rise, but by becoming 
noble; they were cut off from all other honour- 
able distinctions : and the consequence was, that, 
as they became intelligent and refined, their 
hatred towards the nobles, whom they regarded 
as <^£ 25 ^ eating up the stores of the hive, 
grew stronger and more settled. 

This was one of the grievances of which the 
nation justly complained; another was, that the 
king h^ the power to tds. his sulnects, on his 
own sole authority, 

The parliament of Paris vros composed entirely 
of noW es ; and till the middle of our Greorge the 
Third’s rei^, whaterer t^es were propos^ the 
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nobles were always exempt from the payment of 
them. 

At length, the government being much dis- 
tressed for money, from the extreme difficulty of 
raising the taxes, a new kind of parliament, or 
convention, was summoned, at Versailles, on the 
twenty-second of February, 1787 ; and an attempt 
was made to impose a general and equal land-tax. 

But the nobles prevailed, and shook the burden 
once more from off themselves. At length, after 
much quarrelling, it was agreed that there should 
be a grand moetiSg of the States-general, an 
assembly which had never been summoned in 
France since the year 1614: it was composed of 
three bodies, the nobles, the clergy, and deputies 
from the people. 

The latter, a thousand in number, soon proved 
themselves too strong for the other parties; and 
at length the three were blended in one, called 
the liational Assembly, which became in the end 
the representative of the people, wholly, by de- 
grees doing away with aU the distinctions of 
nobility, and even of royalty itself. 

While these events were taking place, the King 
of England and his people looked on, surprised, 
not knowing what would next ensue. 

The king, indeed, and those who were of the 
Tory party, were always inclined to look with 
dre^ on the attempts of the pftople to obtain a 
more just dlBftKbution of public burdens : and it 
could not be denied that there was great danger 
from a passionate, ill-disciplined nation, long op- 
pressed and suffering, breajpng loose from its 
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fetters all at once, and burning with anger against 
those who had kept it in bondage. 

Others, however, who looked on both sides of 
the question, rejoiced in the French Revolution, 
as it was called, and hoped the wisest and best of 
the leaders in it would be able to conduct every- 
thing to a happy issue. 

But the lower orders of the French people, who 
had been hardened by long oppression, and de- 
based by ignorance, now began to assume more 
and more power. 
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every occasion to assemble in large bodies, carry- 
ing terror wherever they went. 

They were led on by men of some talent and 
influence, who managed the popular violence so 
as to obtain advantages for themselves ; and the 
friends of good government in England, who had 
at first rejoiced in the French Revolution, began 
to tremble, and to recall their approbation. 

Though I have, hitherto, said so little of foreign 
nations, it is impossible to give you any idea of 
the state of England and its people, in the reign 
of George III., without taking the French Revolu- 
tion into the account. 

For the English government was, for a length 
of time, influenced in a remarkable degree by 
this event : the .Tories, with whom were a great 
part of the lower and higher orders of tho people, 
being warmly opposed to the Revolution, and 
^ rendered particularly hostile to any free expres- 
sion of sentiments by their dread of what was 
passing in France; and tho Whigs, too much 
/nclined to palliate and make excuses for the 
wicked things which were done in the name of 
liberty. 

Thus these two great parties were violently 
opposed to each other. The leader of the Tory 
party, in the House of Commons, was Mr. Pitt ; 
the leader of the Whigs, Mr. Fox. 

Wlien we look back at what pa&ed a number of 
years ago, it i?Sbt difficult to understand why very 
good men have differed extremely on some grejrf; 
political questions: and we can often see pretty 
clearly where each was right ^nd each wrong. 
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It would have been very strange, indeed, if 
humane and religious men had not been greatly 
shocked, when they found what wicked actions 
were ^rpetrated at this time in France ; and in 
their to prevent any inroads of the sajne 
spirit here, nothing was more natural than that 
they should become suspicious of any of their 
own countrymen who were friends to the chief 
agents of this great revolution abroad. 

But they did not draw the distinction between 
rejoicing at the overthrow of a bad form of go- 
vernment, and rejoicing at#these wicked deeds. 
They commimicated their fears to ignorant and 
violent men, and ihete thought they had a right 
to abuse and ill-treat every one who was a friend 
to the French Revolution. 

Thus at Birmingham, in the year 1791, a 
fbrious mob of people, little better than those low 
French whom they so much dreaded, attacked, 
the houses and chapels of several Dissenters, and 
particularly of Dr. Priestley, (who was a ^an of 
the greatest private worth and extraordinary 
talents,) merely because he was known to be a 
Dissenter and a Whig. 

They burned his chapel and house to the 
ground ; and all the noble library and fine philo- 
sophical instruments which he had been for many 
years gathering together, were destroyed at once 
by these misguided creatures. 

The magistrates scarcely inte^fcijid to stop the 
progress of the havoc that was going on; and 
Dr. Priestley and several others were obliged to 
fly for their lives. Nor could Dr. Priestley bear 
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to remain in England after this usage : so he took 
his departure, in his old age, for America, where 
several other individuals went also; and there 
they found a distant grave. 

Good men, on the Whig side, were much afraid 
at this time that, out of mere apprehension of 
danger, the Tories, who were in power, would 
draw the reins of government here so tight, that 
there would be little liberty left in England; and 
as for any reforms of abuses, it was in vain to 
propose them, for whoever did so was regarded as 
an enemy to his cou|;itry. 

Yet, in that sad time, there were many noble 
and dauntless spirits, who, through evil and good 
report, pleaded that everything really bad in our 
government should be cleared away, lest, if abuses 
were left to accumulate, there might come a time 
when the people would attack them as violently 
as the French had done. 

Among oth^r things, they desired to see all 
British* subjects left free to worship God accord- 
ing to their own consciences ; and they contended 
that it was great oppression not to allow a good 
citizen to serve in any office of State, without 
compelling him to go to church, or take the 
Sacrament there, when he was perhaps a Dis- 
senter. 

Year after year they asked for this simple act 
of justice ; but they were met only by refusals or 
taunts: and^ not till so late as 1828 that 
the Test Act, which thus endeavoured to keep a 
Dissenter from performing useful and honourable 
service to hie country, was repealed : so long 
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fear prevent a goTemment from withdrawing 
an. oppressive law which could only make it 
odious. 

V^py hard battles were fought also between the 
Whigs and Tories on several other questions ; and 
there was one subject which occasioned much 
division, and which was not so much a party 
question as a question of interest : this was the 
African Slave-trade. 

For a long time, England had been disgraced 
by partaking in the shameful traffic in -feican 
men and women, who weiJIj sold in the West 
Indies as slaves to the best bidder. 

English ships and captains used to go to the 
coast of Africa, to pick up these poor creatures, 
and carry them to the West Indies. Here they 
were obliged to work, and often died miserably, or 
lived very unhappily. 

It was in the year 1788 that the subject was 
first brought before parliament. ^ 

Many excellent men, as Qranville Sharp, and 
Thomas Clarkson, had laboured, before this, to 
open the eyes of their countrymen to the guilt of 
the traffic j but, among the merchants who made 
much money by it, it was very difficult to obtain 
even a hearing. 

However, Mr. Wilberforoe (who was the parlia- 
mentary leader on this question, though many 
others worked fti the cause with equal ffiligence) 
was not deterred, but year aftei^year he brought 
forward the subject. 

He was not openly opposed, at any time, by the 
ministiy, whether Jfoiy or Wh^; but the aboli- 
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tion of the Slave-trade was not carried at last till 
Mr. Fox was in power, in the year 1806, 

Slavery, however, was still not abolished, though 
the Slave-trade was declared illegal. It was re- 
served for another Whig ministry, in the reign of 
William IV., to take a further step in the matter. 

The French Revolution, meantime, became more 
fruitful in wicked deeds every year. I mentioned 
that the order with which at first it had been con- 
ducted, was very much impaired by the lower 
people, who had completely overpowered the more 
moderate men. f 

The unfortunate king, Louis XVI., had no 
other wish than to see his subjects happy and at 
peace. He was, like our Henry VI., of an amiable, 
gentle temper, and had not that obstinate love of 
power, or that want of sincerity, which was com- 
plained of in Charles I. 

He granted with readiness, and, there is no 
reason to doubt, with good faith, the wishes of the 
people 'in the loginning of the Revolution ; but 
when foreign powers interfered, and especially 
when the Prussians and Austrians marched a 
large army against Paris, avowedly to take his 
part against his people, such conduct furnished 
the excuse which violent men wanted, to attack 
the person of the king, under pretence of pro- 
viding for the public safety. 

A large mob, commanded by«some ferocious 
leaders, atta^ed^the royal palace on the night of 
August the tenth, 1792. Happily, the king and 
queen had notice of their approach, and escaped 
to the Hall of the Assembly, t|Len sitting. But the 
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faithful Swiss Guards, and a number of gentlemen 
attached to the royal family, were nearly all mas- 
sacred by the mob, who penetrated to every part 
of the palace, furious at the escape of the king 
and queen. 

It seemed as if one universal spirit of madness 
had seized the Parisians. Meantime, the Austrian 
army advanced, and it was well known that no 
mercy would be shown by foreign* powers to the 
Eevolutionists. The heads of the people ordered 
all persons suspected of attachment to monarchy 
to be. put under confinement; and all citizens, 
capable of bearing arms, were commanded to hold 
themselves in readiness at a moment’s warning. 

In reply, the people exclaimed, they were ready, 
but that the nation must be first purged of the 
traitors within before they defended it from with- 
out ; and from this determination they went from 
prison to prison, gave a sort of mock trial to the 
numerous prisoners confined there, (most of whom 
were merely imprisoned because they were not so 
violently opposed to monarchy as the rest,) and in 
the course of two days massacred no less a number 
than 1,085 : among these were many priests, and 
some women, particularly a friend of the queen’s, 
the beautiful Princess de Lamballe. 

The Prussian and Austrian armies were not 
meanwhile successful; and their commanda: re- 
treated, taking % more humble tone towards the 
Eevolutionists. m ^ 

On the next meeting of the National Conven- 
tion, it was agreed that royalty should be 
abolished, that tl^ common titles of respect^ 
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Monsieur and Madame, (Sir and Madam,) should 
also be laid aside, and that the people should 
only be called citizens. All their elegant customs 
were abolished : everything was to be slovenly, 
coarse, vulgar, and uncivil. 

After this, all restraints failed. Keligion was 
thrown aside as a needless thing ; and now they 
proceeded to try and condemn their guiltless 
king. 

He was brought to the bar of his subjects, on 
the eleventh of December, 1792, and was publicly 
executed on the scaffold, January 21, 1793. 

The French ambassador was immediately or- 
dered by the English court to quit London, and a 
message from the king informed both Houses of 
Parliament shortly afterwards, that the National 
Convention had declared war with England. 

The people of Great Britain were certainly eager 
for this war. Just indignation against the French 
had taken deep root; and they considered them- 
selves bound to attack a nation which had, as it 
was said, shown itself hostile to every sacred and 
social principle. 

The Whig party, however, represented, that a 
large number of the French were ajs averse to the 
wicked actions which had lately been committed, 
as the English could be ; that the question of the 
king’s death was, in fact, carried by not a large 
majority, eve^ of the Convention; hnd that, though 
for the present fShese bad counsels had prevailed, 
there was danger that, by going to war, we should 
rather promote disorder, than do good. 

They said, people were very much mistaken, if 
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they thought a few months would be sufficient to 
conquer the French, (Mr. Pitt having confidentTy 
said, they would not be able to maintain a war 
more than six montl^s.) The probability was, 
that it would be a very long, expensive contest, 
which, instead of checking human misery and 
crime, would extend them prodigiously. 

Whatever may be thought of the necessity of 
the measure, the event proved that this last view 
of the case was right. 

In fact, no sooner did the French turn their 
minds to foreign war, than ft became plain that 
the resources of the nation were much more vast 
than our minister, Mr. Pitt, had expected. It 
was then found, not only that there were generals 
and armies ready to oppose ours, but that the 
wealth of the country, in spite of aU the violent 
interruptions to trade, was much greater than 
Englishmen had suspected. 

During the long war of twenty-five year^^ which 
ensued. Great Britain put forth, also, wonderful 
strength, having sometimes to sustain a contest 
with all the great nations of the Continent ; and, 
could our minds be satisfied with tiie thought of 
being at enmity with so many of our fellow- 
breatures, there would have been enough to make 
us proud of the cou^e and success of our 
countrymen. 

But, besides tBe uncomfortable feeling of being 
shut up in one’s own little islani? without inter- 
course with other nations except in the way of 
combat, the commerce and condition of the people 
of England suf^edfreiy much in this wax. 
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In order to maintain it, an immense debt was 
ificurred; money was borrowed which will pro- 
bably never be repaid; and a vast number of 
expenses were created, which never would have 
been thought of had we been in a state of peace. 

Heavy taxes were laid on, many of which have 
not to this hour been taken off, because there are 
still war debts to pay. 

The prices of some commodities, which were 
prodigiously raised in war, suddenly fell at the 
return of peace, and occasioned the ruin of whole 
classes. ^ 

In short, war is so terrible a state, and attended 
with such a multitude of crimes and evils, that it 
may well be doubted whether a good man of that 
time was not right when he said, There never 
yet was a good war^ nor a had peace^^ 

During the course of this war, there arose in 
France that very extraordinary man, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who, by great talent and ambition, 
managed to get the whole French nation into his 
power, and was elected emperor. 

He ruled the people with very despotic sway : 
indeed, had he not been a most resolute and even 
tyrannical man, he probably would soon have 
been overthrown; and it was better for the 
French to be imder some government, however 
harsh, than to remain in the state of anarchy 
which had pasted so long. ^ 

Fortunately \or thena, Bonaparte, though a 
selfish, warlike, ambitious man, was too clever not 
to see the importance of giving them good laws; 

•Dr.EnmklU. 
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and he formed a code, and many institutions, 
which improved the people, and made them more 
fit for a better state of things. 

He conquered Italy, and wherever he went he 
managed to secure the best of everything for 
Paris. AU the finest pictures and statues were 
sent to adorn his capital. He was proud of ga- 
thering together everything splendid. 

. He made the grandest roads, over the most 
difficult mountain-passes; he erected splendid 
buildings ; all his works we^ magnificent. 

But, with all his conquests, he never could sub- 
due England. That little strait which divides us 
from France was never passed by his troops, 
though they conquered nearly h^ the world 
besides.* 

At length, this proud emperor pushed his con- 
quests too far ; he raised up enemies, who united 
their arms, and obtained a grand victory over 
him; upon which, he sent in a renunciati(m of the 
sovereignty of France for himself and his heirs, 
and retired to the Island of Elba. 

Then the Emperors of Russia and of Austria, 
the Prussians, and English, who had joined to- 
gether in this war, sent for the nearest rela- 
tion of the former king, Louis XVI., who was 
living in exile in Engird, and they made him 
King of the Krench, under the title of Louis 
XVIII. ^ • 

The French received him quietly; not that 
they were much rejoiced at the return of their old 

* Out brave Lord Nelun, Lord ColHngwood, and manjr others, 
guarded our coasts, and ^ werer saved the horrors of invasion. 
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race of kings, but they had become tired of Bona- 
parte’s ambition; and, as they had now obtained 
a better government, free from the abuses which 
existed before the Kevolution, they were well 
pleased^ to make a trial at least df a limited 
monarchy. 

When the allied sovereigns had seated him on 
the throne, they came over, all but the Emperor 
of Austria, to England, to pay a visit to our 
island. 

It was in the summer of the year 1814 : a time 
that must always be remarkable as having been 
the commencement of a state of peace, after a 
long war; {^d also as having seen the grand 
spectacle of twd monarohs (one of them, the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia, the most powerful in 
Europe) visiting a brother monarch in friendship. 

But George III., thQugh^ alive, was unable 
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to welcome his guests : for four years before this 
time, he had laboured under the affliction of 
mental derangement ; and as he was incapable of 
performing any of the functions of a king, par- 
liament had made his eldest son, the Prince of 
Wales, regent. 

From one end of the kingdom to another, there 
was only one burst of joy at the conclusion of war. 
People could hardly believe it possible that they 
might now again enjoy the pleasure of intercourse 
with their feUow-creatures. 

The French and English, in particular, who 
had long been tahght to look upon one another as 
natural enemies, were almost sui^^risSi to find in 
how friendly a manner they could meet. 

The English tried to remember that their neigh- 
bours no longer helc^out to them hands embru^, 
2*b 
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4n their brother’s blood. Many of the old Kevo- 
lutionists were either dead or softened by time ; 
and though the habits of the two nations will 
always probably differ, it has been found very possi- 
ble for them to be mutual blessings to one another. 

But the peace which began in 1814 was not 
suffered to last without an intemiption. I told 
you that Bonaparte had renounced the sovereignty 
of France; but he had not been sincere in this; 
he had merely taken shelter for a time in the 
little Island of Elba, and was watching for an 
opportunity of retutn. 

He had many friends in France, particularly 
among the soldiery, who had been accustomed to 
follow him to victory, and were not well pleased 
at the thoughts of having a peaceful government. 

He landed again in France in February, 1815, 
and was soon joined by some regiments of soldiers. 
The king, however, still remained at Paris, when 
he received the astounding intelligence that Mar- 
shal Ney, on whom he chiefly relied, was gone 
over to Bonaparte with all his troops. 

Upon this, Louis dared no longer remain. He 
fled from the capital, and Bonaparte returned to 
his former palace, without having had occasion to 
Are a single musket. 

Great was the astonishment in England, when 
it was found that the French h^ sent away their 
king, and received back theif emperor, in so 
sudden a manfler. But all the allied monarchs 
came to the resolution that they would not suffer 
this ambit^us man to rule again over France. 

They saia, truly, that he Ijad broken the condi- 
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tions on which alone he had been allowed his life 
and liberty ; that he had shown himself the de- 
stroyer of European tranquillity, and must now 
be dealt with as a criminal. 

He, on his part, complained of them, and not 
wholly without justice. They had resisted the 
payment of his pension, which had been agreed 
upon in the treaty. They had divided his private 
property and that of his family. Such a want of 
honesty, though towards an enemy, was not to be 
excused, and ftirnished one pretext for retaliation. 

Bonaparte, then, came bAck. His journey to 
Paris, as we have said, was beyond all example, 
under such circumstances, prosperous. Every 
soldier sent against him joined his force ; and in 
twenty days he was again on the throne of France, 
without having spilled a drop of blood. 

The most formidable preparations were imme- 
diately made by the allied sovereigns against him. 
The I)uke of Wellington went over to Belgium to 
take the command of the armies, which were chiefly 
British and Prussian, the Russians and Austrians 
not having yet arrived. 

It was on the twelfth of June, 1815, that Bona- 
parte left Paris in order to make an attack on this 
army before it received the important help of the 
other allied troops; and on the eighteenth was 
fought the teiTible and decisive battle of Waterloo, 
when the French were complet^ defeated, and 
Bonaparte was obliged to fly. ^ 

This was his final ruin. He tried for several 
succeeding days to make his escape from different 
ports of France j bvg; all being narrowly guarded, 
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he determined to throw himself upon the pro- 
tection of England, and, accordingly, surrendered 
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himself and his suite to Captain Maitland, of the 
Bellerophon man-of-war. 

He imagined, by this measure, that he should 
be regarded solely as an English prisoner ; but it 
was considered that it belonged alike to all the 
allied sovereigns to decide on his doom : and they 
decreed that ho should be kept under the strictest 
guard, and conveyed as a state prisoner to the 
Island of St. Helena, where all hopes of escape 
would be vain. 

Thus ended the public h^tory of this remark- 
able man. He lived in his appointed place of 
banishment for nearly six years afterwards ; un- 
happy always, and deeply disappointed that his 
appeal to the English had brought him no better 
doom. 

The long wars in which England was engaged 
during the reign of George III. were attended 
with many evil consequences. Among them must 
be first mentioned tlmt spirit of nationdL hatred 
and those many narrow prejudices which are sure 
to grow up in a country separated from the rest 
of the world, and knowing other nations only in 
the field of battle. 

Thus, those brought up in the reign of George 
the Third, can remember the anger and hatred 
which was o^fSasioned when the Americans de- 
clared them independence, when we long unjustly 
strove to re-conquer those pow^rM^ifo^g states, 
and at length were obliged to own that our cause 
was a bad one; 

And again, in our long and terrible conflict 
with France, beguh under the idea of punishing 
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her disloyalty and her revolutionary crimes, it is 
very certain that English children were brought 
up in a spirit of anger against Eraucoand French- 
men, which is bad for any people to indulge 
towards others. Soirietimes, indeed, we made 
noble exertions, and protected weaker nations 
from tyranny; but often our strength was wasted 
and our bad passions fostered in the contest : and 
though we can number up a long list of great 
naval and military conquerors, we are better 
pleased in recording ^e peaceful triumph of art 
and science, and far more of moral and religious 
principle. When peace at length came, we were 
ready to carry our arts all the world over ; and 
the fame of our scientific and commercial enter- 
prise circulated far and wide. 

In the early part of this reign we had the dis- 
coveries of Herschel, whose noble telescope brought 
the starry heavens near to our gaze, — Priestly, 
eminent ^n chemical discovery,— ^ohn Hunter, 
the celebrated anatomist, and Dr. Jenner, who in- 
troduced vaccination. We had Captain Cook, the 
celebrated voyager, Sir Joseph Banks, the great 
naturalist, who attended him, and many others. 

In useful inventions we had Hargreaves and 
Cartwright, whose united labours brought the 
cotton manufactory into a state of ^reat advance- 
ment. The first cotton goods (wholly so) were 
made in Engian(t>a little after the accession of 
Geor^ IIL, for hitherto what were commonly 
called coUoTis were made chiefly of wool ; but in 
1764, Hargreaves invented a machine for spinning 
the cotton in a more rapid mdhner than by the 
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usual single wheel, and Arkwright followed, by 
introducing a much more complicated piece of 
machinery worked by water •i)ower, and, of course, 
in the end producing the material wanted with 
far greater cheapness and certainty. 

But what beyond all comparison contributed 
the most to the advance of manufactures and the 
progress of art in many Hepartments, was the 
application of the power of steam. 

The steam-engine was an idea that had been 
long floating in the minds of philosophers; and, 
as in its place has been ftiown, it is probable 
that Roger Bacon made a very near appx*oach to 
its invention; steam-engines of imperfect con- 
struction were used in mines from the year 1711 ; 
but the name of James Watt is still that which 
Englishmen now universally turn to, when speak- 
ing of the grand practical improver of this most 
powerful engine. To give you an idea of what 
the real value of the discovery and management 
of steam has been and is likely to be, would 
take volumes. A bushel of coals, properly applied, 
may in its consumption, and the conversion of a 
certain quantity of water into steam, be made to 
raise millions of pounds weight a foot high ; 

and this is the calculated average eflect of an 
engine now working in a Cornish mine ! 

The grea^yramid of Egypt is composed of 
granite ; it is 7 b 0 feet in the side ot its base, it is 
500 feet high, and it stands ?n eleven acres of 
ground: its weight, therefore, is 12,760 millions 
of pounds ; at a medium height of 125 feet, it 
might be raised 1;^ the eflbrt of about 630 chal- 
drons of coals. 
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" The Menai bridge consists of a mass of iron 
not less than four millions of pounds in weight, 
suspended about 120 feet above the sea. The 
consumption of seven bushels of coals would suf- 
fice to raise it to the place where it hangs.” 

In like manner may the steam-engine be em- 
ployed in draining lakes, in working vessels, in 
land and water carria^, in the mightiest and most 
delicate operations of art. Exquisite carvings, 
executed with all the beauty of those by Gibbons, 
can now be produced by machinery worked by 
steam, and with a celtainty which no labours of 
the human hand could ever have produced. 

In the later period of George III. discovery 
was busy still. Then two men, each eminent in 
|iis way, invented, apart, the safety-lamp used in 
mines ; one of these was Sir Humphry Davy, to 
whom the invention is usually assigned ; the other 
was the late Mr. George Stephenson, who seems 
to have Jiad at least an equal share in the merit 
of a first discovery. He was bom of poor parents, 
at a little village near Newcastle-on-Tyne, where 
he was employed as a boy in watching the steam- 
engines used at the mouth of the coal-pits. With 
no education, except the commonest knowledge 
of reading and writing, he rose to the first rank 
of mechanical engineers; constructed our first 
public railroad, and was the greatest improver of 
the locomotive steam-engine. He died, aged 68, ‘ 
on the 12th of A%ust, 1848. 

This, however, is bringing the application of 
steam to a late period. How does it enhance our 
ideas of the patient labours o^ Hugh Middleton 

* Taken from Sir John Heiachel, in LARnrrxa’e * Cyclopeedia.* 
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with his New River, when we reject how little aid 
he had then from mechanical discovery ! 

Brindley, too, with his Bridgewater canal, had 
not the advantages which have resulted from 
modern improvements in steam application. His 
undertaking was regarded, at the time, as one of 
the most absurd speculations ever made. In 
order to accomplish it, aqueducts, tunnels, and 
various works had to be constructed over what 
seemed little short of impracticable places. But 
it was soon found that the speculators were right ; 
the cost of the carriage ot goods was reduced 
one-half, and no one could doubt of the profits 
that were accruing to the projectors. 

Agriculture came in for its share in the spirit 
of improvement ; the late Lord Leicester receivings 
an estate, half of which was a salt marsh, reclaimed 
it, and left his lands in exquisite cultivation. 
Machines of various sorts took the place of the 
old cumbrous tools; new species of grain were 
introduced ; new breeds of cattle ; new modes of 
cultivating the earth : and chemistry taught the 
nature of soils, and the best remedies to apply to 
such as were bad. 

Every science, every art had some light cast 
upon it; and, if the question be asked respecting 
the moral and religious state of the people of 
England in the jreign of George III., although we 
must see abundant reason to^ilamont over the 
quantity of evil, there cannot be a doubt that 
improvement, though slowly yet surely, was 
takiqg place. 

It is Very difficfllt at all times to know how 
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much of profession turns to practice; but this 
we can say, that after the time of Wesley and 
Whitfield, a great improvement was to be observed 
in the clergy generally, and in the teaching on 
religious subjects. Sunday schools were esta- 
blished, Bell and Lancaster’s plans made it more 
easy for all to learn reading, and writing, and 
arithmetic; and afterwards, the Bible Society 
brought the Scriptures withid reach of all. 

Some most benevolent men, as we have seen, 
laboured in the cause of prisoners and slaves ; and 
we had writers of a^very high kind, who made 
religious truth their subject. Dr. Johnson, Lord 
Littleton, Mrs. More, Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, Cow- 
per the poet, and many more. 

in painting, Sir Joshua Reynolds carried away 
the prize from all competitors ; his portraits of 
the Ladies of the earlier part of George the Third’s 
reign are often alike beautiful, as portraits and 
as pictures. You have there most of the celebrated 
men and women of that time, — Gamck, and Dr. 
Johnson, and Admiral Keppel, and Mrs. Sheridan, 
and Burke; and these pictures, though the 
colouring is often faded, have yet a manner and 
a grace which will awaken admiration as long as 
the faintest traces of them remain. 

When we come to the question of the condition 
of the lower orders, not only they wages must be 
considered, hut vjjiat quantity of food those wages 
would now buy. 

Now the price of bread nearly doubled in the 
course of seventeen years of the reign of George 
III.: namely, from 1784 toi 1802. .^^other 
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kinds of provision also rose in price ; only cloth- 
ing and some manufactured articles were cheaper. 
Thus a labourer’s three shillings would not cer- 
tainly go farther at the last year of the series 
than his two shillings would have gone at the 
beginning. 

But every man who had two shillings to spend 
in 1784, Was not master of three in 1801. The 
farming labourers in particular were fe.r below 
this mark. It was reckoned by fair calculators 
that the wages of such labourers in 1 801 could not 
purchase more than a third ^art of the provisions 
which they had done in the first period. Some 
sorts of labour, however, seem to have been very 
highly paid. In 1805, masons, for instance, had 
five ^idlings per day, and bricklayers four shil- 
lings and ten-pence. A very great increase in the^ 
numbers of paupers occurred in these seventeen 
years. In the year 1784, about 2,190,000/. were 
expended on the poor rates and county rates ; but, 
in the year 1801, the sum expended for the relief 
of the poor had amounted to four millions and up- 
wards. Doubtless the great increase of population, 
together with the small opening for commerce 
during the long wars of George III., contributed 
to this result. 

The government of Ireland has always much 
perplexed English legislators ; and, after a long 
and calamitous* period, during which rebellion 
there was met by much cruelt;;pand ^hardship on 
the part of some of those concerned in putting it 
down, a proposal was made to unite the two 
countries more olo|ely; and, as was hoped, more 
amicably. It was proposed by Lord Castlereagh 
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that the Irish members of parliament, who were 
to be one hundred in number, should sit in Lon- 
don with our English house, so that'all might form 
one great deliberative body. It was also proposed 
that there should be always four Irish bishops and 
twenty “four Irish peers sitting in the House of 
Lords ; and thus the Union finally passed into a 
law on the 2d of July, 1800. 

In concluding the little I have been able to say 
of this reign, in comparison with the quantity 
which might well bo told, I must observe how 
strong, and, on the y^hole, how good an influence 
was given to domestic life in England by the 
sober, quiet, moral tone of the Court of George III. 
He had no bright qualities ; neither in himself 
nor in his queen was there much of taste or 
talent, excepting, indeed, for music, which the 
king passionately loved, and with a real apprecia- 
tion of what was good — witness his great admira- 
tion for Handel. 

As to the rest, farming, field-sports, and gossip 
seem to have been his chief pleasures. Both he 
himself and the queen possessed very strong wills, 
and their minds went in a narrow track ; but 
they were sincere, — ^they were exact in their 
duties, and religious in their habits. They dis- 
couraged all light, immoral conduct, and' the 
drawing-room was a scene of severe decorum. 
During the long fits of mental •'disease to which 
the king wait sulfject, public compassion was per- 
haps only the more excited, and his infirmities 
were respected, while his good qualities were re- 
membered. ^ 

Domestic duties and quiet home influences 
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became, more than ever before, valued in England ; 
and amidst all our different changes, and in the 
sight of some decided improvements, the influence 
of George III. ought, 1 think, to be ever regarded 
with gratitude by all who prize the homely and 
the religious habits of daily life. 

In the year 1816, the Prince Regent’s daughter, 
the Princess Charlotte, who was the heiress of the 
British throne, was married to Prince Leopold of 
Saxe Cobourg. 

This princess was popular, and the marriage 
was approved by her peo^e, and raised many 
hopes of a reign that might bring blessings upon 
the nation. But the prospect was soon over- 
clouded; for, to the inexpressible grief of all, she 
died the following- year, 1817, after giving birth 
to a dead son. 

No event, not immediately affecting the private 
happiness of individuals, ever was met by deeper 
concern than this. Every one was a mourner, in 
heart as well as in dress, and it was long the theme 
of every tongue. 

The prince, who had thus fallen from domestic 
happiness and the hope of future dignity, bore his 
fate with resignation, but with keen feeling. He 
has since become King of Belgium. 

Towards the close of the year 1818, the aged 
queen also died; and on the twenty-ninth of 
January, 1820, King George III. breathed his last 
at Windsor, in the eighty-secoi!d y^ of his age, 
and the sixtieth of his reign, the last eight years 
of which had been passed in a state of entire 
Seclusion and inca^pacity. 
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The long reign of George III. left his son ad- 
vanced in life when he came to the throne. 

He had been Regent for the last nine years of 
his father’s life, and was now fifty-eight years of 
age, being the eldest of fifteen children. 

George IV. was always a dissipated man, and, 
unfortunately, having no affection for his wife, 
(the daughter of the Duchess of Brunswick, his 
father’s sister,) he never enjoyed any domestic 
happiness. 

They had one only daughter, the Princess 
Charlotte, (of whose death we have spoken,) and 
after her birth, her father and mother had scarcely 
any intercourse, c- 

The old king was still kind to his daughter-in- 
law ; but the queen extremely disliked her, the 
more so, because some letters^ which the princess 
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had written to her father’s family at Brunswick, 
fell into her hands, and there, unfortunately, the 
princess had spoken very freely of her mother-in- 
law and sisters in England. 

She felt the great difference between the English 
court and that she had left : she felt she could not 
love those who surrounded her ; more especially 
there were two or three women whom her husband 
had himself placed near her, whom she knew to 
be of bad character : and these things made her 
very unhappy. 

During, several years shei'emained separate and 
secluded, living at Blackheath ; but, in the year 
1814, tired of this life, she went abroad, and 
travelled in the East, and in various countries of 
Europe. It must be said to her credit, that she 
was not extravagant or encroaching ; for when, on 
occasion of her going abroad, the nation offered 
her 50,000Z. a-year, she accepted only 35,000?* 

While living abroad, her manners were cer- 
tainly not decorous nor governed by prudence. 
And when her husband became king, on the 
death of George III., and she resolved, unhappily 
for herself, to, retium to England, it was not 
difficult for George IV. to find matter of grave 
accusation against her. 

The charges preferred against her on the trial 
were very serious, and the whole nation was 
roused; many Vho did not believe her innocent, 
thought her most cruelly an# wickedly treated, 
by one who ought to have been her protector ; 
but there was a want of dignity and lady-like 
demeanour about Jher, which rendered it difficult 
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to those most favourably disposed to do her the 
homage they wished. 

The feelings of the people against the king 
were very strong ; perhaps there never, in modern 
times, has been a monarch more generally un- 
popular than George IV. during the two years 
which immediately succeeded his accession to the 
throne. 

Prince Leopold, the widowed husband of the 
Princess Ciiarlotte, visited Queen Caroline; so also 
did one of the king’s own brothers, the Duke of 
Sussex; and several o£ the most respectable of the 
nobility came forward, braving the royal indigna- 
tion, and ventured to pay her the respect due, as 
they conceived, to a queen. 

The coronation of her husband ^was appointed 
to take place on the 19th of July, 1821 ; no room, 
even as a spectator, was reserved for her. Indig- 
nant at this, she went on that morning to the 
door of Westminster Abbey, and demanded ad- 
mission, 'which was refused. 

She seems to have sunk under this last effort 
and disappointment, being taken ill a few days 
after. Her mind was calm and peaceful, though 
her bodily sufferings were acute.* She died on 
the 7th of August, protesting her innocence to 
the last, forgiving her persecutors, and desiring 
that the inscription on her coffin should be 
Caroline of Brunswick ; the iijjured Queen of 
England.” ^ ^ 

She was buried at Brunswick ; and the circum- 
stances of her funeral will long be remembered by 
Enghshmen. People, who had been for some 
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time in a state of violent ferment on her behalf, 
would not suffer her body to leave the land with- 
out testifying their indignation at the disrespect- 
ful manner in which she had been treated. 

They congregated in crowds, and obliged the 
funeral procession to pass through London, instead 
of through by-roads^ as had been proposed by 
the government. 

A desperate contest took place, and blood even 
was shed. The people, however, carried their 
point ; and the body was accompanied by tens of 
thousands of spectators through the city, and 
afterwards embarked at Harwich. 

In all the enthusiasm of public feeling on this 
occasion, there was much mixture of mere party- 
spirit ; but no one could forget that it was the 
king himself who had aroused indignation by his 
attack upon a defenceless woman, whom he had 
placed in a situation of danger and neglect. 

He was himself, doubtless, an unhappv man, 
and deserving of great pity ; but, as he could not 
but feel that he was unfit to be a guide and help 
to such a womin as the queen, the people said, 
justly, that he should have been the more tender 
and forbearing towards her. 

The king’s next brother, and the heir of the 
throne, was the Duke of York ; but this prince 
fell into bad health, and died on the fith of 
January, 1826. * 

There was now a time of gleat %itation in 
England, on account of the claims of the Boman 
Catholics to be freed from their disqualifications 
for sitting in Parliagient with other British sub- 
2 c 
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jecte, and holding offices of trust in the govern- 
ment or the service of the country. 

We have seen the anxiety in past times t ex- 
clude them^ from a fear lest our Protestant liberty 
should be again endangered. Our kings being 
bound by their coronation oath to maintain the 
English Church as by law established, George III. 
never would consent to the removal of these 
restrictions. 

But now, it was said, there was no such neqcs- 
sity — Protestantism could stand its ground with- 
out dealing harshly with any good and loyal 
subject ; and it was argued, that we had no right 
to degree an honest citizen, because his religious 
views differed from our own. 

Many and vehement discussions, both in and 
out of parliament, arose on these points. The 
Duke of Wellington, who had been the greatest 
conqueror in war, was now to gain a victory in 
peace for a large class of his countrymen. He, 
as prime minister, in 1829, brought the Catholic 
Relief Bill into the Houses, where it was carried 
by large majorities, and received the Royal assent, 
April 13, 1829. 

In the year following, on the 26th June, 1830, 
George IV. closed his reign, (if we include the 
period of his Regency,) of nearly twenty years. 

As we approach our own tiifies, events which 
perhaps a hundAjd years hence will seem much 
less important, look large in our eyes, and it is 
always difficult to make a selection of such as will 
be truly great their consequences. But there 
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are some events to which this remark does not 
apply. All those movements in a nation which 
concern its religious character — those which affect 
its moral being — those, in a great degree, which 
assist its mental culture, will and must tell, not 
now only, but for ever. 

When such deeds are done as will bring the 
knowledge of the Gospel near to every man’s 
door, (as when the Bible Society was formed, and 
when religious education was brought within the 
reach of a much larger portion of the population 
than before,) we know that«uch acts and provi- 
sions must remain and be of value, to all who 
will use them, for ever. 

In like manner, all wise and good measures for 
increasing knowledge, for weaning people from 
drunkenness, and low, bad habits, must be valu- 
able to the end of time. 

Splendid shows and games, such as rulers used 
to set before the people in former times, were then 
the best they could give them ; they had their 
good effete — ^they brought rich and poor together 
to a pleasant spectacle — ^but they perished with 
the day and hour of their exhibition. 

It is otherwise when a National Gallery of fine 
pictures, when a Museum of noble and curious 
works of nature and art, when healthy and beau- 
tiful parks are ^ened freely for all the citkens 
of large towns ouring the greyer pnrt of every 
week, so that refreshment ana pleasure may be 
found at any moment. 

It is otherwise, too, when libraries are cheap, 
and books of souad information plentiful, and 
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when knowledge is not made difficult of attain^ 
ment 

We may fairly say, that England owes a good deal 
to the reign of George IV., and still more to that 
of his successor ; but you will observe, that many 
valuable measures for the health and improvement 
of the people have not been begun by the govern- 
ment, but by the people themselves, and that the 
increase of these things will always be in propor- 
tion as they are earnestly desired and sought for. 

No instance is ever known in a country so 
governed as ours, o£r a people anxiously wishing 
for an improvement, and year by year making 
known its wishes in Parliament, without gaining 
it at last ; and some delay is far from being an evil, 
as it gives time for due consideration, and for 
making the measure as good as it can be made. 

London is certainly indebted to George IV. for 
some considerable improvements, and for much 
of its e^^temal beauty. He liked splendour; and 
the Regent’s Park, Regent Street, and several of 
our West-end improvements, were his design. 

The regency and reign of Gporge IV. were also 
remarkable for the number of new works mi- 
nistering to the comfort of travelling all over 
England. The late Thomas Telford, who after- 
wards constructed the beautiful suspension bridge 
over the Menai,was the person who most improv^ 
the art of road-making in Engfand. He made 
that remarkably fine road through North Wales 
to Holyhead, which is not only in itself so per- 
fect in its hrm foundation and absence of hll 
roughness, but is conducted u%so skilful a manner 
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as to avoid steep ascents and descents^ though 
passing through a most mountainous tract. 

Then followed Mac Adam, who by his peculiar 
mode of breaking up the material of which his 
roads were made, produced what is often con- 
sidered as even an improvement on Telford. 

Gas lights were only becoming geneml in Lon- 
don in 1816 and 1817 ; they quickly, however, 
took place of the old street oil lamps in most of 
our large towns. 

in 1819 the first steam-packet was placed on 
the Holyhead passage to Dublin; and in 1821 



the post-oflBice packets to Scotland were regularly 
impelled by steam. ^ t 

Three of our bridges over the Thames, namely 
Waterloo, Southwark, and London Bridges, were 
erected between the years 1811 and 1831; the 
two former by JoMi Kennie, whose son completed 
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the latter after his Other’s designs; the Menai 
bridge, by Telford, being actually begun and com- 
pleted in rather less than twelve months, namely 
from 1619 to 1820! 
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The Zoological Garden, and the Colosseum, 
were formed and raised during this reign, to 
which also we owe the introduction of Bazaars ; 
the Soho Square Bazaar being formed in the 
early part of the regency, and lie Pantheon some 
time afterwards. 

Some capacious and handsome churches were 
also built in the regency and reign of George IV. ; 
but it must also be o^vned, some of the most ugly 
erections of ^fiis k^d in England sprang up in 
thw period. The taste of the man who constructed 
the Pavilion at Brighton could not be good ; yet 
the beautiful church at Stepney was oomplet^ in 
1822, and that at Chelsea in 1864. 
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Tb© Thamea 
Tu^el was b^m 

bjr Brunei in 1855 

and the work com- 
pleted, BO iar as 
the main object of 
a diT 
passage under the 
Kver is concern- 
ed, in 1841. The 
multitude of the 
works only now 
m progress, and 
— completed in the 
uext and the pre- 
sent reign, will 
oblige us to recur 
to them in their 
proper place. 

The mari^ement 
of prisons was also 
improved in this 
wign; a new police 
force was intro- 
duced; and, to the 


jpreve^ted Dissent- 
ers from belonging 
tocoiporations^fe. 
were repealed. 
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WILLIAM IV. 1830—1837. 

On the death of George IV. the crown de- 
scended to his third brother, William, Duke of 
Clarence, then in his sixty-fifth year, who had 
married Adelaide, Princess of Meiningen. 

Great 4 )art of the life of this prince had been 
passed at sea. He was of a very kindly disposition, 
and a certain sailor-like undignified frankness 
added to his popularity. He had the good sense 
to see what were the most reasonable wishes and 
wants of the nation, and willingly aided them in 
carrying out measures, the delay of which might 
otherwise have be^ attended with serious ill 
consequences. 

It was reenable that the people should wish 
for reform in parliament, though many men may 
have overrated the blessings it was to bring. 

It was not to be supposed that vast towns like 
Manchester and Leeds could be satisfied to send 
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no members to Parliament, while little old borough 
towns sent perhaps two members each, and were 
the property of some wealthy man in the neigh- 
bourhood, who put forward his own relations, or 
sold his interest in the borough to the highest 
bidder. 

People of all parties allowed that these things 
were wrong ; but some, who opposed reform, said 
that it would do no good, that parliament would 
not be better nor more independent, that the people 
would allow themselves to be bribed or treated, 
and all the care in the v^rld would not make 
those do right who wished to do wrong. 

This is very true ; and in many instances it is 
to be feared that more general wickedness has 
. resulted from elections than before ; but it may 
^ be hoped that this is because people have hardly 
learnt how to use their privileges, and that they 
will in course of time feel the meanness and 
wickedness of bartering a vote for money or bribes 
of any kind. 

The Reform Bill, brought in by Lord Grey, was 
not successful in this year; it was thrown out by 
the House of Lords, and had to be introduced 
again the following session; and it finally passed 
and became the law of the land in June, 1832. 

The year before, 1831, had been remarkable 
for the first breaking out of Asiatic Cholera in 
Sunderland and*Newcastle, from thence spreading 
over the country, and making fearful ravages in 
some places, but particularly in Ireland, where 
the poor diet and unfavourable circumstances of 
the people rendei^ them an easy prey to any 
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form of disease. This fearful disorder, however, 
was by a merciful hand soon stayed in England, 
and nearly died away in a few months. Good 
food and cleanly habits were considered as most 
important in warding off its attacks. 

In the year 1832 a measure was passed in 
Parliament, by which our West Indian slave 
population was declared free, and a compensation 
of twenty millions of money was granted to the 
planters; a most magnificent price for their 
personal loss in the doing of an act which the 
nation considered as a^bounden duty. 

A Poor Law Amendment Bill was passed in 
August, 1834, and in 1835 a Bill also passed for 
reforming the Municipal Corporations of England 
and Wales. In 1836 the Dissenters’ scruples were 
relieved by an alteration in the Marriage Act, 
enabling any who wished it to be married in their 
own chapels instead of going to church. 

King William IV. was now attacked. May 1837, 
by a disease of the chest, which made rapid pro- 
gress, and brought his short reign to a close on 
the 20th of June in the same year. His surviv- 
ing partner, Queen Adelaide, who had secured the 
respect of the country by her exemplary and 
benevolent chara<^r, had borne him no son, 
Ijioug^ they had two daughters, both of whom 
died in infancy. 

The Duk^ of Kent, fourth son*of Geoige III., 
having died in ifco, had left one only child, 
Alexandrina Victoria, and to this princess, then 
seventeen years of age, the crown at once de- 
scended. 9 
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Many remarkable occurrences were crowded 
into the short reic^ti of William TV., but oerhanH 
it is made still 
more remark- 
able by the pro- 
gress of inven- 
tion, or rather 
the application 
of invention 
to useful pur- 
poses. 

In this reign 
our first rail- 
way for the pur- 
poses of travel- 
ling was com- 
pleted; it was 
that between 
Liverpool and 
Manchester, and 
its opening, on 
September 15, 

1830, was made 
painfully me- 
morable by its 
being the oc- 
casion of the 
death of Mr. 

Huskisson, one 
of our ablest ^ 

statesmen. He _ 

had gone down with numerous other gentle- 
men and noblem^ to see this new and grand 
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sight, at which also the Duke of Wellington was 
present. Mr. Huskisson, who had not learnt the 
precaution so necessary on railways, had got out of 
the carriage at a place where they had stopped to 
take in a supply of water. He was standing and 
holding the door of the carriage, when another 
engine came up ; the open door was struck by it, 
he fell, and, his leg was crushed. All that skill 
could do to save him was done, but in vain; and 
he died, after severe suffering, most nobly borne. 

Other railways succeeded, and more were opened 
in this reign, but the i^jimber has been prodigiously 
increased since our present Queen’s accession. 



Atw London Bridgt, 


New London Bridge was opened by William IV. 
and his queen in 1831. 

On the 16th October, 1834, a fire broke out in 
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the house of Lords, and destroyed both houses of 
Parliament. This has brought upon the nation 
the necessity of providing other buildings; and 
the magnificent pile, the work of Mr. Barry, now 
in process of erection, will be, when complete, one 
of the grandest objects in London. 



VICTORIA. 

BORN, MAT 24 , 1819 , BEGAN TO BEION, JUinS 20 , 
1837 . 

OtJR present Qdieen was carefully educated by a 
good mother^ sister to Prince Leopold, Ihe widowed 
husband of our Princess Charlotte, and now the 
King of Belgium. 

In her cMdhoqfl and youth our Queen was 
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not secluded from the knowledge of her people 
and the country over which she was to reign, but 
made, with the Duchess of Kent, frequent visits to 
the houses of the most respectable noblemen and 
private gentlemen; seeing much of the daily life 
of the people of England in the course of these 
quiet “ progresses.” 

The calm self-possession with which this youth- 
ful Queen met her first council, and the manner 
in which she opened her first Parliament, justly 
excited admiration. She married Prince Albert 
of Saxe Coburg earl^ in 1840, and it may be 
truly said, that the Court has now been for eight 
years a scene of peaceful enjoyment, a place 
where kind afiections flourish, and where none 
but pure tastes and good morals prevail. 

As a mother, our Queen has been much fa- 
•voured. Six children gather round the royal pair, 
all healthful and promising. 

The Princess Royal, bom November 21, 1840. 

The Prince of Wales — November 9, 1841. 

Princess Alice .... — April 25, 1843. 

Prince Alfred .... — August 6, 1844. 

Princess Helena. . . — May 25, 1846. 

Princess Louisa ... — March 18, 1848. 

The year after the accession of Queen Victoria, 
London sustained another loss by fire. The Royal 
Exchange, rebuilt from designs by*Sir Christopher 
Wren, after i|s ddfetruction in the great fire of 
1666, was again burnt down on the night of 
January 10th, 1 838, It has since been rebuilt, and 
many oth^ City improvement%have taken place : 
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the Hall of Commerce in Threadneedle Street; 
King William Street, leading to London Bridge; 
a noble continuation of Oxford Street; the Great 
Dover and Brighton and North Kent Kailway 
Stations; and the Great Northern Station at 
King's Cross, are all instances of the progress of 
City improvement. 

Trafalgar Square, opening from the National 
Gallery, with numerous beautiful streets and 
squares, towards Pimlico ; and above Hyde Park, 
between Oxford Street and Bayswater, some noble 
squares and terraces, have been commenced or 
completed in this period. New parks also, as the 
Victoria Park, toward the east of London, and Bat- 
tersea 9 ver the river, are in process of formation. 


The above narrative brings down our story to 
the middle of the year 1848. We must now (in 
1853), being permitted to add five years out of the 
stor^of our own remembrance, supply *some few 
facts among the many that crowd upon us. And 
first for our good Queen, Two more princes 
have been added to the royal house, — 

Prince Arthur bom May 1, 1850. 

Prince Leopold G. Duncan . — April 7, 1853. 

The beginning of 1848 was a remarkable time. 
France then oiibe more changed her rulers, — die 
broke out into rebellion agfiinst t&e House of 
Orleans, and the king, Louis Philippe, came, an 
exile, to England, where, three years afterwards, ^ 
he died. 
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Great alarm was occasioned by this and other 
revolutions on the continent. Numbers of our 
English workmen and manufacturers were turned 
out of France at a day’s notice, and ihany quiet 
natives of France, dreading new scenes of strife, 
came over here. Some, who had been rich and 
great in their own land, came to occupy small 
houses, and live and die in poverty. 

In the midst of the commotion which these 
events excited, news came to En^and that a vast 
buried city had been discovered by a traveller of 
the name of Layard,, in Assyria. Bit by bit, 
marvellous objects were disinterred : enormous 
animals, great stone creatures, with bodies like 
bulls or lions, but winged, and with th^ heads 
of men, were dug out of deep mounds on the 
site of what was believed to be the ancient city of 
Nineveh. Long inscriptions, in an unknown 
character, covered these animals and the rocky 
chambers in which they were foxmd. By the re- 
search of learned men, who have devoted itheir 
lives to these studies, many of these inscriptions 
have been made tolerably clear ; and it is known 
that a great number of the antiquities brought to 
light, are older by many centuries than the oldest 
Egyptian relics we possess. These are now safely 
lodged in the British Museum. 

In its proper place we have omitted to mark 
some of th% steps^by which thA wonderful in- 
vention, tlie Electric Telegraph, was brought to 
its pres^ state of vast and extended usefulness. 

It is aot our part, however, to explain in a * 
sdentifio maimer the way in ^ch this beautiful 
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instmment does its work, and carries messages 
thousands of miles with almost the speed of 
thought; but wo must briefly relate, that the 
wires of the first electric telegraph used in 
England, that of Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone, 
were laid down in the year 1839, on the Great 
Western Railway. 

Various improvements in the mode of working 
liavo been made : and its advantages are extended 
to nearly all our railways : but the crowning con- 
(jiicst is its having been found possible, by means 
of a covering of gutta pcrcha, to convey the 
wires fieross the sea ; and thus messages are now 
sent all over the continent, and answers returned 
in a very short time. A gentleman at Munich, 
this summer, found it necessary to communicate 
with his family in Norfolk, and in four hours after 
sending his own message from Munich, received 
news of them. From France, from Italy, and Ger- 
many, communications are always passii^. News 
of battles, of births, of deaths and marriages; 
questions of business, respecting the price of arti- 
cles, and the state of the weather at any parti- 
cular place, can be asked, and in an hour or two’s 
time the answer is returned. 

These notices come translated through two or 
more languages; but they do come : and though 
brief, and sometimes in small points liable to 
error, they can soon be corrected Mountains, seas, 
deserts are thus overpassed. Man himself can- 
not overcome space and time at this rapid 
rate; but his thoughts are travelling with the 
speed of light; aikd it seems scarce possible to 

2 D 
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say where this eommunication may come to a 
close. It may be carried across the Atlantic; and 
thence beyond America, over even the great 
Pacific 1 

We have more than once noticed the •progress 
of OUT maritime discoveries, and noted the slow 
steps by which some of the bravest and best 
voyagers the world has ever seen have been able 
to advance into the regions of ice and snow. 

We have now (November, 1853) to recount 
the certain discovery of a north-west pas&ige, 
made by British seanen, in the summer of the 
present year. In order to tell the story, how- 
ever, we must go back eight years. 

It was on the 25th of May, 1845, that the 
gallant Sir John Franklin set sail, in the ship 
Erebus^ accompanied by the Terror^ (both screw 
ships of thirty horse power,) on his voyage to 
the arctic regions. They were to enter Lancaster 
Sound, and to proceed as nearly west as possible, 
sparing no efibrts to get by Behring’s Straits. 

They had on board provisions, clothes, and 
fuel for three years complete, and were accom- 
panied, up to the 12th of July, by a tender, 
which brought back the last letters ever received 
from them, though they were twice afterwards 
seen and spoken with during the same summer 
of 1845. 

As it wassnot all expected that the Erebus 
and Terror would return before the end of the 
year 1847, not much alarm, though a good deal 
of anxiety, was felt until after the expiration of 
that^^Snh ; but when winter j^iassed away, and no 
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news of the gallant men arrived, every one felt 
apprehensive for their fate, and many sympa- 
thised in Lady Franklin’s fears. 

Early, therefore, in January, 1848, a vessel, 
the Fhver^ was sent in quest of the lost ships; 
and another ship, the Herald, Captain Kellett, 
which was then stationed at Panama, was ordered 
to meet the Plover at Behring’s Straits, for it was 
thought that by this time the missing vessels 
would be nearer the mouth of that Strait, sup- 
posing they had advanced on the passage, than 
any other point. • 

This, however, was not thought enough. Two 
other ships, the Enterprise and the Investigator, 
were to proceed to Baffin’s Bay, and, if possible, 
get into Lancaster Sound. These were under the 
command of Sir James Ross. Several expedi- 
tions were also sent out, in which parties were 
ordered to proceed, both by land and by boat, 
through the extreme northern parts* of North 
America, by the half-frozen lakes, and inlets, and 
rivers, as it was thought possible the voyagers 
might have been forced to leave the ships, and 
might now be wandering over those cold, barren 
lands to the north. 

Every one of these expeditions failed in bringing 
any information; nor was it, indeed, until the 23d 
of August, 1850, that Captain Austin, who had 
been sent out with a squadrqfi, by ^fay of Baffin’s 
Bay, found the only traces that have as yet been 
discovered of Sir John Franklin and his people 
tt Beechey Island, Wellington Channel. ' 

These traces, Bbwever, only proved that here 
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they had wintered in 1845*6; but no indications 
as to their after course could be found : and from 
that time there has not been a single certain proof 
of their existence or their fate. Many noble efforts 
have been made, partly at Lady Franklin’s ex- 
pense, at that of private Mends, and of the 
government also, but all in vain. 

I mentioned the Enterprise and Investigator 
being sent under Sir James Ross, by way of Har- 
row’s Straits. They left England in June, 1848, 
but were forced to return next year ; and hardly 
were tliey home, when i4iese ships were again sent 
out under Captains Collinson and McClure, to 
Behring’s Straits. There they met the Herald 
and the Plover, and entered the straits togetlier, 
in the autumn of 1850. 

It is curious to trace the fate of these vessels 
which have been so long busied in exploring 
voyages. One only among them, the Investi- 
gator, Captain McClure, got through the ice 
which blocked up the more northerly part of the 
strait. 

The Enterprise was obliged to give up, and to 
take its course to Hong Kong for the winter of 
1850. The Herald, too, tried in vain; and its 
commander. Captain Kellett — who was the ofl&cer 
highest in rank on the station — when he turned 
back, made a signal to Captain McClure, who was 
further advarfeed, toi return also. 

The brave captain, however, could not bring 
his mind to obey the signal. Having got so far^ 
he had set his heart on proceeding, and on he 
went, not choosing to obey orders, which was 
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certainly a bold, an^ generally speaking, would 
have been a wrong tmng. 

Three years passed away; no tidings came of 
the disobedient captain; when, in the month of 
April, 1853, that same Captain Kellett who had 
ordered him to return, being now commander of 
another ship, the Resolute, arrived at Melville 
Island, in the course of another exploring voyage, 
and there found a written document, left by cap- 
tain McClure almost a year before. 

This letter had been sent over the ice by men 
who had crossed on foo^ from the Investigator 
to Melville Island, on the chance of meeting with 
some vessel there. 

Captain McClure knew perfectly well where he 
was, and that only a barrier of ice prevented his 
getting his ship quite through Barrow’s Strait 
homewards. He therefore described his position 
in the letter, in case anybody could find him, and 
restore communication. . 

You may judge that Captain Kellett and his 
men were very glad to read this, and a x>arty was 
immediately sent to visit the blocked-up ship. 
One officer. Lieutenant Pirn, got before the rest, 
and came walking up, without being observed 
at first, being taken for one of themselves. Of 
course it was a most joyous meeting. Captain 
McClure and ^is crew had much to tell of their 
three years’ life in the icy regio^. They had 
been well in health till within a few months, 
when three men had died. They had, of course, 
gone through great dangers. 

As the ice was prodigiously thick about the 
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ship, it is most likely that ^mother winter must 
still be passed there by Captain M‘Clure. Captain 
Kellett and Captain Collinson are also both in the 
arctic seas. Some of the most sickly of the crew 
of the Investigator have been sent home, and all 
that can has been done to give fresh supplies of 
food to those that remain. 

The accounts of his voyage, sent home by 
Captain McClure, are very interesting; but no 
tidings have been heard of Sir John Franklin, 
and a heavy loss was sustained in the death of a 
gallant young Frenchman, Lieutenant Bellot, who 
was drowned on the voyage. 

Some addition to our knowledge of the arctic 
regions has, of course, been gained both through 
Captain McClure and also by Sir Edward Belcher, 
who is still, it is believed, in the Polar Sea. 

When we remember, that ere long we shall 
enter the ninth year since the Erebus and Terror 
left our shoies, we cannot but be sad, fearing that 
the brave crews can scarcely have escaped their 
multiplied perils. And yet the late intelligence 
gives a degree of hope. Game has been plentiful 
in those regions ; many great dangers have been 
overpassed ; and it is known that large supplies of 
provisions have been left at various points. 

If they live, may they be restored to their 
anxious friends ! If not, they wilUhave died an 
honourable de^fth. ^ 

« « « * 

I believe I did not tell you, in former pages, of 
the rise and growth of a society in England called 
the Society of Arts : it began in^ihe year 1756. 
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It was meant for t^e encouragement of pains- 
taking men, who were trying to improve upon 
other men’s inventions, or to invent new things 
themselves. Many of the useful and many orna- 
mental arts have been very much encouraged by 
this Society, which offered prizes for the best 
carpets, the best porcelain, the best manufactured 
metal articles, and numerous other things. 

On the marriage of our Queen to Prince Albert, 
he was made President of the Society, and an ex- 
hibition of new English manufectures was opened 
at its rooms in 1847. « 

This proved a very popular measure, and in 
1848 and 1849 there were still better exhibitions, 
so that the Prince was led to believe it would be 
a still better idea if the world at large could be 
invited to bring goods to a great Exhibition, and 
thus sprang up the plan which was executed in 
1851. 

Money, however, and a vast deal of it, was 
wanted for the Building and for the Prizes, and 
for many other expenses belonging to the plan. A 
number of rich people joined together to meet 
these expenses, and gave security for two hundred 
thousand pounds, being pretty sure that it would 
be paid back in half-crowns, shillings, and six- 
pences. ^ 

Then came^nother question. As the building 
was not wanted to stand v^ long^ it was impor- 
tant to have it so made that it could be put up 
and talien to pieces with the least expense. 

A great landscape gardener, Mr. Paxton, now 
Sir Joseph Paxtt>n, had some years before built 
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some immense hothouses and conservatories, large 
enough for largo trees to grow under them, and it 
occurred to him that a house made of glass and 
iron would be by far the most convenient thing. 

The price of glass had been lately very much 
lowered, and Messrs. Fox Henderson, two great 
builders, to whom Mr. Paxton spoke, agreed to 
begin what has since been called the Crystal 
Palace. They did not begin it till July, 18*^0 ; 
and it was ready for receiving goods in January, 
1851, though not opened till the first of May; and 



TV Cryttal PtJae*, 

it IS remarkable that it was 1851 leet long. It 
was about six times •as large as St. Paul’s. It 
took in some beautiful elm trees which stood 
in the Park, and when the fountains were playing, 
and the shadows of the trees fell on the gay painted 
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girders, and the beautiful objects, and the ever- 
moving company were displayed, it really seemed 
as if nothing had ever been so bright and so be- 
witching. 

And there came all nations to this fair. The 
Turk was there with his carpets and saddles, 
and his drugs; the Russian was there with his 
green m alachite tables and beautiful damask 
cloths, an3The Dane with statuary, and the Ger- 
mans with every sort of comical toy and clever 
invention; and the French with their rich silks 
and velvets, and lamps, and other things. 

The farmer found all sSrts of now ploughs and 
harrows; the cotton spinnei and weaver every 
newly invented machine. The coachmakers 
brought beautiful carriages. You could not think 
of anything that was not to be found somewhere 
or other in that fair of fairs. From .Mistralia, 
fi’om the Cape, from the West Indies, from the 
North, and from the South, came products of 
every kind, useful or beautiful. SiVeet flowers 
perfumed the air ; bright jewels sparkled on the 
stalls; the voice of music was heard. Happy 
were the children that saw it; and even old people 
from Cornwall and from Scotland came to look 
and admire. 

At first the prices of admission were high, — 
there were five-shilling days, half-guinea days, 
then half-cro'5^s, then shillings. 

More than 50,000 people were^ known to be 
in the building at once, and in all there were 
6 , 201,856 visitors during the four months of its 
being opened. ^ 
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On the first of May, 1850, just a year before 
this Great Exhibition was opened, the Queen had 
a son bom, who was named Arthur, after the Duke 
of Wellington, who stood godfather to the little 
boy. The Queen always loved and respected our 
great Duke very much, and whenever they met in 
public or private, she spoke much, and with great 
regard, to him. 

When the Exhibition was opened, of course the 
Duke was there. He was now old and somewhat 
feeble and deaf, yet healthy, and seemed likely to 
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live some years ; but\)n the 14th of September, 
1852, a very short illness ended his life, in his 
eighty-fourth year. On the 10th of November 
, the remains of this gieat man (which 
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had till then been preserved at Walmer Castle, 
where bo died) were brouglit to London, and on 
the 18th the fiineral took place at St. Paul’s. 

It was one of the most solemn spectacles ever 
witnessed in London. From very early in the 
morning, every one was awake and stirring, and 
people went to take possession of places engaged 
beforehand in the line of the procession. Every 
shop was shut ; most people were in mourning ; the 
bells tolled ; the minute guns were fired, and the 
military bands played the Dead March in Saul. 
The procession was ver^^ long, and everybody 
seemed struck by the sight of the Duke’s own 
horse, which was led without a rider. When they 
got to St. Paul’s, the funeral service was very finely 
read and chanted, and at length the body was let 
down into the vault close to Lord Nelson’s. All 
London felt that day that a great and good man 
was gone. Many t^rs were shed, and very deep 
and sincere was the grief. ^ 

During part of the spring of 1853, the present 
Duke of Wellington threw open Apsley House, 
where the great Duke had lived when in London, 
for people to see. A certain number, as many as 
was convenient, for some weeks obtained tickets, 
giving them leave to walk about the rooms and 
see the pictures. This was very interesting : there 
was the long room, where, once a-year, on the 
anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, the Duke 
gave a dinner to his brother officers and fiiends. . 
After seeing this and other rooms, people were 
allowed to go into his study, and lastly into 
his little bedro(sn, where, on a small camp bed- 
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stead, he always slept. He was very simple and 
hardy in his habits, and everything about him 
showed how little he cared about mere outward 
show and style. 


September^ 1859. 

Once more we are permitted to add, in a few 
pages of this history, a record of the events of 
the five years which have elapsed since the last 
entry was made. 

To what has been b^fiire told of the names and 
ages of the members of the Royal family, may be 
added the birth of a daughter, the Princess Beatrice 
Mary, on the 14th of April, 1857 ; the ninth 
child of our Queen and Prince Albert. 

On the 5th of January, 1858, the Princess 
Royal was married to Prince Frederick William 
of Prussia, heir presumptive to the crown of 
Prussia. This union has since been blessed by 
the birth of a son. 

The years 1852 and 1853, were years of pro- 
gress and preparation for the erection of that re- 
markable building, the Crystal Palace, at Syden- 
ham, which was opened May 1st, 1854. The 
situation of this building is one which seems to be 
pointed out by nature for just such an edifice. Its 
elevated site, Penge Hill, highest s^mong the Kent 
Uplands, commands ^ noble and extensive view. 
It happened that just at the time when the build- 
ing was projected, a park of two hundred acres, 
and a mansion, were on sale ; these were speedily 
purchased by a company, and SB* Joseph Paxton, 
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Fox, Henderson, and others, began their opera- 
tions in earnest, on the 5th of August, 1852. 



The Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 


The materials of the building were to be chiefly 
iron and glass, as in the Exhibition building of 
1851, but it was to be very much more extensive, 
and above all, it was to possess such pleasure 
grounds as had never before been laid open to the 
enjoyment of any people in the known world. 
They were to be beautified with statues, fountains, 
water-works, w^ flowers of every variety. Bands 
were to play, special railways prodded, and all 
at the lowest possible rate. 

The inside of the building was to contain fac- 
similes of many celebrated works of antiquity, a 
Pompeian house, tn Assyrian court, parts of the 
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Alhambra, models of gigantic Egyptian works, 
copies of celebrated monuments, screens, statues, 
vases, pictures, &c. There were also to be courts 
appropriated to the display of new inventions, and 
of articles of exquisite manufacture. 

Space was to be left for rare exotic shrubs, 
trees, and flowers. There were to be concert 
rooms, dining rooms, flower shows, &c. The 
water-works were to be the grandest in the world. 

Everything proposed has been done, and more, 
MUCH more. The Sydenham Palace is now a great 
repository of art modqls, and of natural objects ; 
it is a Museum, not indeed of great originals — ^not 
by any means equal to the British Museum in its 
real, sterling objects of value, nor yet matching 
the Exhibition of 1851 in its display of exquisite 
foreigiL^Works (temporary as it might be). It is a 
lasting, a beautiful, valuable assemblage of copies 
of fine and interesting objects, of some original 
works, andaof healthful and lovely scenery, and as 
such, we hope it will continue to be supported 
and to give delight to English people of remote 
generations. 

In Manchester, in 1857, was seen an Exhibition 
of a different character. This was the Art- 
Treasures Exhibition. In a building erected for 
the purpose were assembled the most valuable 
contents of the finest galleries *of pictures in 
England. Piivate collectors sent the great trea- 
sures which they owned either by purchase or 
bequest. All these were hung up to the best 
advantage, and occupied days in the inspection. 
Thou^i of course, on a smalld^ scale than our 
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Crystal Palace, yet the particular objects were so 
rare, and the worth of the whole so enormous, 
that it may well be reckoned the most remarkable 
among Exhibitions. 

Next must be mentioned the South Kensington 
Museum. The estate on which it stands, was pur- 
chased by Government, and by the Commissioners 
of the Great Exhibition. It is between Hyde Park 
and Brompton. Mainly designed for the purposes 
of the Schools of Design, one principal object is a 
Museum of Ornamental Art, very rich in specimens 
of fabrics, of models, castg, and copies of beautiful 
antique articles of furniture, vases, wall decorations, 
&c. The whole Soulages Collections, the Sheep- 
shanks Gallery, a fine collection of modem paint- 
ings, and for the present, till a final decision is 
come to about a building for its reception, the 
Vernon Gallery, transferred from irfmBorough 
House. 

There is also a Valuable department' called the 
Educational Museum, in which an immense store 
of apparatus of improved kinds, for the use of 
schools, is stored. The books, maps, desks, and 
other school furniture of rival Educational Boards, 
stand side by side, and offer many points of com- 
parison to those who are practically interested in 
th| fitting up schools and colleges. 

It would be, indeed, a CTeat <piission, if the 
subject of buildings appropriated to purposes of 
high value were to be closed without mention of 
the magnificent new reading-room of the British 
Museum. t 
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The buildings of the Museum had formed a large 
quadrangle, from the windows of which we looked 
into a hollow court or square. This space, it was 
proposed, should be converted into a hall or 
reading-room for books, &c., for the comfortable 
accommodation of readers. The new room, now 
in constant use, and of invaluable service to the 
public, is a circular apartment 140 feet in diameter, 
and 440 feet in circumference; it is 606 feet in 
height, and is lighted by twenty windows round 
the lower part of the dome, with a glazed aperture 
at the apex. Every ref^er is most comfortably 
accommodated, and about 336 persons can be 
reading or writing at one time. The appearance 
is light and beautiful; the lofty walls are richly 
lined by books ; the balconies and galleries which 
run rov".'^ are bordered by the lightest iron rail- 
ings. 

In the centre is a raised circular platform for 
the superintendents, and ail around this are ranged 
library catalogues, &c. 

From this point, the tables or desks of readers 
radiate like the ribs of a fan. This vast room, 
however, by no means occupies all the space 
of the hollow square; between its inner cen- 
tral sides and the original square, there are 
wrought-iron fire-proof galleries three stories hig^, 
capable of accommodating an enormous number of 
volumes. * 

Although the Transatlantic Telegraph is as yet 
useless and disabled, it must not be forgotten that 
on the night of the 9th of Augusif, 1858, the first 
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telegram was received at Valentia in Ireland, from 
Newfoundland. The hour at which the message 
was transmitted from America, was about 25 
minutes past 8 p.m. ; but that time, allowing for 
the variation of time in different latitudes, will 
not correspond with the hour in which the message 
is received ; though but a moment may elapse in 
the delivery, it would not reach Ireland till the 
clocks of that country pointed at a quarter past 11 
at night. It would take time to explain how it is 
that the hour never can be exactly the same in 
two places when the meridians differ; Paris is 9 
minutes and 22 seconds in advance of Greenwich, 
and merchants at New York or New Orleans are 
enjoying daylight when our night is advanced. 
When it is 10 o’clock in the morning with us, it 
is about 5 at New York; and when ^Kfei*^eople 
at New York are getting up, it is past 12 in 
London. In New Orleans it is stil\ later. Thus, 
if ever we succeed in effecting telegraphic Atlantic 
communication, we must send our messages at 
such hours as will be convenient to our friends 
over the water. As, for instance, a despatch sent 
from us at 10 o’clock in the morning, wiU get to 
New Orleans by 4 in the afternoon. 

No one feels any doubt of the result in the end, 
but the difficulties are not yet overcome; for the 
cable, after beidg in use about a mc^th, sustained 
some injury, which has hitherto prevented the 
transfer of telegrams. 

The sad secret%of the Erebus and Terror, and 
of the fate of Sir John Franklin, are disclosed. 

2 E 
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Captain M^Clintock, wlio gallantly undertook the 
last search, returned in September, 1859, in the 
steam yacht ** Fox,” which had been equipped by 
Lady Franklin and her friends, — leaving England 
in the summer of 1857. This vessel has con- 
firmed the reports of the abandonment of the ships, 
and death of the crews. Our latest information 
had up to this time been derived from a whaler, 
who spoke the ships in July^ 1845 (the year of 
their departure). We now learn from a written 
paper, discovered in a cairn on Point Victory, May 
8rd, 1859, that the shipa'-were abandoned in 1848, 
having been beset by ice ever since September, 
1846; that Sir John Franklin died on 11th June, 
1847 ; and that the survivors were about to start 
for Back or Fish River. From the date of this 
docunt«x*v‘^(25th April, 1848), they can be traced 
only by their mortal remains, by their personal 
effects, and by reports of the Esquimaux, The 
relics are numerous: articles of clothing, books, 
letters, watches, spoons, guns, medicines, and 
instruments, have been brought away by Captain 
M^Clintock. One after another the brave men 
appear to have dropped and died, and the sad soli- 
tude of one or two survivors, it may be hoped, was 
quickly ended. To come upon their traces was a 
mourrdul privilege — one strictly due to them and 
their toils ; apd who can help feeling that Lady 
Franklin has nobly atied up to the dictates of duty, 
as well as of. affection I Honour to all suchl 

The first sounds of war, after, so long a time of 
peace, struck sadly on the heart. For a long time 
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previous to 1854, the designs of Russia had been 
exciting great jealousy in the minds of England 
and France ; and at length, her oppressive conduct 
to the Turks led to a declaration of war on the 
part of these powers. Afterwards, aided by Sar- 
dinia, war was declared on the 28th of March, 1864 ; 
and immediately after, preparations were diligently 
made for the transport of English troops to Con- 
stantinople and the Crimea. The Crimean terri- 
tory was a most important one to Russia. It had 
been an independent province until between sixty 
and seventy years before,^hen the Russians took 
it under their protection,” and have thenceforth 
occupied it by Russian troops and governors. This 
tract of country contains about 8,500 square 
miles. It is surrounded on three sides ^ the 
Black Sea, which communicates by^Mrarrow 
strait with the Sea of Azof, to the north-east, 
and the only connection with the Russian territo- 
ries is by the neck of land, the Isthmtfs of Perecop, 
which in one part is only five miles broad. As the 
Crimea is the key to the Russian dominions on 
the Black Sea, and as it has been a great corn- 
growing country, the successive Emperors had 
taken the utmost pains to fortify the coasts, and 
for this purpose, about 63 years ago, the vast 
forts of Sebastopol began to be erected, and har- 
bours formed. * Not far from this pkce it was that 
our good and great prison relbrmer, John Howard,, 
died of a fever, and here his monument was 
erected by Russians. The dockyards and arsenals 
of Sebastopol wye designed by a Frenchman, 
and executed by an Engluhman ; so that the allied 
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forces of England and France were now combined 
against the skill of their own engineers. 

There can be no doubt it was a place of great 
strength, and that there were the most formidable 
difficulties in its conquest. It was a very hand- 
some city. Possessing a large cathedral, many 
churches built with domes, vast barracks, an 
opera, public library, club-house, several hotels, 
and many beautiful private houses, with trees 
and gardens. Seven miles off was the small 
harbour of Balaklava, where our troops, stores, &c., 
were afterwards landed.'^ We also sent a large fleet 
of ships of war to the Baltic. Those of our 
troops meant for the Crimea were not at once 
sent there. Their first landing-place was Galli- 
poli, a town on the European side of the Dar- 
danefi^sr'’''From thence they were shipped, some 
to Scutari, which is on the Asiatic side of the 
Bosphorus, while the main divisions, both of 
English and" French, were sent to Varna, a town 
in Bulgaria, on the south-western shore of the 
Black Sea. Here the united armies remained 
from the latter part of June till September; a 
time of inaction and of great suffering from sick- 
ness — first cholera, then fever. The regiments 
became much dispirited by their severe losses, 
fthd great was the rejoicing when it was known 
they were to ^e re-embarked and meet the Russians 
in the Crimea. Add now, indeed, the real war 
began. Under the commander-in-chief, Lord 
Raglan, the troops landed on a low part of the 
beach. Their first night wa^ most harassing. 
No tents had yet been sent on shore, and a pitiless 
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rain came down on the unsheltered and hungry 
men for the whole night. There was no shelter 
for either officers or common soldiers ; the wonder 
was, that more severe illness did not immediately 
ensue. In a day or two, however, they forgot 
discomfort in the battle field. On the 20th of 
September, 1854, the battle of the Alma was 
fought. Tliere has seldom been a more arduous 
struggle. The Kussians had a capital position, 
being on heights which commanded the allied 
armies everywhere. Yet our brave troops pushed 
up tliese heights, crossigd the river Alma, and 
gained ground of the utmost importance. 

The slaughter on both sides was great, but the 
victory of the allies complete. They could now 
attack Sebastopol from its weakest side, and get 
possession of the harbour of Balaklava,^0,‘i,^ from 
this time was the landing-place of all the supplies. 

On the 5th of November was fought the battle of 
Inkermann, in which also the allies were vic- 
torious, though at a fearful cost both of officers 
and soldiers. 

From this time, indeed from the battle of the 
Alma, the troops endured most grievous privations 
and sufferings ; it may be said, quite to tlie follow- 
ing March, 1855. Cholera, want of proper food, 
clothing, and shelter, made dreadful havoc amgng 
them. The l»sses were far greater from these 
causes than from the guns^nd offensive weapons 
of the enemy. It is melancholy to think how 
much of mismanagement there was in aU this, 
since the compassion of the people at home led to 
enormous gifts eft everything that could be needed. 
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Yet these gifts did not find their way to the 
sufferers till very long after they were sent. 
Meanwhile, in the hospitals, Miss Nightingale, 
(a name never to be forgotten,) and her band of 
assistants, were nursing the sick and wounded, 
and labouring to gain a better future treatment 
for the common soldier. 

The siege of Sebastopol proved far longer and 
more difficult than had been anticipated, and 
death was busy among the general officers; 
Admiral Boxer, of the navy ; General Estcourt ; 
and, on the 28th of Juiv'., most of all lamented. 
Lord Raglan, who had been one of the most 
esteemed of the Duke of Wellington’s old Pen- 
insular Generals, and was much beloved and 
regretted. It was not till the 9th of the following 
SepteiifJ^ 7 >-that Sebastopol was taken. When 
the Allies entered, they found this strong 
city a heap of ruins, only tenanted by the dead 
and dying. Those who retreated in no very long 
time afterwards opened negotiations for peace. 
In January, 1856, we made such an agreement as 
led to the cessation of hostilities, and the treaty 
was signed in March. As the war has proved a 
useful check to the ambition of Russia, and as 
great injustice might have been committed without 
our interference, we must not too deeply lament 
the great calamities attending this war ; but it will 
not be remembered wi^Jiout the deepest sorrow for 
many a year, and the Crimean war will always be 
spoken of as one in which there were cruel neglects, 
and at the same time most generous efforts for our 
suffering soldiers. * 
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Worse still, in some respects, was our next 
struggle. A fearful mutiny began among the 
native troops of India, but joined in by many who 
were not our soldiers, and in whom we placed 
some reliance. In order to explain this we must 
shortly give a sketch of the state of India in 1857, 
which obliges us to go back much further. 

How did we come by this vast empire? How 
comes it that an island like ours should be now 
the supreme governing power over an extent of 
country larger than Europe, if we leave out Russia, 
and over 75 millions of people, if we include 
European residents as well as all the Asiatics? 
Many people will say we had no business with 
such a realm ; that it has been unjustly gained, and 
been a source of misery to ourselves and others. 
Something of truth there may be ; on 

the other hand, we have been brought gradually 
into our troubles, by the necessity of keeping up 
our good faith to merchants, to a gfi-eat company, 
to native powers, and, very often, to wretched 
ill-used people whom we have" protected. The 
beginnings of our connection must be placed 260 
years ago, when Queen Elizabeth granted a 
charter to some merchants, for the purposes of 
trade with the natives of this fine, highly culti- 
vated, and rich country ; the people of which had 
been at the heifti of human civilization 1,000 years 
before Britain was brought under Julius Cjesar. 
Yet, rich and great as were the upper ranks , of 
these people, there was intense poverty and 
wretch^ness, a^ kinds of barbarity were prac- 
tised, human sacrifices were ofiered to the grossest 
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divinities, and children were drowned without 
mercy, and women burnt on their husbands’ death. 

The conversion of these people to Christianity, 
though the most blessed result which could arise 
from our connection with India, is one of the 
very hardest of all similar undertakings. Every 
attempt seems to show that very, very few are 
able to understand us, or enter into the ideas we 
want to introduce; so widely different are their 
notions from ours, and so separated are the people 
themselves by their castes, and by means of the 
influence of the Brahmins, their highest order of 
religious men. So much for the Ilindoos; but 
one-tenth of the people in India are Miissulmen^ 
who are a cleverer, stronger race, and hold the 
Hindoos in check; they are quite as violently 
opposrfi^A-owever, to Christianity, and pub- 
licly pray for our overthrow. Then there are 
Bude^hists, and Parsees, and a great many other 
sects, and ho^ts of mere robbers and chieftains, 
with their followers, who cannot be reached by 
any argument but the sword. 

It is, however, not to be doubted but that if we 
continue to hold India at all, our education, our 
commerce, and our railways, must at last have 
influence, and bring us more into mutual know- 
ledge of one another; and we never must lose 
sight of the duty of improving then! to the utmost. 
Our commerce^ at firsA was small, and even that 
was divided with the French. They encroached, 
we attacked them, and we have triumphed and 
nvtist hold our own. We, however, do so under 
^;reat difliculties. 
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Englishmen can rarely remain many years in 
the climate of India. Missionaries, chaplains, 
merchants, officers, soldiers, judges, &c., all must 
retire after a time, and this leads to frequent 
unsettling. We have been favoured with excel- 
lent Governor-Generals, and most valuable com- 
manders and judges; and though our collectors 
of land-tax, and other taxes, have been some- 
times rapacious and unpopular; more especially 
those native collectors whom we have been com- 
pelled to employ; yet it seems clear that our 
government is greatly preferred to that of native 
princes by the people at large. 

And now we come to the Sepoys. The Sepoys 
are native soldiers, drawn, some from high castes 
among Hindoos, some from the Mussulmen, some 
from other sects. They were early eDy;»loy^;ip,a«(d 
with great caution, under European officers. Being 
able to bear the climate, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to mix up some of the nativ^. in guarding 
our forts and towns ; but the trouble and danger 
have been very great, and there have been many 
mutinies before this last. They are willing and 
anxious to serve; but, though many have been 
faithful, it is to be feared the majority hated us 
all the time they were taking our pay and fighting 
our battles. 

At length, in the summer of 1857, came a great 
explosion of long-smothere^ bad ifeeling. What 
immediately gave rise to it is still disputed. 
There was no doubt great anger excited in some 
regiments by the notion of bullock’s fat having 
been employed •in the cartridges used by the 
soldiers, the fat or anything belonging to the cow 
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tribe being sacred in the Hindoo religious code. 
It was said that the English had a plot for forcing 
all the country to become Christians. Signals of 
revolt were sent from one station to another, and the 
first thing that Europeans learnt about the mutiny 
was that everywhere the troops were firing on 
their officers, killing the women and children, 
burning the missionaries’ houses, and torturing or 
misusing their wives and little ones. All this 
burst out so quickly and unexpectedly that there 
was no time to get aid. The Sepoys cut the wires 
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of the electric tel^aphs, and stopped all commu- 
nications; whole colonies of English men and 
womep, whole barracks of officers, &c., were 
destroyed in the most cruel manner. No one 
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could tell on whom to rely, and yet some of the 
Sepoys were faithful, and defended the women at 
the hazard of their lives. This sketch cannot be 
extended so as to relate the siege of Delhi, Cawn- 
pore, and Lucknow, all attended with the most 
dreadful sufferings on the part of the English and 
Anglo-Indians, but most heroically endured. In 
reading the narratives of some of the brave men 
and pious women who fell, we seem carried back 
to an early period of Christian History. Our people 
went to death with the spirit of martyrs, and our 
great Generals, Sir Henry JL»awrence and Havelock, 
fell, examples of Christian heroism. It is hoped 
that the worst is now well over ; yet our Indian 
empire is never to be regarded as likely to remain 
long at peace. Our trust, next to Providence, 
must be in earnest and constant end^avcjy'i 
deal justly and mercifully with the millions of tms 
difficult people. 

Although Great Britain haa not been involved 
in foreign war since the teiimidation of the 
Crimean contest, much of public attention has 
been turned towards the question of the proper 
maintenance of our national defences, and, above 
all, that of our maritime force. Setting aside all 
false or exaggerated alarms, it cannot admit of a 
doubt that England and its people have a 
right to ask for the common securities of life. 
Few of us would sleep wgll if the doors and 
windows of our houses had no bolts and locks. 
We do not proclaim by the use of them that we 
believe our neighbours intend to attack us in the 
night, but we fdbl that rational precautions in 
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defenceless hours cannot be objected to by any one, 
and can no more justly be omitted, than putting 
our money into a bank for safety. 

In the long course of years, however, which 
has gone by since England and France were at 
war, our ships have been let down both in num- 
bers and equipments, so that we, “ who ruled 
the waves,” have been latterly inferior in these 
respects to our neighbours. Very vigorous efforts 
are making by Government to bring up our 
arrears. We are now, perhaps, nearly on a par 
•with the French in the^ number and character of 
our vessels, but inferior in the manning and 
equipments. Many suggestions have been offered 
by practical men, with a view to meet this 
serious want in our navy. At present the disin- 
^f merchant seamen to enter on board 
her Majesty’s ships is very slowly overcome, 
though a large bounty has been offered. Impress- 
ment is far loo serious and odious a measure to 
be entertainec\ 

An attempt is about to be made to provide for 
the permanent maintenance of a body of volun- 
teer seamen at each of our most important ports, 
ready to be sent on board vessels as wanted. 

The expense of such a measure is its principal 
objection, but this can hardly be set against so 
great a need. France, by her M Inscription,” as 
it is termed, has a c^rps of 90,000 men, ready to 
be drawn on in emergencies. surely ought 
to ' be able to rely on a* of twenty or 

thirty thousand. 

Although no Englishman vl^juld wish to re- 
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awaken a taste for war, or to excite false panics, 
it is not possible to see our shores placed at a dis- 
advantage, without wishing to remedy the evils of 
past neglect. 


Whetlier abroad or at home, the improvement 
of the condition of the human race is an object 
which constantly occupies the thoughts of the 
better part of society, and it is one on which we 
may hope to have more a»d more light thrown. 

Here in England, great misery, great poverty, 
fearful ignorance and crime, meet our eyes in all 
directions, and especially in our large towns. 
When manufacturers for any reason are less 
prosperous than usual, many hands ar#turnsii^!ff 
and these bring distress wherever they go. 

Efforts are making to put emigration to our 
British settlements on a bettor •ani safer footing, 
so that poor men and women^^j/landing after a 
long voyage, are not turned absolutely adrift, but 
provision is made for assisting them to find work 
and food. 

Among those who have conferred great benefit 
on numbers of emigrants, the name of Mrs. Chis- 
holm must always be mentioned with honour. 

But no one Vould wish to send ^nto far distant 
lands our industrious, painstaking people, while a 
chance remains of promoting their good at home ; 
and whatever may be the expediency of their 
departure in sor^e cases, eveiy wise English ruler 
would rather see them happy and prosperous here. 
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In this direction, then, the strongest efforts 
should be made — and never let it be forgotten 
that there is in every country a great amount of 
self-made poverty and misery, which no laws can 
remedy, because it springs from the absence of a 
serious sense of duty, of patient industry, and of 
good management. 

It is hardly possible to overrate the great 
increase of the means of comfort in illness, and 
of every sort of advantage in health, which has 
taken place in England within the last sixty 
years. It might be »^aid that every power in 
nature has been set to work for our convenience ; 
and, above all, the thoughts of many minds have 
been given to whatever may improve the mental 
and bodily condition of every class. 
'^^4tfflc..tfe#itself is disarmed of much of its suf- 
fering. by the skill with which it is treated. When 
fearful accidents take place, operations are now 
neither so severe so protracted as they were ; 
and we may to V^/^ankfnl that, by the use of chlo- 
lofomi, the pain of many terrible operations is 
spared. Independently of this, the numerous 
hospitals, and the able medical assistance every- 
where be found, are all in favour of human 
health and recovery. Something is done for the 
cleansing and removing nuisances in towns ; and 
baths and wash-houses, and improved lodging- 
houses, are mfech mope general. 

Look at the surface of England generally: our 
clothing is cheap and good, often beautiful; our 
houses are w^l built and lighted; our roads, 
where railwa^isf' do not take tflbir place, are as 
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smooth as a gravel walk; fine bridges traverse 
every stream of importance. At his fireside, an 
Englishman has his tea from China, his sugar*/ 
from the West Indies; his knives and forks are 
capitally made ; the glass in his windows is good ; 
his beautifully printed Bible may be bought 
for a trifle ; he goes to a place of worship where 
the comfort and warmth of all are attended to. 
He may have his useful magazine for a penny 
a week, and even the poorest cottager possesses 
what would have been thought luxuries in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. % 

I have mentioned, in numbering up some of 
the improvements of the last forty or fifty years, 
what a great deal has been done for the assistance 
of such of the people as wish for instruction, both 
in religious and mere temporal matte». 

It has been said,^that Bibles are circulated in 
immense numbers, and useful books made cheap 
and easy of access ; besides iwhicl^ schools and 
places of worship have multiplS^^^eatly. 

When we see, however, what a quantity of 
ignorance and wickedness there is in the world, 
we are sometimes startled, and tempted to ask, 
Have all these things really done much good? 

There can be no doubt they have: but piety 
and goodness are quiet, and are little heard of; 
while vice is always abroad. ^ 

But the grand conclusi(ji I cmne to, when- 
ever I think much upon these things, is that 
people are never really helped but when their 
wills are disposed to desire help. 

A plentiful fe&t may be spread on our table; 
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but we only benefit by it on condition that we 
fjtretcb out our hands and take what is ordered, and 
put it to our mouths, that we may eat and live. 

So Bibles and ministers, and schools and books, 
are placed within our reach, but we shall not be 
the better, if we do not attend to them : nor then^ 
if our wills do not receive the truth, and let it 
govern, our lives. 

When I look back to the first days of the 
people of England, and trace their progress till 
now, I still see and feel the same thing, that the 
people are not the bet^r for all that has been 
done for them, if their hearts are not turned to 
the Giver of Good. 

I look back at the pious Alfred, and think 
how he improved his few talents, * He lived in 
of dfrkness and discomfort; but his heart 
was right before God: his clear eye saw his 
duty, ^ and his mind strengthened even while he 
practised it. ^ 

And let eve^^^nglishman, poor or rich, think 
rfhim tool a sinner, but penitent; a sufferer, but 
patient; surrounded by ignorance, yet striving 
for knowledge; without common comforts, but 
endeavouring to multiply them. 

All that he did, and all that he was, was owing 
to his own ardent desire of improvement: if we 
too desire it, til the means offer^us will be helps 
and comforts 40 us:^tf we do not, we shall still 
remain unimproved in the midst of all our ad- 
vantages ; poor, in the midst of abundance. 
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